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Magazines Since the 
Rise of Television 


BY LEO BOGART* 


In this study of recent changes in magazine circulation, advertis- 
ing and editorial content, significant readjustments for various 
groups of magazines emerge. “High-brow” publications have 
fared best in reader gains. TV has affected advertisers’ uses o}f 
magazines, and has reduced the fiction content of women’s books. 





Y@ THERE HAVE BEEN SIGNIFICANT 
changes during the post-war era in mag- 
azine circulation, advertising and edi- 
torial content. This study of those 
changes deals with magazines as a com- 
munication medium, but focusses on the 
differences in the fortunes of particular 
groups or types of magazines. 

The over-all statistics are dramatic. 
In 1955 magazines received $725 mil- 
lion in revenue from advertisers, an 
amount nearly doubled since the end of 
World War II and seven times what it 
was in the depths of the depression. A 
generation ago there were only 40 mag- 
azines circulated per 100 persons. To- 
day ABC magazines alone circulate 
more single-issue copies than there are 
people in the country. 

Magazine circulation has grown be- 
cause there are more people with more 


*The author is associate director of research, 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., New York City. The 
Stephen Daye Press will publish his book, The 
Age of Television, this year. 


money to spend and more leisure time 
on which to spend it. Americans are in- 
creasingly better educated, and this 
means that they do more reading. Rela- 
tively miore people live in towns and 
cities. Being better educated, they read 
more magazines than rural people do. 


These are some of the forces which 
have caused the circulation of ABC 
magazines to rise faster than the popu- 
lation. What are some of the things 
that may have kept this rise in check? 

While more people are living in met- 
ropolitan areas, an even bigger growth, 
within those areas, has taken place in 
the suburbs. Suburbanites and exurban- 
ites are confronted less often than city 
people with the tempting sight of maga- 
zines lined up on the newsstand rack. 
The move to suburbia may be one rea- 
son why subscriptions continue to rise, 
while newsstand sales have declined 
from 47% of total magazine circulation 
in 1947 to 38% in 1954. 
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Available ABC circulation data 
hardly tell the full story about news- 
stand purchases of magazines. A goodly 
number of the magazines bought at the 
newsstands are not of the ABC variety, 
and their circulation is hard to estimate 
because so many of them are one-shot 
ventures. Apart from magazines like 
Confidential, which had the largest 
newsstand circulation in the country in 
1954, there has been a decline in the 
pulps and other publications which nor- 
mally do not reach their readers in the 
mail. 

As magazines have fought harder 
for circulation, cheap subscription of- 
fers have forced up the proportion of 
subscribers among their available and 
potential readers. And with rising con- 
sumer income, the price of a year’s sub- 
scription looks smaller than it used to. 

Growth in subscription sales cer- 
tainly increases the regularity of reader- 
ship, but it may also have something to 
do with a decline in magazine reading 
time. People may spend less time with 
a magazine that comes into the house 
every week or month than with one 
they have taken the trouble to buy. 
However, a drop in the time spent read- 
ing any one magazine may be offset by 
the purchase of more different maga- 
zines. 

One thing which has probably re- 
tarded the growth of magazines is the 
phenomenal rise of the pocket-sized pa- 
perbound books. Between 1947 and 
1953 (latest year on which data are 
available) sales of these books tripled 
—from 96 to 292 million copies. 

Of course the biggest influence on 
leisure in the post-war period has been 
television. TV gets about five hours of 
daily viewing from the typical set-own- 
ing household.' It would be a mistake 
to conclude that all this time has come 


1Source: A. C. Nielsen data. 
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at the expense of other mass media, 
though of course radio and the movies 
have suffered. A large part of TV’s 
audience has come from hitherto un- 
tapped reserves of the public’s time. 

A considerable number of surveys 
show that people feel they are reading 
magazines less since television entered 
their lives.? Many of these surveys were 
made in television’s early days, when 
income and educational differences be- 
tween owners and non-owners were 
more striking than they are at the pres- 
ent higher level of TV penetration. 

Television’s effects are measured in 
these studies either (1) by comparing 
owners and non-owners; (2) by asking 
television owners to compare in retro- 
spect their present and past reading 
habits; or (3) in a few cases by actually 
comparing reading habits before and 
after acquisition of a television set. 

The people who did the most maga- 
zine reading were the first to own TV. 
From TV’s very beginnings, research 
indicated that reading had suffered even 
among these formerly heavy readers. In 
general, magazines were hit harder than 
newspapers. (Newspaper reading is a 
daily ritual which fits naturally into cer- 
tain periods of transition in the day’s 
routine. Magazine reading may have 
something of this habitual character, but 
magazines are more apt to be read on 
impulse—or at least on an irregular 
basis. ) 

In study after study, television own- 
ers reported that they were reading less 
than formerly. In a survey made for 
Puck, the Comic Weekly in metropoli- 
tan New York in 1952, one television 
owner in four said he had stopped read- 
ing magazines altogether. Whether or 
not such impressions are accurate, the 





2The number of such surveys runs into the 
dozens. They are cited in full in the author's 
forthcoming book, The Age of Television (New 
York: Stephen Daye Press, 1956). 
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CHART | 
Circulation Changes by City Size for 30 Top General Consumer Magazines 
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evidence from a variety of researches is 
that television cuts down the amount of 
time spent with magazines. W. R. Sim- 
mons’ 1952 magazine audience survey 
for the Crowell-Collier Publishing Com- 
pany indicates that TV owners spend 
about one-fourth less time than non- 
owners reading the average general 
weekly. Circulation figures tell a similar 
story. 


@ sINCE THE END OF THE WAR, THE 
circulation of 30 top general consumer 
magazines increased 28%, while the 
number of people in the country rose 
by 19%. (See Chart I). While at first 
glance this hardly seems like evidence 
of TV’s impact, a closer look suggests 
that there may have been a change. 
Up to the time that the television 
freeze on new stations was lifted, tele- 
vision in the United States was primar- 
ily an urban medium. During those 
years—1946 to 1952—magazine circu- 
lation increased more slowly than popu- 
lation in the big cities of 100,000 and 


over. At the same time, circulation grew 
at twice the rate of population in the 
smaller cities and towns which were on 
the whole less subject to TV’s influence. 
(The percentage of population in cities 
over 100,000 remained the same be- 
tween the 1940 and 1950 Censuses.) 
What has happened since the freeze 
has lifted and 97% of the country has 
come within reach of TV? In the places 
under 100,000, the post-war boom in 
magazine circulation seems to be taper- 
ing off, whereas in the older TV areas, 
the bigger markets, circulation has 
spurted ahead. There is actually some 
suggestion in Cunningham and Walsh’s 
“Videotown” studies* that reading re- 
gains some of its losses as time goes on. 
The salient fact is that in 1954 the 
circulation of ABC-measured maga- 
zines was more than a fourth higher 
than in 1946, when TV was not even a 
whisper in the bars and homes of the 
’ These periodic surveys among TV owners ia 


New Brunswick, New Jersey, have been made 
annually since 1948. 
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nation. But let’s look beyond these over- 
all figures. Considering all magazines, 
ABC and all others which issue some 
sort of circulation statement, magazines 
actually grew since the war at a slower 
rate than the population—14%. ABC 
magazines grew at a faster rate—26%. 
Now the top 30 general consumer mag- 
azines grew at about the same rate as 
did all ABC magazines, that is, 28%. 
But the remaining 70 or so ABC con- 
sumer magazines checked by the Pub- 
lishers Information Bureau increased by 
61% in the same period. The ABC 
trade and specialty magazines and the 
non-ABC magazines both declined by 
about a fourth. In other words, the 
heaviest gains have been registered by 
the second string of specialized con- 
sumer magazines which for the most 
part appeal to specific segments of the 
market or to specific interest groups. 
(See Chart II and Table 1) 

It is evident that people are not only 
buying more magazines than they did 
before. In keeping with all the changes 
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Magazine Circulation, 1946—1954* 
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TABLE | 


Changes in Magazine Circulation by 
Magazine Categories 
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in their style of life and their buying 
habits, they are distributing their maga- 
zine choices in a different way. We can 
see this by looking at circulation trends 
in the post-war period for the 100 or so 
consumer magazines which are general 
advertising media. 


One interesting trend in circulation is 
apparent when magazines are grouped 
into several different cultural or intel- 
lectual levels. In our crude classification 
we can call them “high brow,” “middle 
brow” and “not too-middle brow.” This 
might put the Atlantic at one end of the 
continuum and True Confessions at the 
other. 


“High-brow” magazines more than 
doubled their circulation since the war. 
In fact, the most intellectual types grew 
most. The great mass of general circula- 
tion or “middle-brow” magazines grew 
by about half. Magazines appealing to 
the least educated element stayed at 
about the same circulation level. Non- 


ABC magazines, which include many 
pulps, dropped a fourth of their circu- 
lation, and comic books are struggling 
to hold their own. 


There could be two explanations for 
this trend: (1) As Americans become 
better educated their reading tastes are 
becoming more sophisticated; (2) tele- 
vision presents a greater distraction for 
the person of average or below-average 
education than for the better-schooled, 
who are also less apt to be repelled by 
the printed word. 


We can study circulation figures from 
another angle. Magazines appealing 
mainly to women did not grow as fast 
as those appealing mainly to men or to 
the whole family. Here television is 
probably at least partly to blame. TV 
has made particularly great inroads on 
the housewife’s leisure time, and day- 
time programming, with its serial 
drama, variety and homemaking fea- 
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tures, bears an unmistakable resem- 
blance to a good deal of magazine fare. 

The grocery store distributed maga- 
zines showed a rise of 135%, while the 
women’s service magazines grew con- 
siderably less than the over-all average. 
The romance magazines actually de- 
clined, while the advent of TV Guide 
offset the declining circulation of the 
movie fan books. 


Y@ APART FROM THE CHANGES IN THE 
circulation picture, people are finding 
different things in the magazines they 
read today than in those they were read- 
ing a few years ago. In the years of 
television’s great growth, the average 
magazine has stayed the same size. 
Total editorial pages, for 61 consumer 
magazines measured by Lloyd Hall, rose 
only 2% since 1946. Advertising linage 
increased by the same amount. 

In general, the bulk of magazine con- 
tent might be described as recreational 
in character, but the volume of recrea- 
tional material is declining, while utili- 
tarian content increases. (See Table 2 
and Chart ITI) 

People now turn more to magazines 
for practical help in coping with their 
more abundant and complex life, while 
they turn to television for entertainment 
and fantasy. This helps explain why, in 
1954, magazines published nearly a 
third less fiction than they did immedi- 
ately after the war. The great rise of 
pocket book fiction is also partly re- 
sponsible. 

Reflecting the trend toward home 
ownership and suburban living, maga- 
zines increased by one-half the editorial 
space devoted to home furnishing, 
building, gardening and farming. With 
the new emphasis on leisure, space de- 
voted to amusements, hobbies, sports 
and travel increased 27%. Pages deal- 
ing with food, health and children rose 
28%, perhaps because these subjects 
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CHART Iil 
Changes in Editorial Content of Magazines with Different Kinds of Appeal, 
1946-1954 


GERD aera. mainvy 10 men 
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FICTION 


are of increasing interest to men as well 
as to women. Space given to clothes, 
beauty and grooming rose 14%. 

This is the over-all picture, but for 
different kinds of magazines a more 
specific story can be told. Total editorial 
pages have stayed about the same for 
magazines appealing mainly to women 
and for those with family appeal, but 
the men’s books have increased their 
pages by 14%. One reason is that the 
men’s books are actually publishing 
more than 50% more fiction than they 
did in 1946, though women’s general 
magazines are printing less. The great 
decrease in fiction has not been so much 
in the Post and Collier's, although they 
too are printing less, but in the women’s 
service and store books, the farm books, 
and the general monthlies like the 
American or Redbook. 

The men’s magazines are also pub- 


——— TOTAL FOR ALL MAGAZINES 


lishing more than 212 times as much 
material as in 1946 on the general sub- 
ject of do-it-yourself—home furnishing, 
building, gardening and farming. The 
family and women’s magazines also show 
a substantial rise in this area, as well as 
in space devoted to recreation and travel. 
They are publishing less on political and 
business affairs, while men’s magazines 
are publishing more. Both the women’s 
and men’s magazines are printing less 
material in the area of cultural interest, 
but the family magazines are publishing 
more. The women’s store books, inci- 
dentally, carry a more diversified con- 
tent than formerly; for instance, they 
have doubled the amount of space they 
give to grooming and clothes. 

On the whole, however, specialized 
magazines seem to be tending toward 
greater specialization. The farm books 
are devoting more of their space to 
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farming, the fashion books more to 
clothes and grooming, the mechanics 
and science books more to the art of 
how-to-do-it. 


YW TO WHAT EXTENT ARE ADVERTISERS 
following the apparent tendency for dif- 
ferent groups of magazines to become 
the vehicles of specialized audience in- 
terests? If anything, the trend seems to 
be toward slightly greater diversifica- 
tion, with advertisers spreading their 
total magazine pages over a wider va- 
riety of books. In part this is because 
of an increase in the number of national 
advertisers and the number of adver- 
tised products—with a consequently 
greater variety of space-buying philoso- 
phies at work. 

Diversification also reflects the influ- 
ence of television. Advertisers who used 
to put most of their eggs in the basket 
of one particular kind of magazine now 
may be doing much the same thing with 
a television program. Accordingly, their 
remaining magazine effort may be 
spread more thinly. 

Television’s present billings of a bil- 
lion dollars a year have been achieved 
without a dollars and cents loss to any 
advertising medium except network ra- 
dio. However, TV has kept magazine 
advertising revenues down below the in- 
crease which might otherwise have been 
expected from the general boom in the 
economy and the particular boom of 
advertising—from under the $3 billion 
to over $9 billion a year in the last dec- 
ade. 

Magazine billings increased 57% in 
dollar volume between 1946 and 1954. 
This reflects a rise in rates caused by 
larger circulations and higher produc- 
tion costs. It does not reflect an increase 
in the use of the medium by advertisers. 
As was mentioned earlier, actual adver- 
tising pages increased only 2% in the 
same years. 
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Magazines are now getting only two- 
thirds of their former share of spending 
by national advertisers. In 1946 maga- 
zine billings were 22% of all national 
advertising. In 1954 they represented 
14%. This is still a very handsome 
share, and of course television had al- 
ready landed its hardest punches. But the 
fact remains that network TV, with its 
heavy production and time costs, has 
forced a realignment in media strategy, 
schedules and budgets. 

TV’s influence on the media strategy 
of different kinds of advertisers does 
not seem to follow any particular pat- 
tern. Using PIB data for 1946 (the first 
post-war year) and 1954 (the last on 
which we have complete figures), we 
can classify national advertisers under 
five major headings according to how 
their budget allocations have changed. 
We have measured network time 
charges for radio and TV, and linage 
for the same group of general consumer 
magazines whose circulation was re- 
ported on earlier. We can now compare 
the post-war change for each product 
area with the increase for each medium 
as a whole. (Chart IV shows this, with 
the base line representing the average 
rate of post-war increase.) We have 
used linage rather than expenditures for 
magazines to avoid complicating the 
picture with differential rises in page 
rates and circulation, and to focus at- 
tention on actual scheduling practices. 


1. There is a group which is actually 
making comparatively Jess of an impact 
through national advertising media. 
This includes advertisers in the drug 
and apparel fields. 


2. There is another category which 
is doing relatively more national adver- 
tising—the automotive and oil fields. 

For these two groups the advent of 
TV does not appear to have greatly 
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CHART IV 


Changes in Use of Magazines and Broadcasting Networks by Product Fields, 
Compared with Average Percentage Increase, 1946-1954 
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changed the place of magazines in 
over-all advertising strategy. 

3. However, there is also a category 
of advertisers who have shown an 
above-average increase in their use of 
the networks and are using magazines 
less than formeriy. Under this heading 
come the beer, wine and liquor com- 
panies and manufacturers of smoking 
products and household cleansers. Ap- 
parently, cigarette, soap and beer pro- 
grams on TV have been paid for at the 
expense of magazines. 

4. Another related category covers 
advertisers who are using magazines 
somewhat more than formerly, but who 
have had a phenomenal increase in their 
use of the radio and TV networks. They 
are manufacturers of appliances, house- 
hold equipment and furnishings and 
advertisers in the travel and resort field. 


These businesses have benefited par- 
ticularly from the post-war boom. They 
have substantially raised their total ad- 
vertising appropriations, but the maga- 
zines have been getting a smaller share. 

5. Finally, there is a group which has 
increased its use of magazines at a rela- 
tively faster pace than its use of the 
networks. This includes food and soft 
drink advertising, which has remained 
comparatively stable, but it also covers 
farm products, business and miscellane- 
ous advertising. Most of the companies 
in these latter categories aim at a very 
specific segments of the market. There- 
fore magazines are a much more effi- 
cient vehicle for them than television, 
which many of them are too small to 
use on a national basis. 

To get more specific, here are a few 
of the more important changes that 
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took place between 1946 and 1954 in 
the magazine strategy of different types 
of advertisers: 


1. Food and soft drink advertisers 
and the soap companies have shifted a 
substantial volume from the women’s 
service books to the store books. 

2. Beer, wine and liquor advertisers 
have dropped a third of their total mag- 
azine linage, concentrating in a more 
limited number of books, particularly 
the general magazines and those which 
focus on the high income brackets, like 
the New Yorker, Holiday and Time. 

3. Less travel and resort advertising 
goes into the general weeklies. 

4. Drug, cosmetics and toiletries ad- 
vertising in magazines is down by nearly 
half, with the fashion books the greatest 
losers. 

5. Appliance and household equip- 
ment advertisers are diversifying more, 
with relatively less of their effort going 
into the service books. 

6. The shelter magazines have been 
the biggest gainers from the 80% boost 
in advertising of building material and 
equipment. 

7. Apparel advertising in magazines 
is down by nearly two-fifths, largely at 
the expense of the fashion books. 

8. There is more business advertising 
in business magazines. 

9. Less entertainment advertising ap- 
pears in the general weeklies, but more 
in the New Yorker and Cue. 


YW ALTHOUGH MAGAZINES AS A WHOLE 
have hardly changed in advertising 
linage, different types of magazines 
have shown widely varying rates of 
progress. (See Table 3) The general 
weeklies, with their large circulations 
and broad popular appeal, have stood 
still in linage, perhaps because TV has 
attracted many of those advertisers who 
want to reach a mass market. Other 
varieties of magazines which have 
failed to gain are the news weeklies, 
the small town magazines like Town 
Journal and Grit, women’s monthlies 
like Parents’ and Household, the “class” 
monthlies like Harper's and Town & 
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TABLE 3 


Changes in Total Magazine Advertising 
Linage by Magazine Categories, 








1946-1954 

General Weeklies ........cccc0. — $% 
PUOWS WOERES cc cccccccccsccce + 2 
Small Town Magazines ......... ~ 2 
Big Town Weeklies ............ + @ 
Women’s Service .............. — 24 
Grocery Store Women’s ........ + 96 
General Women’s Monthlies ....— 6 
Men’s Monthlies .............. — 30 
General Monthlies ............. — 57 
Fraternal Monthlies ........... — 24 
IE, oo wcvccwcacnense — § 
CUD oc ewccccverccocs —* 
SEE enw +oaueh is ae wes wei < + 75 
Fashion Magazines ............ oe 
Ee eee + 42 
ne +400 
Outdoor & Sports ............. — EZ 
Mechanics & Science ........... + 21 
Re ESP ere ae + 25 
Negro Magazines ............. —* 
SE ive eww cine wdewed oe 0. Oe — 75 
Screen—Radio-TV ............ — 37 
RE RER Eaa Ses Are arey ee —** 

MEE cuore aswedeebewevens + 2% 


*1946 figures are not available. 
**1954 figures are not available. 





Country, and the outdoor and sport 
magazines. 

Some of the more specialized types 
of magazines have made striking ad- 
vances. Magazines appealing to young 
people, like Scholastic and Boy’s Life, 
are publishing five times as much ad- 
vertising as they did in 1946. The store 
books have doubled the number of 
their advertising pages. The New 
Yorker and Cue have gained two- 
thirds, the shelter books by three- 
fourths, the business magazines by two- 
fifths. Farm magazines and those of the 
Popular Mechanics type have also 
forged ahead. The Negro magazines, 
starting from scratch, have won strong 


support. 
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On the other side of the ledger, the 
romance magazines have taken a 75% 
dip. The general monthlies like Cosmo- 
politan have dropped by 57%. The 
fashion magazines have dropped by 
nearly two-fifths, and so have the fan 
books. The women’s service magazines, 
the men’s monthlies and the fraternal 
magazines also have shown a loss in 
advertising pages. 


One way to look at the post-war 
trends in magazine advertising is what 
we have just done, classifying groups 
of magazines according to whether 
their linage has gained, declined or 
stayed approximately the same. An- 
other way is to look at the sources 
of their advertising income to see 
whether this has remained in fairly 
even balance or whether there have 
been shifts, with certain kinds of prod- 
ucts being advertised more or less 
heavily than before. 


Trends in the total volume of adver- 
tising for a group of magazines indicate 
whether over-all competition for the 
reader’s attention is greater or less than 
it used to be. Changes in the kind of 
advertising support indicate to the ad- 
vertiser whether his ads are appearing 
in the same context as before or in a 
new kind of competitive environment. 
These two trends should now be ex- 
amined in relation to each other. 


Of the six groups of magazines 
whose advertising pages have remained 
at about the same level, four have 
shifted only slightly in the kinds of 
product advertising they carry. How- 
ever, for most groups of magazines 
which have either grown or declined in 
advertising volume, there have been 
major shifts in the balance of products 
advertised. 

Certain kinds of books carry a con- 
centration of advertising in a particular 
product field. Neither an increase nor 
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a decrease in ad linage seems to affect 
this tendency. Among the magazines 
whose total ad volume has grown, the 
business publications carry more busi- 
ness advertising while the mechanics 
and science books carry relatively less. 
Food ads now represent only half the 
total for the store books. Formerly 
they were two-thirds. 

Among the books whose linage has 
declined, the fashion magazines carry 
a smaller proportion of apparel ad- 
vertising, but the movie and radio-TV 
fan magazines are concentrating more 
on entertainment advertising. The news 
weeklies, which have hardly changed at 
all in total advertising pages, are getting 
a heavier concentration of business ads. 

What about changes in the maga- 
zines which are more diversified in 
their advertising support? 


1. Among the books which have 
gained, the big town weeklies are carry- 
ing more entertainment ads, and pro- 
portionately fewer for beverage and 
drug advertisers. 

2. With Holiday (established in 
1946) a success, the “class” monthlies 
are printing proportionately more travel 
and beverage ads, but fewer in the appli- 
ance field. 

3. The great advance of the shelter 
books has been strongest in building 
materials. Relatively less of their ads 
are for appliances and household fur- 
nishings. 

4. Proportionately fewer ads in the 
youth magazines are for toys and other 
recreational products. 

5. Of the magazines which have re- 
mained stable in ad volume, the small 
town magazines are getting only a third 
as much drug and cosmetics advertising 
as they did in 1946, but nearly twice as 
much automotive and gasoline advertis- 
ing. 

%. The general women’s monthlies 
(Parents’, Household, etc.) carry rela- 
tively more appliance advertising, but 
less drug and apparel advertising. 

7. Of the losers in total volume, the 
men’s magazines have suffered most in 
beverage, apparel and drug advertising. 
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CHART V 


Changes in Circulation and Advertising Linage for Magazines with Different 
Kinds of Appeal, 1946-1954 
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CIRCULATION = ADVERTISING 
LINAGE 


8. The fraternal monthlies have also 
lost heavily in beverage advertising. 

9. The big cuts taken by the general 
monthlies have been mainly in beverage 
and drug advertising, while a corres- 
pondingly greater part of the total is 
represented by business ventures—in- 
cluding those of the “raise-chinchillas- 
in-your-bathtub” type. 


Yt ONE ASSUMPTION WHICH MIGHT 
seem fairly reasonable is that those 
magazines which have shown the 
greatest gains in circulation would also 
show the greatest gains in the volume 
of advertising they carry. If we looked 
at dollar figures, this would be true, 
insofar as page rates are based on cir- 
culation. Since we are looking at adver- 
tising pages, however, we get a differ- 
ent story—one which more accurately 
measures changes in advertisers’ inter- 
est and support. 

We can easily classify those groups 
of magazines whose advertising page 
volume has grown, remained steady or 
declined, and those whose circulation 
growth has been faster than average, 
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average or slower than average. The 
most interesting thing about the result- 
ing classification is that there is no 
really clear-cut relationship between 
advertising growth and _ circulation 
growth. 

On the whole, advertisers are more 
ready to go into books which are gain- 
ing circulation than into those which 
are dropping off. (See Chart V) It 
was noted above that magazines aimed 
at women have not grown as fast in 
circulation as those aimed at men or 
at the whole family. And in fact these 
women-oriented magazines have lost 
advertising linage while the other kinds 
have gained. Similarly the high-brow 
magazines, which have _ registered 
greater-than-average circulation gains, 
have held their own in advertising, 
while the below-middle-brow maga- 
zines, which have lagged behind in cir- 
culation, have dropped in ad pages. 

When we get into categories that are 
less encompassing in scope, however, it 
is no longer possible to make such 
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generalizations about the relation of 
circulation to advertising. 

For example, advertising pages in the 
farm books have gone up enormously 
in spite of the fact that their circulation 
has grown at less than the average rate. 
Advertising pages in the big town week- 
lies, the business books and the mechan- 
ics and science magazines have boomed 
in spite of the fact that these books 
have shown only average growth in cir- 
culation. Apparently advertisers have 
learned that the readers of these books 
are a good market, but what has 
changed most has been the attitudes of 
advertisers rather than the readers’ 
qualities as customers. 

An analysis of this nature rests on 
the premise that it is possible to speak 
of a “typical” advertiser or a “typical” 
publication in any given category. In 
some instances the averages presented 
here obscure important differences in 
the fortunes of individual magazines. 
On the whole, however, the differences 
between categories are far greater than 
the variations within the categories 
themselves. These differences document 
the conclusion that magazines, in the 
past decade, have changed in the char- 
acter of their editorial content, in the 
tastes of their readers, and in the 
sources of their advertising support. 


APPENDIX: 


Magazine Categories Used in Content 
Analysis* 
HIGH BROW 
News Weeklies 
Time* 
U.S. News & World Report 
Newsweek* 


Big Town Weeklies 
Cue 
New Yorker* 


*Note: The categories, rather than the indi- 
vidual magazines, were grouped under the “high- 
brow,” “middle-brow” and ‘“below-middle-brow” 
headings. 

*30 leading consumer magazines described in 
text. 


Class Monthlies 
Atlantic 
Harper's 
Holiday 
National Geographic 
Town & Country* 
Class Weeklies 
Saturday Review 
Fashion 
Glamour* 
Harper’s Bazaar* 
Mademoiselle* 
Charm 
Seventeen 
Vogue* 
Business 
Business Week 
Dun’s Review 
Forbes 
Fortune* 
Nation’s Business 


MIDDLE BROW 


General Weeklies— 
Bi-Weeklies 
Life* 
Saturday Evening Post* 
Collier’s* 
Look* 
Women’s Service 
Good Housekeeping* 
Ladies’ Home Journal* 
McCall’s* 
Woman’s Home Companion* 
Men’s Monthlies 
Argosy 
Esquire* 
True 
Dell Men’s Group 
General Monthlies 
American Magazine* 
Cosmopolitan* 
Redbook Magazine* 
Coronet 
General Women’s Monthlies 
Household* 
Parents’ Magazine 
Today’s Woman 
Home 
American Home* 
Better Homes & Gardens* 
House Beautiful* 
House & Garden* 
Sunset Magazine 
Living for Young Homemakers* 
Small Home Guide 
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Youth BELOW-MIDDLE BROW 


American Girl Small Town Magazines 


Boy’s Life , Town Journal* 
Scholastic Magazine Grit 


Mechanics & Science Grocery Store Women’s Magazines 
Mechanix Illustrated Better Living 
Popular Mechanics Everywoman’s 
Popular Science Monthly* Family Circle 
Fraternal Monthlies Woman’s Day 
American Legion Picture Magazine 
Columbia Pic 
Elks Magazine 
Outdoor & Sports 
Field and Stream 
Hunting and Fishing 
Outdoor Life* 


Romance 
True Story 
True Romance 
True Experience 
0 True Love Story 
Sport’s Afield Hillman’s Women’s Group 
Sports Illustrated Modern Romances 
Farm True Confessions 
Capper’s Farmer Ideal Women’s Group 
Country Gentleman Screen—Radio-TV 
Farm Journal Photoplay 
Farm & Ranch ; Radio-TV Mirror 
Southern Horticulturist Modern Screen 
Progressive Farmer Screen Stories 
Successful Farming Motion Picture 


Negro Magazine Screenland 
Ebony Silver Screen 





“Freedom of the press has nothing whatever to do with the business as- 
pects of journalism. The First Amendment was never written to provide 
anyone with one cent of profit. Newspapers have no tax exemptions under 
the law. There are no exemptions under the anti-trust law. Or under the 
Wage and Hour law much as the press fought—disgracefully, 1 may add— 
to gain that exemption. We are not exempt from traffic laws, criminal 
laws, safety regulations, or anything else. In the business aspects of jour- 
nalism, we are just like any other business. We have no more privilege, and 
deserve no more, than the corner drugstore owner. 

“We have no more privilege under the First Amendment than has the 
garage mechanic. The First Amendment gives us all—mechanic and editor 
alike—the equal freedom of speech, or assembly, and of the printed word. 
. . . All we have that any other citizen does not have is the linotype ma- 
chine, the printing press and a roll of paper. But the possession of that 
typesetting machine, that press, and that roll of paper puts upon us a tre- 
mendous responsibility. 

“Unfortunately, there are newspapers which assume unto themselves the 
privileges of comment, but they refuse to accept the responsibilities which 
go along with that privilege.-—NORMAN E. Isaacs, managing editor, 
Louisville Times, in address to Southwest Journalism Forum, Dallas, 
Texas. 














A Forgotten Gentry 
Of the Fourth Estate 


BY PAUL FISHER 


The tramp printer, called Muskogee Red or Kokomo Joe, was 
a colorful figure and the subject of many a backshop yarn. But 
he also played a vital role in the expansion of newspapers after 
the Civil War, until modern efficiency spelled his doom. The 
author is an associate professor of journalism at Missouri. 





> IN THE DAYS BEFORE TYPESETTING 
machines and time studies, when steam 
beer went at a nickel a pint and railroads 
had not found all the valleys, in these 
days the American tramp printer had 
his time in the sun. The sun never shone 
brighter for the tramp than during those 
years after Appomattox and before Ott- 
mar Mergenthaler’s Linotype, when the 
printing industry grew great with the 
nation’s press and all type composition 
was done by hand. In these days the 
legend of the tramp printer was formed. 

Printers had always been peripatetic 
gentlemen. Their wander years were 
‘sometimes of their own choosing and 
sometimes not. John Gutenberg was still 
alive when a religious controversy at 
Mainz sent his disciples onto all roads 
leading from that city, many to the 
warmer, kinder Italian climate. During 
the centuries printing remained under 
political and religious controls, countless 
practitioners of the Art Preservative dis- 
covered that only by keeping steadily on 
the move could they preserve their 
heads. 

The break-up of the guild system, re- 
sulting in a progressive deterioration of 
apprenticeship controls and standards, 
brought complete chaos in the 19th cen- 
tury. The apprentice refused to “bury 
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the wife,” that is, complete training 
under a master. Domination was easily 
escaped by footing it down the road 
where he could pass himself off as a 
journeyman to unsuspecting printers 
and editors. Once on the road, the self- 
declared “jour” never lacked for com- 
pany. 

Tramp printers—sometimes called 
“prints,” “tourists,” “roadsters,” even 
“rara aves” and “haute beaux”—were in 
plentiful supply in the later 19th cen- 
tury for many reasons. Some were on 
the road out of necessity. Seasonal fluc- 
tuations in the industry forced those 
lacking seniority to hike about hoping 
to “catch on” where the “biz” was bet- 
ter. There were fugitives from financial 
and marital miscues. (Tramps tended 
to talk little of their pasts.) Old age, 
alcoholism and pride contributed to the 
flow. It was a time of many labor 
abuses by urban printing management, 
and there were those men who refused 
to bear them. 

To illustrate with one abuse, type 
sizes were shaved, minion becoming 
minionette. Pay, always on piece rate, 
continued on the basis of the larger 
point size. The compositor thus set more 
type for less money. And this in a 
period when it took a good typesetter, 
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all things fair, to make 25 cents as an 
hourly average. 


Still, the best guess would be that 
most of the prints were on the road be- 
cause that was where they wanted to be. 
The West was calling during these 
years. Out yonder there was much to be 
seen. Printers were not alone in want- 
ing to see it. 

Calling, too, were the numerous mar- 
ginal weekly newspapers and job shops 
following in the wake of the rapid west- 
ward expansion. Foundry supply houses 
were lenient with credit, and contentious 
communities readily supported conten- 
tious editors, politically if not in a mon- 
etary way. So there was a glut of coun- 
try editors who welcomed tramp assist- 
ance for a few days. The editors could 
not have afforded more either financially 
or physically. Editors often enjoyed 
drinking stints with their visitors, who 
were vital sources of communication, 
and the stints were not short. 


The tramp is generally pictured as a 
very rapid typesetter. The inevitable 
exceptions aside, this is short of the 
truth. Many were adept only at distri- 
bution for this reason. Country shops, 
short of time and labor, pushed aside 
forms to be killed, letting them stand 
until the tramp print made his appear- 
ance. It worked out nicely for all hands 
but for none more than the non-union 
traveler who could not catch on in the 
organized city shops but who could de- 
pend on type awaiting distribution in 
hamlets along midwestern and western 
roads. 

Formation in 1852 of the National 
Typographical Union (becoming today’s 
International in 1869) gave the wan- 
dering printer an all-powerful pass to 
any clime: the union card. Railroadmen 
were engaged in the struggles of union- 
ism and this proof of union member- 
ship to a railroad brakeman assured un- 
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molested passage by boxcar. Indeed, 
possession of an ITU “ducat” invited 
offers to ride the cushions at no obliga- 
tion. The card could be passed around 
among a shop’s regulars (called “home 
guards” or sometimes, contemptuously, 
“homesteaders”) for donations, a prac- 
tice some would call panhandling but 
referred to by tramps as “raising the 
wind.” Constables inclined to jug seedy 
travelers as vagrants accepted the card 
as visible means of support. The card 
lightened considerably the insecurity of 
travel. 


V> sO, FOR MANY REASONS, THE TRAMP 
printer established himself as a figure 
to be reckoned with on the American 
printing scene. He had his own jargon, 
his own laws and customs and his own 
prejudices. The late Jay E. House, who 
gained familiarity with the tramping 
gentry when he was an editor on the 
Topeka Capital, recalled the old print in 
this wise:* 


If he slept at night on the floor of the 
composing room, he first spread a clean 
newspaper upon it. A soiled newspaper 
did not fit his sense of the aesthetic. If 
he caught work, he stayed a day or a 
week, but seldom more than a month. 
He was not a lady’s man in the ac- 
cepted sense of the word. A woman 
meant a home, and a home meant 
bondage. Usually he was well read and 
often he was well educated. He had a 
competent and understanding grasp of 
matters and affairs. He liked to call at- 
tention to errors of fact, grammar and 
construction written or passed by the 
editor, and what he thought of reporters 
wasn’t fit to print. 


There is no doubt but that the tramp 
was pretty much the prodigious drinker 
he generally has been pictured as being. 
It was Andrew J. (“Muskogee Red”) 
Redmond who, when advised by a 


1Jay House, “The Old Tramp Printer,” The 
Saturday Evening Post, CCV1:34 (Feb. 17, 1934), 
p. 23. 
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friend to bite an apple whenever the 
urge for liquor came over him, replied: 
“And who in the hell wants to carry 
a bushel of apples around on his shoul- 
der!” Along with alcoholism there seems 
to have been a fair use of narcotics. 
Two well known prints, Sloan and Jar- 
beau (both were “Kid”), were users. 

The tramp printer played strengths 
against weaknesses. He brought the 
tricks of a hundred shops. He could 
kick any press, pour faultless rollers, 
mix a paste that would not sour, a glue 
that would stick and not melt. No one 
could match the stories he could tell. 
Little wonder that to the country 
printer, as William Allen White recalled 
for the 1900 convention of the United 
Typothetae, his arrival meant “what the 
coming of a new star means to an 
astronomer.”? 

Not uncommonly the traveling type- 
setters had means of earning a dollar 
outside the trade. Many of them did 
vaudeville acts or traveled lecture cir- 
cuits at favorable times of the year. Sam 
Leffingwell was an occasional actor, and 
Elmer Bascom never put scissors to hair 
or beard so he could model as a Biblical 
character for the artists of religious 
printing houses. Impromptu revivals and 
selling patent medicines were also the 
resort of tramps when the trade offered 
thin pickings. 

The print who did not know his 
Bible and Shakespeare seems to have 
been the exception. Mark (“Lazarus”) 
Hansen for decades delighted Scanda- 
navian settlements in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota with Norse translations of 
Shakespeare. A bar served as stage for 
Lazarus. Timothy (“Professor”) Stiles 
has been recalled by Hubert Canfield 
as “an authority on the lays of ancient 
Rome. Wherever Suetonius felt uncer- 


? William Allen White, “The Tramp Printer,” 
The American Printer, XXXI:3 (Nov. 1900), p. 
170. 
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tainty about an event in Roman history, 
Timothy could set him straight...”* 
Isaac (“Colonel”) Busby, who restrictec 
his travels to Missouri and Iowa, regu- 
larly assumed management of country 
papers while editors took vacation. 
Deeds of their accomplishments are 
easily multiplied. No doubt, many of 
the prints were men of parts. 

By 1880, so deep was the respect for 
the tramp, employing printers were in- 
clined to the belief that the only finished 
printer was one who had travel experi- 
ence. (It is still considered valuable in 
northern European countries.) Once the 
apprentice received his journeyman’s 
card, he was expected to take a post- 
graduate course on the road. Sugges- 
tions were made to the ITU and the 
UTA that a system be set up to facili- 
tate the travel of young journeymen, 
but the suggestions were never acted 
upon. This must have been a relief to 
the tramps who were finding jobs harder 
to come by as the century rolled up its 
last years. 

For a man not without inconsisten- 
cies, the print showed a remarkable uni- 
formity in the routes he traveled. He 
might make the same shops for years, 
never varying his schedule, and such 
country printers as he favored could 
judge within a week or so when he 
would knock on the door, ask for 
breakfast or “gate” money and, break- 
fast eaten, return to peg or throw in 
type. While the true “rara aves” mi- 
grated with wildfowl to favorable cli- 
mates, many tramps never left a single 
state or geographical region. The aristo- 
crats of the brethren were transcontin- 
ental travelers, the “coast-to-coasters,” 
and they were relatively few. It is very 
improbable that the tourist abroad qual- 
ifies as a true tramp. Many, on approved 


*’ Hubert Canfield, “My Recollections of Four 
Tramp Printers,” The Colophon (New Graphic 
Series), ITI (Sept. 1939), p. 68. 
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leaves of absence, undertook their 
“Grand Tours” of foreign lands (the 
more foreign, the better) in the spirit of 
a stunt, writing letters back to the trade 
periodicals that appeared under such 
titles as “In a Fiji Printing Office,” “A 
Peruvian Print Shop” and “Night Work 
in Finland.” 


W> IN THE DYING DAYS OF OLDSTYLE 
tramping, just before the introduction of 
the Linotype, the wanderers seem to have 
concentrated in two areas. One was the 
Pacific Northwest, where “Weary Wil- 
lie” Waterhouse, “Oldstyle” Jones and 
“Thin Space” Jones, “Pica” Shaefer and 
“One-Finger” Shaefer, and “Old Slugs” 
Biggsby and “Easy Pickings” Stewart 
ambled off into oblivion. (Some say 
Weary Willie was last seen in Texas 
around 1928.) The central plain states 
made up the other area, and the regions 
near the Mississippi, Ohio and Missouri 
rivers were especially favored. A group 
of tramps known as the “Missouri 
River Pirates” were still making towns 
between St. Louis and Sioux City when 
the new century was ushered in. 

The rivers, of course, furnished cheap 
and interesting travel. Not infrequently 
a company of printers would lash to- 
gether a raft and float where the river 
took them, jugging for “cat” as they 
drifted. Jefferson City, capital of Mis- 
souri and rich in state printing and sin, 
was a regular port of call. When the 
legislatures convened, midwestern state 
capitals could expect an influx to tramps 
to handle the overflow of printing. 

River larks aside, however, the rail- 
road was the accepted mode of travel. 
If the tramp printer ever had a hero, he 
must have been the railroad man. Some 
prints imitated railroad engineers in 
their dress. If the tramp missed his 
train connections, he would walk up the 
tracks to the next town, railroad beds 
regularly being in better condition than 
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country roads. Jack Jordan, a tourist 
who got elected to the Arkansas legis- 
lature, once proposed a bill that would 
force railroads to sink cross-ties a nor- 
mal pace apart to facilitate the tramp’s 
ambulations. 

They began to knell the death of the 
tramp as the Linotype commenced to 
come on the market in some quantity 
in the mid-1890s. (Some thought it 
would be the death—from starvation— 
of all printers.) As John Gordon re- 
membered it, when he privately printed 
his memorial to the tramp printer:* 

In 1893 the Linotype came over the 
typographical horizon, sending most of 
the old Birds scurrying to some other 
business. Some died of grief, a few 
bought a cow and tried to swap her in 
the Stock Exchange for Oil Stock, oth- 
ers preached Temperance Sermons and 
used themselves as Horrible Examples 
to affright their audiences into sobriety. 

This would appear to be short of the 
truth. 

The fact is that the change from 
handset composition temporarily swelled 
the ranks of the tramp prints. There 
simply were not enough Linotypes in 
the cities, especially in the East, for 
available compositors. Grieve though 
they did, printers, particularly the 
younger ones, saw the handwriting on 
the composing stone. The machine had 
come to stay, and they had to learn it. 
So they “barnstormed,” as they ex- 
pressed it, to “steal the trade.” The 
modus operandi was quite different 
from that of the old, handset tramp. 

The barnstormer applied for work 
wherever there was a dark “Merg.” His 
job lasted until his ignorance was no- 
ticed, often not an hour. The Linotype 
was the mysterious pearl of the shop, to 
be entrusted only to the gentlest and 


*John Gordon, A Memorial to the Tramp 
Printer (South Brewer, Me.: Gordon Press, 
1927), p. 54. 
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most skilled of hands. Still, as he gath- 
ered stolen hours of self-instruction, the 
barnstormer’s competence increased. 
He was not to be denied. “What are 
you giving me?” roared a foreman of 
the New Orleans Picayune, noted as a 
“barnstormer’s paradise,” pointing to 
John Motley’s handful of slugs for an 
evening’s work. Replied Motley, “Just 
what you and ten thousand other fore- 
men are going to get until I learn this 
damned thing.” 

The barnstormer’s day was short. It 
was done as soon as the industry had 
trained a corps of machine operators 
sufficient to its needs. The barnstormer 
was happy to harbor in a permanent 
“sit,” which certainly differentiates him 
from the oldstyle tramp. 


G@> THE FLOWERING OF TRAMP PRINT- 
ing was done. A slow withering set in. 
There were many causes other than the 
Linotype, Henry Ford’s horseless car- 
riage among them. The automobile cen- 
tralized trading areas, some towns in an 
area booming while others decayed. By 
1910 many print shops in the neglected 
towns had shut their doors. Weeklies 
folded by the hundreds. Life in the 
boom towns grew more efficient, more 
regulated—to a tramp, complicated. It 
was a time-clock punching existence 
that was building up, an impossible ex- 
istence for a group of men who were 
wont to boast, “When my coat’s but- 
toned, my trunk’s packed.” “Poor old 
typographical errors,” William Allen 
White sighed, “they were cast before 
the days of the point system and they 
have been thrown into the hell-box of 
oblivion.”> This, in 1900. 

The climate of opinion had changed. 
Road experience was no longer recom- 
mended to the apprentice. Here is a 


® White, loc. cit. 
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wall motto widely displayed in com- 
posing rooms at the time of White’s 
sigh: 

Don’t tramp as long as you can 
avoid it. That is to say, do not throw 
up a situation where you are making a 
good living, and start out in search of 
more lucrative or pleasant employment. 
There is no place on earth where you 
will not find Printers in abundance, 
with every advantage of prior claims to 
work to be done. If you are making a 
good living where you are, you can 
surely save something if you will, and 
go farther by staying than by tramping. 

Surely, enough to curdle the blood of 
a true tramp. But the true tramps were 
getting fewer, ever fewer. Much of the 
old respect for the gentry was gone. 


The trade’s leading periodical, The 
Inland Printer, editorialized in 1910: 
“A tramp printer is a simple vagrant, 
and deserves nothing but our detesta- 
tion.” A distinction was made between 
the tramp and the tourist, the latter 
traveling “because circumstances com- 
pel him to, or because he loves to travel 
and see what’s to be seen.” And finally, 
with Christian charity, “We do not for 
a moment forget that within the rugged 
and illy-clad breast of (the tramp) .. . 
beats the heart of one who might have 
been a better man. . .”¢ 


A country whose West had been set- 
tled by people of tramping blood began 
to look on itinerants as bums, people 
to be distrusted rather than be given, 
as in times past, a room in the attic or 
privileges of the loft or composing room 
floor for the night. The drum of regu- 
larity, as persistent as the whir of the 
Linotype, was heard everywhere. The 
ITU president told the 1902 convention: 
“The trend in the printing trade is to- 
ward permanency in the office staff, 


*Anon., “The Old-Time Tramp Printer,” The 
Inland Printer, XLV1:3 (Dec. 1910), p. 436. 
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both regulars and substitutes.”* The 
rank-and-file of the union liked the de- 
velopment. 

In 1915 the union dealt the tramp 
a body blow. Many papers were seven- 
day publications, only six of which by 
union law the regular could work. The 
regular could lay off any shift he chose, 
and he chose whatever shift might bene- 
fit a tramp. The body blow came in a 
new ruling that the regular take his day 
off on a certain day each week. The 
papers, appreciating this efficiency, then 
hired more regular hands to cover the 
days off. The tramp, thus, could place 
only a shaky dependence in extra work, 
and this the foreman preferred to give 
to local substitutes. 

The ruling hurt the more because 
from earliest times the tramp printer 
had bound his destiny with that of the 
newspaper and the newspaper’s methods 
of production. Very few tramps were 
book or job workers, these quieter, 
more staid divisions of the industry be- 
ing beneath their contempt. The pace 
and excitement of newspaper production 
suited them well. Unhappily in these 
later years the tramp did not suit the 
newspaper well. 

Prohibition further depleted the thin- 
ning ranks, for when they took away 
the gin mills they took away a powerful 
solace for lonely men. 


> A FEW TRAMPS CONTINUED ON IN 
the oldstyle tradition. Muskogee Red 
was still active in the 1920s, still build- 
ing tales of derring-do. As an old man, 
his periphery so contracted that he 
could be expected through Topeka three 
times yearly, this making him virtually 
a resident printer by old standards. 
Once Muskogee went to a doctor com- 
plaining of chest pains. The doctor ad- 


™ George A. Tracy, History of the Typographi- 
gal Union (Indianapolis: International Typo- 
graphical Union, 1913), p. 690. 
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vised him to sleep with his windows 
open. “Hell, doc,” Muskogee replied, 
“I’m sleeping under a wagon now. What 
do you want me to do? Kick out a few 
spokes?” As a veteran of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, Muskogee lived 
out his last days on a union pension of 
eight dollars a week. He was buried in 
his home town, Marion, Kansas, fulfill- 
ing a more-or-less tradition of the tramp 
printer, burial in the town of birth that 
was often never seen after early man- 
hood 


Another print in the grand old style 
who traveled through many meager, 
newstyle years was William R. (‘“Ko- 
komo Joe”) Phillips, who carried his 
personal belongings in a cigar box (a 
satchel would have subjected him to the 
ridicule of “carrying a turkey”). Ko- 
komo Joe’s gnomish figure was known 
to the composing rooms of most states. 
He preferred hitchhiking (“goosing the 
ghost”) to hopping the rattlers, a pre- 
ference that would never have been un- 
derstandable to his illustrious tramping 
ancesters. No one is sure what happened 
to Kokomo Joe, a teller of towering 
tales. There was the one about the bear 
he wrestled one night in the Georgia 
woods . . . He disappeared in the late 
"twenties, maybe the early ’thirties. The 
stories vary. 

The tales oldtimers can tell of the 
old tramp printers are often droll and 
sometimes suspect. Said Kid Sloan (like 
many, his given name was worn from 
memory by his monicker) as he pre- 
pared to depart an office after an em- 
broilment with the editor: “I notice the 
editor rolls down his desk top at quit- 
ting time. Well, I’m quitting and I’m 
rolling down my desk top.” Whereupon 
he pulled his upper case over his lower 
case, cascading the font into pi. Many 
other prints are credited with the same 
declaration and act. Again, there are at 
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least a half a dozen versions of how 
Reeves (no given name surviving ei- 
ther) got his monicker, “Gadget.” 

In the tales they tell the tramp printer 
is always a hell-raiser, always indepen- 
dent, generally a witty drunk. He was 
something more. While too many years 
have passed accurately to assess the 
total contribution made by the Ameri- 
can tramp printer to his trade, there is 
no doubt it was considerable and on 
many levels. He was a teacher of young 
printers at a time when no adequate 
texts or courses of instruction in print- 
ing existed. Unlike the traditional jour- 
neyman, close with the tricks of the 
trade, the tramp gloried in sharing his 
knowledge long before the Printing 
House Craftsmen coined the motto 
“Share your knowledge.” There is every 
reason to believe that the tramp felt a 
kindness to the apprentice, possibly 
prompted by the lad’s admiration, when 
few in the industry did. 

As a card carrier and journeyman, 
the tramp’s efforts in behalf of his un- 
ion were tremendous. Eddie (“Cap- 
tain”) Rivers had it this way: “The 
only design in life I have favored is the 
design of the union label.” In the ITU’s 
first quarter-century, tramps did far 
more than the state deputy organizers 
in establishing locals, many of which 
exist today because a tramp came into 
the backshop to spread the gospel. Fore- 
men were as often hired for brawn as 
for brain, and they were ready to handle 
very roughly men with the union gospel. 
“Square men,” the gospel men were 
called. 

No service in behalf of the union 
was too mean. The tramp, unknown to 
local foremen and _ superintendents, 
could get work in a struck shop where 
he functioned as a spy and saboteur. 
During the labor difficulty with Rand- 
McNally in 1900, it was a tramp who 
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shifted a few figures in the forms of a 
railroad time schedule just before they 
went on the press for a run into the 
hundreds of thousands. Emery dust in 
press gears guaranteed a slow-down. 
Any evidence of corruption on the part 
of the foreman, that strong and early 
enemy of unionism, was forwarded 
posthaste to the foreman’s boss. 

The tramp printer was probably as 
big a boon to the country journalist as 
he was a bane to the city journalist. 
The tramp took off some of the burden 
in the country, but in the city he put 
on pressure for unionism. The tramps 
made up a mobile working force when 
country editors needed them most, when 
they could not have afforded other. 
There was more to it than that. Many 
of the nation’s prosperous midwestern 
and western newspapers owe their be- 
ginnings to tramp printers, “those itiner- 
ant crusaders to the sparsely inhabited 
and semi-civilized localities of the con- 
tinent.”* A few reformed tramps even 
ended their days as editors. But more 
often where establishment of a paper 
was involved, the tramps were content 
to get it under way and then to trans- 


fer the mortgage. No editorial sanctum 
for them. 


V> BUT THE TRAMP’S GREATEST CON- 
tribution, impossible to weigh, probably 
lies in the simple fact of his being. He 
came into the shops with the breath of 
the bottle and unwashed clothes—and 
with the breath of fresh air and free- 
dom. His impertinence in the face of 
authority and his fierce independence 
were a tonic to men locked in perman- 
ent situations, standing 12 hours a day 
to the drudgery of the case. If the regu- 
lars could not follow him down the 
road, they could treasure the accounts 
and embroider on the recountings of the 


1M. J. Carroll, “The Tramp Printer,” The In- 
land Printer, V1:7 (April 1889), p. 583. 
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tramp’s escapades on his last visit. 
“Did you hear what he told the Old 
Man when... .” 

Tramp printing, in the freest defini- 
tion, is not dead in America, though 
few who drift today think of themselves 
as tramps. It is just that they change 
jobs frequently. Tramping today 
(1956) differs in many respects from 
tramping as it was practiced, say, from 
1865 to 1915. It lacks the urgency and 
compulsion of the older days; it lacks 
the color, the daring, the stringency. 
Modern tramp printing—“floating”— 
lacks the honor or half-honor, respect 
or half-respect, the oldstyle tramp print 
knew. “No drifters,” “no floaters” cau- 
tion the situations open classifieds in the 
trade press. They took in the welcome 
mat a long time ago, and there is no 
“gate” money today. 

Printers now on the road are of the 
stream of development reaching back to 
incunabular years. They may be in the 
line of the tradition forged in the hard 
and bumptious years of the late 19th 
century. But they are not part of the 
legend of the American tramp printer, 
not as it is popularly entertained, not as 
it has been entertained here. 
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How a Farm Paper Uses 
Research in Journalism 


BY DONALD R. MURPHY* 


Since 1938 Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead has been 
polling lowa farm people to discover farm attitudes on questions 
of current interest and to find out what subscribers were reading 
or not reading. An analysis of the benefits of this editorial re- 
search is presented by the long-time editor of the paper. 





Wf HOW CAN A FARM PAPER MAKE USE 
of research in journalism? Here is a 
case history: 

Back in 1938, Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead started a poll among 
Iowa farm people. We had two aims: 

1. To discover farm attitudes on 
questions of current interest. This in- 
formation would make good copy and 
would also guide editorial decisions. 

2. To find out what subscribers were 
reading and not reading in issues of the 
paper. 

So far as I could find out, very little 
experimental work of this or any other 
kind had been done by farm papers at 
that time. This was curious, since farm 
paper editors were raised to observe ex- 
perimental methods with regard to hog 
feeding, fertilizer use, etc. But the les- 
sons of the college experiment station 
were not transferred to the farm paper. 

Some editors insisted that reader- 
interest surveys weren’t needed, that let- 
ters to the editor would tell what read- 
ers were thinking. I didn’t agree. 

We've had a chance to check on this. 


*The author has been on the editorial staff of 
Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead since 
1919, and served as editor from 1933 to 1955. 
Now 2. :ociate editor, he devotes his time to edi- 
torial research. He has been director of the Wal- 
lace-Homestead Poll since its start in 1938. 


At one time we asked farm people, 
through the poll, about their views on 
social security for farmers. A big ma- 
jority approved. At the same time, we 
got letters on the subject. The letters 
gave only a 50-50 break to social secur- 
ity. 

An article appealing to a small group 
of enthusiasts may bring out a dozen 
approving letters. But a reader-interest 
survey of the same article may show 
only 10 or 20% readership. 


Letters are a help. They give you 
hunches. But they don’t test readership 
or farm sentiment. 

What we did first on Wallaces’ 
Farmer and lowa Homestead was to set 
up a polling system in Gallup style. We 
hired farm women as part-time inter- 
viewers, worked out sampling methods, 
checked our sample against census and 
other data. 

From 1938 until now, Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead has tried 
a number of ways to find out what its 
subscribers are thinking about and what 
they read. Those methods can be sum- 
marized like this: 

1. Opinion poll. Interviews on the 
farm. Reveals not only farm views, but 
also shows areas of ignorance and in- 
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difference. The “undecided” vote may 
be the most important item in a ques- 
tion about current affairs. 

2. Readership survey. Standard type, 
with the interviewer asking the ques- 
tion: “Did you HAPPEN to see or read 
anything on this page?” This gives us 
information on which copy is being 
read, which copy is being ignored. 

3. Split-run. This is a refinement of 
the readership survey. Stop the presses 
halfway thru the run, change plates, 
measure readership in each half of the 
sample. From this method, we learned, 
for instance, that it paid us to keep 
sentence length around 14 words per 
sentence and syllable count around 130 
per hundred words.*:?-* 

4. Analysis of readership scores by 
age groups, educational groups, etc. Is 
the paper being read only by folks of 
50 or more? Are we hitting young peo- 
ple. too? 


5. Outside readership surveys. As a 
check on our own work, we employ 
other organizations to make readership 
surveys from time to time.* 


6. Information about subscribers. 
The Statistical Laboratory of Iowa 
State College, using a probability sam- 
ple, collects information about Iowa 
farm people and asks where farm peo- 
ple go to get information on livestock 
feeding, fertilizer use and other sub- 
jects. This gives Wallaces’ Farmer and 
lowa Homestead a chance to compare 
its standing with the standing of other 
journals. It also lets us see how we 
compare with our own record of a few 
years back. The Statistical Laboratory 
made a new survey in October 1955. 
Results will be available in “InFARMa- 
tion Please, No. 3,” sometime in 1956.° 

7. Census data on subscribers. The 
Bureau of the Census takes a sample of 


1See reference citations at close of article. 
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our subscribers and describes these 
farmers in census terms. How many 
spring pigs does the average subscriber 
raise? How many cows does he milk? 

8. Mail surveys. We use mail surveys 
to get additional information about 
farm buying habits, farm practices, etc. 
By checking the sample carefully 
against census data, we find we can 
avoid most of the errors that sometimes 
are associated with mail surveys. 


W IT WOULD TAKE TOO MUCH SPACE 
to describe in detail many of the 
methods listed above. But it may be of 
interest to outline one series of experi- 
ments with split-runs. 

These experiments grew out of a 
delusion of mine and other editors. We 
used to think that we drew attention to 
a piece of copy by putting a rule 
around it. But in our early reader-inter- 
est surveys we found in many cases 
that putting a rule around a piece of 
copy seemed to lower the score. 

So we set up a number of split-run 
tests to see what actually was happen- 
ing. Let me describe two. 


In the issue of November 5, 1949, 
we ran a two column article (8 point 
Paragon on a 9 point slug, 12 ems 
wide) headed, “Will New Farm Law 
Help You?” This was the usual legisla- 
tive report from Washington. 

At the bottom of the two-column 
space we ran a box headed, “You 
Never Had—So Much Old Corn.” 
Copy was set 23 ems wide (8 point 
Paragon bold on 10). 

For the experiment, we made just 
one change. In the A section of the 
split, we put a 2 point rule around the 
box. In the B section, we took the rule 
off. 

The sample, in this case, consisted of 
98 men in A, 97 in B. Scores reported 
by our interviewers follow: 
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A. Rule 
No. % 


B. No Rule 
No. % 
Article 


Read Some 34 
Read Most 29 
Box 


Read Some 22 22.4 41 42.3 

Read Most 22 22.4 40 41.2 

For a complete report, of course, 
scores on control articles should be 
checked; make-up of A and B samples 
analyzed, etc.® 7 

The differences noted above are sub- 
stantial, but might be the result of ex- 
perimental error. So we tried again on 
November 3, 1951. 

This time we used a full-page article, 
set in columns 17 ems wide (10 point 
Paragon on 12). Heading for article 
was, “Yes, Sir-ee, Bub, I Like Corn... 
But that’s not all I need to get big fast 
and not eat up the profit.” 

Box was headed, “Pig Gains At Four 
Protein Levels” and was made up of 
tables set partly in 10 and partly in 8 
point bold, Paragon. Width of box, 34 
ems. 

In the B section of the split, we used 
a 2 point rule around the box. In the 
A section, the rule was removed. This 
was the only change. 

The sample consisted of 113 farm 
men in A, 87 in B. Readership scores 
follow: 


34.6 40 
2.9 33 


41.2 
34.0 


A. No Rule 
No. % 


B. Rule 


No. % 
Article 


Read Some 83 

Read Most 72 
Box 

Read Most 73 64.6 38 43.7 


Again, the difference, tho substantial, 
might be the result of experimental 
error. So other tests were made. Alto- 
gether, we made five tests on different 
kinds of boxes with and without rules. 

The results were summarized, for 
our guidance on the staff, as follows: 

“Use the rule only when the box is 


73.5 55 
63.7 51 


63.2 
58.6 
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strong enough and exciting enough to 
stand by itself like a special article; 
drop the rule when the box is essen- 
tially a commentary on the accompany- 
ing article.” 

Our latest reported experiment in 
this field was in 1950. Maybe readers’ 
habits have changed. So another test of 
this kind is in the works. I assume it 
will come out like the others, but you 
never know. 


Yt A GOOD DEAL OF MONEY AND EN- 
ergy is spent by Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead on these eight kinds 
of investigations. What good do they do 
the paper? 

The opinion surveys, of course, 
make attractive articles. For instance, 
we have been measuring for several 
years the popularity of Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra T. Benson with Iowa 
farm people. An article showing the 
trend of farm opinion on this subject 
gets high readership. 

On Secretary Benson, the Wallace- 
Homestead Poll was able to show a 
trend in farm opinion over several 
years. The question asked in each case 
was this: “On the whole, what kind of 
a job do you think Ezra T. Benson is 
doing as secretary of agriculture?” 

Answers, by men and women com- 
bined, were as follows: 


July July Feb. Dec. 


1953 1954 1955 1955 
1. Good 17% 18% 15% 7% 
2. Fair 46 44 43 28 
3. Poor 25 26 27 48 
4. Not sure 12 12 15 17 

Another example is this: In a reader- 
interest survey of an October 1, 1955 
issue, one of the high scoring articles 
was a Wallace-Homestead Poll report- 
ing farm opinion on federal support for 
hogs. This article (copy only) scored 
65% Read Most for men and 29% 
Read Most for women. 
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This question was asked: “Should 
the government plan to support hog 
prices so that the average price to far- 
mers would not drop below $17 (80% 
of parity) at Chicago?” 

Most interesting part of the reply was 
the difference in the way age groups 
responded. In earlier surveys, younger 
men had been more reluctant than 
older men to ask for federal supports. 
But in this survey, farm operators in 
the age group 20-34 compared with 
older men as follows: 

Young Older 
men men 
1. Should support hogs 68% 58% 


2. Leave market alone 30 38 
3. Undecided y 3 4 


Editorial habits in our office have 
been altered because of split-run tests. 
Style has been simplified considerably 
since we found that 14-word sentences 
and 130 syllables per 100 words added 
readers. Also, we no longer jump arti- 
cles from page 12 to 54. Too many 


readers are lost. 

Do the results of these experiments 
go into the files to rust or are they 
applied by the staff? Since the staff it- 
self suggests experiments, members fol- 
low up the results with keen interest. 
But sometimes we forget what we 
learned five years ago. And it is always 
hard to convert new knowledge into 
actual practice. Any journal that relies 
on experimental work to guide its edi- 
torial policies must also work hard at 
seeing that the news about experiments 
is spread around and is accepted. 


i on THE WHOLE, HAVE THESE EXPER- 
iments paid off in improving the farm 
paper? This question is hard to answer. 
We have been improving, but so has 
the competition. TV has moved in; ra- 
dio is strong; farmers take more maga- 
zines of all kinds than they used to. 
Yet if we take reader-interest scores 
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of editorial departments from 1938 to 
date, we find that some show a steady 
increase. It is harder to measure the 
trend in special articles. 


One rough rule-of-thumb measure- 
ment goes like this: We used to say 
that a 40% Read Most score was the 
dividing line between a first-rate article 
and a mediocre article. Now we are 
inclined to push the figure up to 50%. 

The most important thing about get- 
ting readership is the hardest to measure. 
In preparing for the issue of January 19, 
we try to guess what farmers will be 
most concerned about on January 19. 
If we hit the right subject, subscribers 
will read the article in spite of bad 
writing, clumsy layout and poor print- 
ing. But how do you find the right 
subject? 


Opinion surveys give us some clues. 
Pre-test mail surveys help a little. Edi- 
tors in the field, with ears wide open, 
help too. But picking subject matter re- 
mains the most important and most dif- 
ficult of editorial tasks. 


Research in communication so far 
has helped us to handle with more skill 
the subjects we select. We still need 
to do much more to learn what these 
subjects should be. 

At this point someone usually asks: 
“But don’t you ever write articles about 
subjects in which farm people aren’t 
interested now, but in which they 
should be and might be interested?” 

Certainly we do. An editor who 
merely repeats the high-scoring articles 
of last year is bound to fail. The article 
that was successful last year may be a 
flop this year. The reader’s interests 
have changed. Time moves on. 

So an editor must continually gamble 
with articles on subjects he hasn’t cov- 
ered before. No one need fear editing 
will be on a slide-rule basis in the fu- 


(Continued on page 262) 











Freedom of the Press 
And Sir William Jones 


BY GARLAND H. CANNON* 


When Sir William Jones, 18th century English linguist, turned 
his hand to writing political pamphlets, he produced The Princi- 
ples of Government. The consequences were a Seditious libel 
trial and a political reaction to that trial which eventually found 
expression in the Fox Libel Act of 1792. 





V> SIR WILLIAM JONES (1746-94) HAD 
one of the greatest reputations of the 
18th century. His “Oriental” poems, “A 
Persian Song of Hafiz” and “On Parent 


Knees,” both loosely translated from . 


the Persian, brought almost universal 
acclaim, an acclaim which is still oc- 
casionally given today. His study of 
Sanskrit brought him not only fame as 
a linguist and linguistic scientist who 
first pointed out the resemblances be- 
tween Sanskrit and Latin and Greek, 
a suggestion that helped lead to the 
whole science of comparative linguis- 
tics, but also fame as the first translator 
of the Sakuntala, the most important of 
India’s hitherto forgotten dramatic lit- 
erature. His masterful Essay on Bail- 
ments was the first scientific treatise on 
the complicated legal subject of bail- 
ments, a treatise that remained the 
standard work for half a century and 
that pointed the way toward the eventual 
elevation of the subject of law to the 
status of a science. His 11 years as a 


*The author is an assistant professor of speech 
at the University of California, Berkeley. He re- 
ceived his B.A. and Ph.D. degrees from Texas 
and his M.A. from Stanford, all in English. He 
previou ly has taught at Stanford, Hawaii, Texas 
and Michigan. He is the author of several articles 
concerning Sir William Jones and has completed 
a biography which is awaiting publication. 


puisne judge on the Indian Supreme 
Court brought him great distinction in 
still another field, besides making him 
loved and revered by the Indian people. 

In the midst of such an incredibly 
busy life—including close friendships 
with men like Gibbon and Burke and a 
long presidency of Johnson’s famous 
Literary Club—Jones also won a name 
as a brilliant political pamphleteer. It 
was generally agreed that the young 
scholar’s ideas in his pamphlets ranged 
from liberal to radical, as far as politi- 
cally minded men of the times were 
concerned. Thus Walpole referred to 
him as “a staunch Whig, but very 
wrong-headed.”* Perhaps the most fa- 
mous and influential of Jones’s pam- 
phlets was The Principles of Govern- 
ment. Since time has long since obscured 
and even blurred the role of this work in 
developing a public opinion that helped 
lead to an early legal guarantee of the 
freedom of the English press, it might 
be worthwhile to trace its history and, 


‘Letter to Rev. William Mason, The Letters of 
Horace Walpole, ed. Mrs. Paget Toynbee (Ox- 
ford, 1903-05), XI, 170. Today Jones’s political 
writings would be considered quite conservative, 
but such honest expression of opinion in the 
1780s undoubtedly cost him the Oxford seat in 
the House of Commons for which he once stood, 
and delayed his appointment as Indian judge for 
almost five years. 
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in the process, to credit Jones for this 
part of his contribution to the develop- 
ment of English democracy. 

Jones wrote The Principles of Gov- 
ernment in 1782. That summer he had 
gone to Paris with John Paradise, John- 
son’s friend and a strong supporter of 
the American cause in the war then 
going on, as preparatory to an intended 
voyage to America with Paradise. This 
trip to the Continent was the last of 
three, in each of which Jones conferred 
with Franklin in regard to ending the 
American War. This time he met John 
Jay, who praised him as a rising figure 
and active constitutionalist. He also dis- 
cussed the political situation with 
Franklin and Count Charles Vergennes, 
a French statesman who hated England 
and who was aiding the American 
cause. It was during one of these dis- 
cussions, actually a friendly political 
argument with Vergennes, that Jones 
was stimulated to write The Principles 
of Government. 

Before one looks at that work, he 
should first be reminded that Jones be- 
lieved strongly in the English constitu- 
tion and the freedom which he thought 
it guaranteed English citizens. This be- 
lief was so strong that it had led some 
of his own countrymen to refer to him 
not only as a constitutionalist and ar- 
dent American sympathizer, but even 
to whisper in high government circles 
that he undertook his Continental trips 
as an agent of an underground group 
that, unknown to George III, was try- 
ing to negotiate a peace treaty with 
the American Colonies under terms to 
which the King would never have 
agreed. It is almost certain that these 
suspicions were unfounded, although 
Jones did carry communications back 
and forth between Franklin and Eng- 
lish “revolutionists” like Bishop Jona- 
than Shipley, Richard Price and Joseph 
Priestley, men who were willing to sub- 
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mit to almost any terms to end the 
long, useless war, even if these included 
independence for the Colonies. Certain 
it is that Jones’s political principles 
came up in his meetings with Franklin 
and Vergennes, and during one of 
these, in July 1782, he made the casual 
statement to Vergennes that these prin- 
ciples were actually quite uncompli- 
cated. When Vergennes shook his head 
no, Jones pursued the subject, and after 
a moment’s discussion, decided to com- 
pose a jeu d’esprit to prove his point. 

As Dr. Samuel Parr later explained :* 

[Jones] told me he wrote it after a con- 

versation, in which he maintained, and 

Vergennes denied, that the first princi- 

ples of government could be made in- 

telligible to plain illiterate readers. Dr. 

****, who was present, doubted.— 

Jones wrote the Dialogue in French.— 

They met.—Vergennes yielded—. **** 

decided. Jones on his return [to Eng- 

land] translated the book, and it was 

published, without animadversion, by 

the Constitutional Society. 
For his model Jones used one of Plato’s 
dialogues, in which a boy who knew 
nothing about geography was, by 
means of a series of simple questions, 
led to demonstrate a principle of geog- 
raphy. 

Upon Jones’s return to London the 
jeu d’esprit was published anonymously 
as a free pamphlet, with the statement 
on the title page that the work had 
been “Written by a member of the 
Society for Constitutional Informa- 
tion.” This Society, which was com- 
posed of men of “pronounced Whig 
and Radical opinions and which... 
bought and circulated books among its 
members, and published works of ad- 
vanced political thought that probably 
no ordinary publisher would have 
touched,” had made Jones an honorary 


2Parr’s book-note, A Catalogue of the Li- 
brary of the Late Reverend and Learned Samuel 
Parr, LL.D. (London, 1827), p. 441. 
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member in the spring of that year.* 
The Society had already published his 
“anonymous” Ode in Imitation of 
Alceus, a 32-line political poem that 
was fast becoming celebrated in Eng- 
lish radical circles; so it is not surpris- 
ing that the Society published this new 
composition. 


Yt JONES WROTE The Principles of 
Government, in a Dialogue between a 
Scholar and a Peasant in dialogue 
form. In it a scholar asks a peasant a 
series of questions (in later printings 
these designations became gentleman 
and farmer to save offending the com- 
mon man, to whom these later editions 
were principally directed). The scholar 
begins by pointing out that the peasant’s 
club in the village might be compared 
with a weak, small free state. Since the 
peasant and other members of his club 
would oppose a single member or a few 
members who tried to seize permanent, 
unrepresentative control of the club, 
then the farmer should be ready to 
fight with his musket if a similar situa- 
tion were to develop in England, the 
“political club” of which he is a mem- 
ber. Through Socratically progressive, 
carefully selected questions, the scholar 
is thus able to get the peasant to articu- 
late his political feelings. These ques- 
tions are usually provocative. For ex- 
ample: 


S. But have you not some head or 
president of your club? 

P. The master for each night is 
chosen by all the company present the 
week before. 

S. Does he make laws to bind you in 
case of ill temper or misbehaviour? 

P. He make laws! He bind us! No; 


3C. B. Roylance Kent, The English Radicals 
(London, 1899), p. 86. The first edition of The 
Principles of Government also contained letters 
on parliamentary representation by Thomas 
Yeates, who was the Secretary of the Society, 
and Capell Lofft, a firebrand whom Boswell once 
called the “little David of popular spirit.” 
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we have all agreed to a set of equal 
rules, which are signed by every new 
comer, and were written in a strange 
hand by young Spelman, the lawyer’s 
clerk, whose uncle is a member. 

S. What should you do, if any one 
member were to insist on becoming per- 
petual master, and on altering your 
rules at his arbitrary will and pleasure? 

P. We should expel him. 

S. What, if he were to bring a ser- 
jeant’s guard, when the militia are quar- 
tered in your neighborhood, and insist 
upon your obeying him? 

P. We should resist, if we could; if 
not, the society would be broken up. 


Toward the end of the conversation 
the scholar is able to come directly to 
the point: 


S. Recollect your opinion about your 
club in the village, and tell me what 
ought to be the consequence, if the King 
alone were to insist on making laws, or 
on altering them at his will and pleasure. 

P. He too must be expelled. 

S. Oh! but think of his standing army 
and of the militia, which now are his in 
substance, though ours in form. 

P. If he were to employ that force 
against the nation, they would and 
ought to resist him, or the state would 
cease to be a state. 


Then the scholar gives the peasant a 
musket and the advice to “spend an 
hour every morning in the next fort- 
night in learning to prime and load 
expeditiously, and to fire and charge 
with bayonet firmly and regularly.” 
This advice, it hardly needs to be said, 
was quite advanced for the time. 


Upon its publication The Principles 
of Government achieved a great degree 
of fame and notoriety at once, the 
more liberal Whigs praising the pam- 
phlet as a fine denouncement of domes- 
tic tyranny and the more conservative 
Tories condemning it as a dangerous, 
even radical work. It was reviewed in 
the public press, though comments 
were cautious. A typical notice was that 
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which appeared in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine:* 

Whether this small tract, which has 
been much circulated in Wales, and is 
supposed to be by no mean hand, de- 
serves the approbation bestowed upon 
it by the Flintshire Committee, or the 
epithets (which have also been given it) 
of ‘seditious, treasonable, and diaboli- 
cal,’ let the impartial reader determine. 
If it be the latter, ‘Lord Somers,’ says 
the author, in an advertisement pre- 
fixed, ‘was an incendiary, Locke a trai- 
tor, and the convention-parliament a 
pandemonium.’ 

In the London coffee houses the pam- 
phlet was a frequent subject of discus- 
sion. Of course, any agitation that the 
pamphlet might stir up weakened George 
III's power in England, so that po- 
tential danger was posed to his capaci- 
ties to carry on very effectively his 
unpopular war against the Colonies. 
After all, one thesis of the pamphlet 
was that the English people had the 
right to criticize George III’s attempted 
autocratic rule, even if that right turned 
out to be revolt or civil war when car- 
ried to its logical end. The pamphlet 
could, indeed, prove troublesome to the 
Administration, though for the moment 
there was no move toward government 
prosecution. 


¥@ APPARENTLY JONES HAD HAD NO PAR- 
ticular plan to publish The Principles of 
Government when he first wrote it. To 
him it had been a simple literary exer- 
cise and a test of his mastery of ver- 
nacular French. Yet his belief in con- 
stitutional government was too strong to 
resist, so that the chance to publish this 
new statement of his political views 
could not be rejected. Whether Secre- 
tary Yeates approached Jones about the 
matter or vice-versa will probably never 
be known. Certain it is that the Society 


*LIII (April 1783), 332. 
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for Constitutional Information did not 
miss this opportunity to add to its dis- 
tinguished list of politically advanced 
publications. The pamphlet appeared in 
late 1782. 

Shortly after his return from Paris, 
Jones spent a month at the home of 
Bishop Jonathan Shipley, the man who 
had opposed sanctions against Boston 
(for the Tea Party) and who had been 
the sole member of the House of Lords 
to vote against the unwise Quebec Bill, 
the legislation that imposed such sanc- 
tions. Here Jones successfully ended his 
long suit for the hand in marriage of 
the Bishop’s oldest daughter. Here he 
also renewed his acquaintance with 
Anna Maria’s only brother, William, the 
Dean of St. Asaph, and it was at this 
time that William Shipley presumably 
first read The Principles of Govern- 
ment. Immediately enthusiastic about 
the work, Shipley submitted it to the 
Flintshire Committee, a local branch of 
the Society for Constitutional Informa- 
tion. The Committee voted that the 
pamphlet should be translated into 
Welsh and published, with Jones himself 
requested to do the translating. But 
when Jones explained to his future 
brother-in-law that the pamphlet might 
do mischief, Shipley asked Jones to stop 
working on the Welsh translation. 

The matter would have been dead 
right there and the Libel Act of 1792 
might not have been enacted until dec- 
ades later, or perhaps never, had there 
not been a singular occurrence. At a 
county meeting on January 7, 1783, 
Thomas Fitzmaurice—a narrow little 
man who was the county sheriff, a Tory 
leader and a personal enemy of Wil- 
liam Shipley—severely attacked the 
Dean for having intended to publish 
The Principles of Government. Incensed 
by the vicious speech, as well as deter- 
mined to disprove the malicious charge 
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that he had deliberately been intending 
to publish and circulate a work that he 
knew to be libelous, the Dean arranged 
to have a few copies of the pamphlet re- 
printed in English and circulated there 
in Wales. To these he appended a brief 
Advertisement complaining of Fitzmau- 
rice’s injurious misrepresentations, 
thereby revealing his intention in pub- 
lishing these few copies of the contro- 
versial pamphlet. 

Solicitor-General Lee and Attorney- 
General Wallace, whose duty it was to 
prosecute offenders against the state, 
were Officially given a copy of Shipley’s 
reprint by the Treasury ministers, but 
they ruled that there should not be a 
State prosecution. Fitzmaurice protested 
to them that the work was treasonous, 
but for the moment he was laughed at 
by the ministers, the public prosecutors, 
and even by George III himself. How- 
ever, Fitzmaurice would not give up so 
easily. He was able to persuade the 
county grand jury to indict Shipley on 
the charge of having published a sedi- 
tious libel. 

The Constitutional Society promptly 
hired the famous lawyer Thomas Er- 
skine to defend Shipley. The prosecutor, 
realizing that the local jury would be 
biased toward the defendant, had the 
jury dismissed and the indictment trans- 
ferred to an English county. But be- 
cause the prosecutor at Wrexham 
shrank away from holding the trial, the 
case was transferred again, this time to 
the King’s Bench at Shrewsbury. The 
King’s writ was presented to Lord Ken- 
yon, Chief Justice of Chester, and one of 
the most important trials of the 18th 
century began in August of 1784.° 

By now Jones’s own role in the mat- 


5This paragraph and the previous three are 
primarily from Erskine’s speech before Justice 
Buller on Aug. 6. In Select Speeches, ed. Na- 
thaniel Chapman (Philadelphia, 1807-08), II, 2— 
45. 
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ter had long since ended. So certain had 
he been that every principle in the pam- 
phlet was strictly conformable to the 
laws and constitution of England, that 
he had permitted the Society for Con- 
stitutional Information to reprint the 
work in 1783, this time with new in- 
formation on the title page: “Written 
by Sir William Jones, a member of the 
Society.” ® He wrote Lord Kenyon, iden- 
tifying himself as the author and de- 
fending the work as strictly constitu- 
tional.* Then on his way to India he 
wrote Lord Ashburton, who had played 
a significant role in securing Jones’s 
Supreme Court judgeship, that the ideas 
in the pamphlet “are just and rational, 
that substantial freedom is both the 
daughter and parent of virtue, and that 
virtue is the only source of public and 
private Felicity.”* In the letter he stated 
that he was not at all afraid that the 
jury’s verdict might be against his 
brother-in-law. 


> HAD HE BEEN IN ENGLAND, HOW- 
ever, and familiar with the progress of 
the trial, he most certainly would have 
been worried. Erskine had eagerly ac- 
cepted the important case offered him 
by the Society, but his interest had 
somewhat dulled after successive trans- 
fers and postponements of the trial. 
None the less, in his first speech to the 
jury, he asserted his “hearty approba- 
tion of every sentiment contained in this 
little book. . . . Our own general rights, 
as members of a free state, are not less 
involved than the private rights of the 


©The pamphlet had quite a bibliographical his- 
tory. Besides the editions already mentioned, the 
pamphlet was later published in 1797, with notes 
and historical elucidations by T. S. Norgate; and 
in London in 1800 and 1818. 

TJohn B. Nichols, Jllustrations of the Literary 
History of the Eighteenth Century (London, 
1858), VII, 452. 

8 Letter, April 27, 1783, Memoirs of the Life, 
Writings and Correspondence of Sir William 
Jones, 2nd ed. (London, 1806), p. 230. 
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individual I am defending.”® But the 
charge against his client was a grave 
one. Shipley was accused of having 
published a libelous work?® 


with a malicious design and intention to 

infuse among the subjects of this realm, 

jealousies and suspicions of the king 

and his government; to create disaffec- 

tion to his person; to raise seditions and 

tumults within the kingdom; and to ex- 

cite his majesty’s subjects to attempt, by 

armed rebellion and violence, to subvert 

the state and constitution of the nation. 

The argument between Erskine and 
Bearcroft, chief counsel for the Crown, 
immediately waxed hot. Bearcroft be- 
gan with a paradox. He maintained that 
if the jury believed The Principles of 
Government to have no tendency to- 
ward sedition, then the jury should ac- 
quit Shipley; inconsistently, however, 
he also maintained that the question of 
whether or not the pamphlet had this 
tendency would be decided by the 
court and, therefore, was foreign to the 
present case as far as the jury was con- 
cerned. Erskine scathingly pointed out 
the absurdity of Bearcroft’s reasoning. 
Bearcroft then charged that the part of 
the pamphlet dealing with the people’s 
parliamentary representation meant the 
bearing of arms, an accusation which 
Erskine promptly denied: “Cannot a 
man sign a petition without tossing a 
firelock?”** The latter part of the pam- 
phiet, where the most advanced ideas 
lay, came in for particular attack. Er- 
skine was able to refute this new attack 
by pointing out that because there were 
obvious contradictions among these 
ideas, it was clear that Jones had in- 
tended them solely as abstract specula- 
tions on government and not as sugges- 


*On Aug. 6. In Select Speeches, Il, 4-5. 

10From the charge, as read by Erskine. Ibid., 
p- 11. 

1 Ibid., p. 17. The remainder of the account of 
this first trial is from the same speech, pp. 17-45. 
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tions for action on the part of the pub- 
lic or as a part of Jones’s whole system 
of government. 

Toward the end of the trial Bear- 
croft began to reveal the true feelings 
of the Crown. He insisted that even if 
he were to assume for the moment that 
the pamphlet was actually constitutional 
and perfectly legal, it might do mischief 
if the people were told of these princi- 
ples on which their personal liberty was 
supposedly based. Erskine retorted that 
Locke and Bolingbroke, whom he called 
respectively the greatest Whig of all, 
and the great Tory, were in complete 
agreement that the people should be en- 
lightened about their government. He 
also reminded the court that the pam- 
phlet had been repeatedly circulated in 
London itself without censure and mis- 
chief. 

The decision came quickly, and it 
was not to Erskine’s liking. The jury 
found Shipley guilty of publishing only; 
however, the jury did resist Judge Bul- 
ler’s firm attempts to intimidate them 
into dropping the word only from the 
verdict, and the jury did show its partial 
independence from Buller by deliber- 
ately stating in the verdict that “whether 
a libel or not we do not find.”?? The 
fact was, though, that Shipley had been 
declared guilty without an investigation 
of his “guilt,” for the jury had not been 
permitted to rule on whether the pam- 
phlet was libelous. Moreover, Buller had 
threatened to hold Erskine in contempt 
of court. The audience applauded as 
Erskine left the Shrewsbury courtroom. 

The case, meanwhile, had been arous- 
ing great public interest and enthusiasm. 
A question of the strength and validity 
of the English constitution had been 
raised. A tyrannical ruling like those of 
the Court of Star Chamber, under the 


2 Lloyd Stryker, For the Defense: Thomas Er- 
skine (Garden City, N. Y., 1947), pp. 126, 132. 
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Tudors and Stuarts, had just been per- 
petrated against Shipley. Was its legal 
basis to remain unchallenged, or did 
man have a moral right to express views 
contrary to the Administration’s views 
without having himself automatically 
condemned as treasonous? Certain it 
was that even as Erskine left the court- 
room, smarting in defeat, he was al- 
ready planning to appeal for a new 
trial. He certainly intended to be vocal 
on this issue. 

It is extremely significant that a man 
named Joseph Gurney had taken down 
the proceedings in “Short Hand,” and 
he now released that transcript in book 
form, so that the events of the trial re- 
ceived wide publicity. A. W. Blanchard 
had also transcribed the proceedings, 
and the Society for Constitutional In- 
formation published Blanchard’s record, 
distributing copies gratis. The Society 
also reprinted Jones’s original pamphlet 
and circulated it gratis in an obvious 
challenge to the decision. In short, the 
case had already led to one innovation 
—an uncensored reporting of the full 
events of an important state trial. The 
public had been given the facts. They 
did not have to rely on whatever pre- 
judiced account that the Administration 
might give of the trial. 

Most newspaper editors took a cau- 
tious view of the matter. They printed 
only the barest, least controversial facts 
in the case. Thus the item in the Lon- 
don Daily Advertiser of August 13, 
1784, read: 

Yesterday came on before Mr. Justice 
Buller, and a Special Jury, the long ex- 
pected Cause, the King against the Rev. 
Dean of St. A. for a Libel; when after 
a Trial of near five hours, the Jury re- 
turned a Verdict finding the Defendant 


‘Guilty of publishing the Pamphlet, but 
whether a Libel or not, we do not find.’ 


In order to avoid commenting on the 
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jury’s decision, the editor had quoted 
the jury! 

Magazine editors were almost as cau- 
tious. After all, anyone connected with 
the public press did not yet know what 
success a mere lawyer, although he was 
known to be one of the most capable 
of the century, would have in legally 
challenging a practice that English kings 
had indulged in for centuries as a means 
of getting their own way. For example, 
the editors of the Monthly Review re- 
marked that in Jones’s pamphlet** 


the great principles of liberty, on which 
the constitution of government in this 
country depends, are wound up to what 
the Author, we conclude, considered as 
their highest pitch of perfection. Gov- 
ernments, however, be their fundamen- 
tal or first principles what they will, 
never like these presumptuous investi- 
gations, which often seem pregnant with 
something or other of a nature rather 
alarming to the powers that be, tending 
to rouse the people, to prompt them to 
look into their public affairs, and take 
care for the security of their best and 
most important interests. Hence it is not 
to be thought extraordinary that offence 
was taken at some very bold tenets and 
positions maintained and propagated in 
the little tract above-mentioned, or that 
some agent was found hardy enough to 
stand forth in defiance of this daring 
whiggish society [the Society for Con- 
stitutional Information] and to com- 
mence a prosecution against them, in 
the person of the Dean of St. Asaph 
(one of its members, we suppose), who 
was charged with the crime of repub- 
lishing the pamphlet in question: not as 
being the Author, for every body knew 
that the Dean’s brother-in-law, Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, lately appointed a Judge in 
the East Indies, was the writer of this 
‘seditious libel,’ as the prosecutor terms 
it. 

The Monthly Review editors did, how- 

ever, note that this momentous case in 

the “great cause of freedom” had 


caused widespread public interest. An 


18 LXIX (Oct. 1784), 349. 
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informed public opinion was, indeed, 
beginning to ally itself behind Erskine 
and Shipley. 


V> ON NOVEMBER 15, 1784, ERSKINE 
came before Judge Mansfield and re- 
quested a new trial.* In this second 
address Erskine’s chief argument was 
that Shipley had been declared guilty 
of publishing Jones’s work, a decision 
that was only a partial one, inasmuch 
as Shipley had pleaded “not guilty” to 
the whole charge of publishing a libel- 
ous and seditious work. In short, it was 
not sensible and it should not be legal 
for the jury to judge a defendant guilty 
of publishing a work, without being 
permitted to judge the work itself. Thus 
Buller had asked the jurors to*® 


pronounce a verdict which upon the 
face of the record includes a judgement 
upon their oaths that the paper is a 
libel, and that the publisher’s intentions 
in publishing it were wicked and sedi- 
tious, although neither the one nor the 
other made any part of their considera- 
tion. 
Erskine’s conclusion was that the ques- 
tion at stake involved “in its determina- 
tion and its consequences, the liberty of 
the press, and in that liberty, the very 
existence of every part of the publick 
freedom.” ?¢ 
Before denying Erskine’s motion for 
a new trial, Lord Mansfield went 
through a catalogue of the opinions of 
some of the famous judges who had 
presided at the King’s Bench. Thus he 
legally upheld the principle which, if 
it remained future practice, meant that 
Crown judges could continue to rule as 
libelous any political work that they 
did not like, and then perform the sim- 
ple, automatic task of getting a jury 
decision that an author and publisher 


The speech is in Select Speeches, Il, 47-119. 
% Ibid., p. 81. 
16 Ibid., p. 119. 
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were guilty of publishing a libel. Unless 
the principle were overthrown, the Eng- 
lish could never be free men living in 
an atmosphere of liberty guaranteed 
them by the constitution and common 
law. Fortunately, however, out of this 
case there was developing a public feel- 
ing that a citizen had a moral right to 
express in print his own political opin- 
ion, and that this right of “freedom 
of the press” should be legally guaran- 
teed, so that the citizen would be pro- 
tected from unjust prosecution for libel 
by the state. 


Knowing that he was right and con- 
vinced that the public was sympathetic 
to his cause, Erskine refused to concede 
after Manfield’s ruling. Within seconds 
after Mansfield had delivered his opin- 
ion against a new trial, which was 
backed by the other three judges, Er- 
skine asked permission to file for an 
arrest of judgment in order to block the 
sentencing of his client. Mansfield 
grudgingly consented, unable to stop 
Erskine’s perfectly legal move. 

At the hearing on the arrest of judg- 
ment a few days later, the judge ordered 
the Crown counsel to show why The 
Principles of Government was libelous. 
An ingenious argument was presented, 
but almost as soon as Erskine rose to 
reply, the Crown withdrew because of 
the instability and inconsistency of their 
position. So Erskine won the case. Ex- 
onerated, William Shipley returned in 
triumph to Wales, where he was greeted 
by bonfires and processions.‘* But 
again, newspaper editors were cautious 
in reporting the government’s defeat, 
for repercussions were still possible. 
Thus the account in the London Daily 
Advertiser read: 


Yesterday Morning at Nine o’Clock 
came on in the Court of King’s Bench, 
Westminster, the further Hearing of the 


7 


his paragraph is from Stryker, op. cit., pp. 
133-35. 








Freedom of the Press and Sir William Jones 


Case of the King against the Dean of 

St. Asaph for a Libel; when after a 

Variety of Arguments from the Coun- 

sel on both Sides, which continued till 

Half past Twelve, the Court arrested 

Judgment on the Motion of the De- 

fendant’s Counsel. 

Too, the principle remained, even if 
the individual case had been won. The 
government’s argument had collapsed 
only because the prosecutor had been 
unable to convince the judge that The 
Principles of Government was a libel- 
ous and treasonous publication. Suppose 
that it had been libelous. Then Mans- 
field’s ruling would certainly have been 
upheld, and in the future, innocent peo- 
ple who published an innocent work 
could be judged guilty of publishing a 
libel if the judge chose to call the work 
a libel. 

It should be remembered that Jones 
had anticipated accusations from ex- 
tremist Tories and had denied these 
charges from the moment that the Soci- 
ety published his little pamphlet. He had 
never thought that any part of the pam- 
phlet was unconstitutional, and the col- 
lapse of the state’s case only proved him 
right. But he was far away in India, con- 
cerned with Indian law and Sanskrit, 
when the case against Shipley abruptly 
collapsed. The fact remained, however, 
that future prosecutions might occur, 
with the jury again being ordered to de- 
cide only whether the defendant had pub- 
lished a work, and with the judge reserv- 
ing the right to decide whether that work 
was libelous or not. 


Y> PITT, BURKE, FOX AND OTHER POW- 
erful statesmen of the time were in gen- 
eral agreement with Erskine on the 
great constitutional question that Lord 
Mansfield’s ruling had raised: some 
means had to be found to guarantee 
freedom of expression in the press and 
the circulation of that expression. Some 
bill must be passed to prevent future 
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decisions of the sort that had occurred 
in Shipley’s case, in which the judge 
had invoked a principle that harked 
back to the worst days of the Court of 
Star Chamber. 


Fox shortly introduced his famous 
libel bill in the House of Commons. 
He did not find Crown opposition lack- 
ing, for he was quickly confronted by 
a stubborn Tory in the person of Chan- 
cellor Thurlow. Burke and the Rocking- 
ham Party, meanwhile, pressed unsuc- 
cessfully for an enacting bill, so that 
in the future, a jury would have the 
right to decide whether the publication 
submitted to it constituted a libel. On 
the other hand, although Pitt and his 
followers asserted that Mansfield was 
guilty of breaking the law and could be 
impeached, they maintained that the 
way to prevent future rulings like those 
of Buller and Mansfield was to enact a 
declaratory law.’® Such differences in 
view as to the means of accomplishing 
the same end caused great irritation on 
both sides and seriously impaired pro- 
gress on Fox’s libel bill. 

The history of this legislative and per- 
sonal debate is quite complex, involving 
matters of personality and differences of 
view as to the best legislative solution to 
the great constitutional question that 
Mansfield’s ruling had raised in 1784. 
The details of this history are not par- 
ticularly relevant here, except to in- 
dicate that it was this kind of disagree- 
ment, coupled with Thurlow’s steady 
opposition to any kind of a libel bill, 
that delayed the passage of Fox’s bill 
for eight years. The public opinion that 
Jones’s little literary exercise had indi- 
rectly awakened was spreading and 
crystallizing through these years. During 
this time there was less and less Tory 
effort to label The Principles of Govern- 


18 William Lecky, A History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century (New York, 1883), III, 211. 
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ment as libelous or treasonous, and by 
1792 the pamphlet generally had taken 
its place in the stream of progressive 
political writings that were helping lay 
the groundwork for the democratic Re- 
form Bills of the next century. That the 
pamphlet continued to be read and dis- 
cussed for several decades can be at- 
tested to by the fact that there was a 
new edition published as late as 1818. 

In 1792, then, Fox’s libel bill passed 
both houses of Parliament. Pitt helped 
assure passage by giving the measure 
his frank and cordial support.’® Erskine, 
who had never lost his strong interest 
in the question, continued to be a major 
asset, particularly since he had been 
the first to make a court test of a tyran- 
nical practice that had to be legally 
shattered if English society were ever to 
advance toward a position where there 
was freedom of the press. 

The libel act of 1792 was in four 
parts. In one of these there was the 
qualification that the judge had the 


right to instruct the jury on essential 
matters relative to the case at hand. But 
this qualification in no way deterred 
from the intention and scope of the 
preamble:?° 


the jury sworn to try the issue may give 
a general verdict of guilty or not guilty 
upon the whole matter put in issue upon 
such indictment or information; and 
shall not be required or directed, by. the 
Court or judge before whom such in- 
dictment or information shall be tried, 
to find the defendant or defendants 
guilty, merely on the proof of the pub- 
lication by such defendant or defend- 
ants of the paper charged to be a libel, 
and of the sense ascribed to the same 
in such indictment or information. 


Historically, this early statute was, 
of course, only one of several in the 


#2 J. L. Le B. Hammond, Charles James Fox: 
a Political Study (London, 1903), p. 126. 

* The text of the Act is in Hugh Fraser, The 
Law of Libel in Its Relation to the Press (Lon- 
don, 1889), pp. 73-74. 
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development toward English freedom of 
the press. Mansfield’s ruling against 
Shipley had involved only one facet of 
the whole complicated question of press 
freedom, but like all the other related 
cases, it had grown indirectly out of an 
executive’s unconstitutional and tyran- 
nical practice of keeping people from 
writing and publishing political views 
contrary to those expressed by the ex- 
ecutive power. The little sheriff, Fitz- 
maurice, had failed in the prosecution 
venture he had started against the man 
he hated. Yet it took eight years for the 
men who believed in constitutional lib- 
erty to enact a statute preventing such 
executive action in the future. From 
1792 on, English juries had the right to 
decide whether the writing in question 
constituted a libel, as well as whether 
the defendant had published the writing. 
The developing movement toward free- 
dom of the press had been given a tre- 
mendous boost by the new law, though 
freedom of the press in England was 
still far from being guaranteed. 

Curiously, Sir William Jones had 
twice been right. First, the jeu d’esprit 
resulting from his discussion with Ver- 
gennes had convinced that French 
statesman that “the first principles of 
government could be made intelligible 
to plain illiterate readers.” Second, be- 
cause Shipley’s publication of The 
Principles of Government had publicly 
and legally raised the great constitu- 
tional question of freedom of the press, 
a principle that modern Western society 
considers basic to democratic govern- 
ment, Jones was thus able to tell “plain 
illiterate readers” that they had these 
democratic first principles of govern- 
ment to protect them. And if Jones’s 
reaction upon hearing of the passage of 
Fox’s Libel Act had remained for pos- 
terity, it is probable that it would have 
been something like “I told you it was 
constitutional, didn’t I?” 











A Semantic Slant on 
"Objectivity" vs. "Interpretation" 


BY H. R. JOLLIFFE 


The idea that there is an essential conflict between these two 
types of reporting appears to be based upon a faulty concept, 
which semantic analysis helps to eliminate. The author, a pro- 
fessor of journalism at Michigan State University, gave the talk 
upon which this paper is based at the 1955 AEJ convention. 





Yt WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG WE 
were surrounded by chaos. Hundreds 
of stimuli jabbed our senses—bright 
lights, noises, cramps and safety pins. 
They affected our comfort and securi- 
ty, but they didn’t make sense. 


Then we began to notice things hap- 
pening together, or one after another, 
and in our minds we began to make 
associations. We associated food and 
other nice things with Mother—barking 
with dogs—snuffles with hankies—and 
so on. It was the associations that be- 
gan to make sense. In fact, certain 
things came together so regularly that 
either one by itself tended to suggest, 
imply, Or mean the other. 

And one element in that infant chaos 
was the funny sounds people made— 
words. Again we developed associa- 
tions. We associated the words with 
certain objects, happenings or feelings; 
and these associations were strength- 
ened when we began using the words 
ourselves with more or less constant 
results. 

Language, then, is a matter of con- 
ditioned responses, as Leonard Bloom- 
field has demonstrated in Language. 


' Language (New York: 


Henry Holt & Co., 
1933), pp. 22ff. 
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Certain stimuli cause us to respond 
with certain words, and these words 
trigger other conditioned responses in 
our hearers. Our biggest dictionary is 
experience—not Webster. 

In communication, a word is simply 
a link between two different ranges of 
experience. The speaker’s meaning and 
the hearer’s meaning are never quite 
the same. 


Fortunately, however, our experiences 
coincide enough so that we can com- 
municate reasonably well when our 
words point to people, objects and pic- 
turable actions. On abstract levels—like 


“objectivity” and “interpretation” — 
communication is harder. 

To diagram verbal communication in 
a simple form (Figure 1), we can bor- 
row—and add to—the semantic tri- 
angle of Ogden and Richards.” The orig- 
inal triangle (at the left in the draw- 
ing) illustrates how (A) the speaker 
uses words that are stimulated by (B) 
his reference to the facts. Note that any 
direct connection (C) between the 
facts and the words is an illusion. The 
only connection between the facts and 


*C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, The Mean- 
ing of Meaning (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1936). 
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the words is through the the speaker’s 
nervous system. 

I have added a second “triangle” to 
represent how the reader, through his 
nervous system, arrives at meaning. As 
we all know, what he reaches may be 
far different from the original facts. 
The complete diagram (Figure 1) 
shows four different lines that can get 
out of order. 


YW READERS BEING WHAT THEY ARE, 
the reporter’s main problems in com- 
munication are these: 

(A) He must put all the needed 
facts into words, and those words must 
be a part of the reader’s language, used 
as the reader uses them. (That is part 
of “interpretive” reporting.) 

(B) He must be sure as he can be 
that he knows the facts, completely and 
in context. 

The semantically-conditioned hearer 
is always alert for possible communica- 
tion trouble, and he has two important 
questions: 


(B) How do you know? 

These are two separate questions. If 
we always kept them separate we 
would save a lot of fruitless arguments 
—and a lot of faulty reporting. 

Of recent years a peculiar debate has 
developed on “Objectivity versus Inter- 
pretation.” It seems to be based on the 
faulty concept that there are three 
kinds of reporting—objective, interpre- 
tive and editorializing—which are dia- 


gramed in Figure 2. This seems to me 
as faulty as saying there are three kinds 
of women—thin, smart and loose. 

When you ask the important seman- 
tic question—“What do you mean?” 
—it becomes clear that those who ar- 
gue for “objectivity” against “interpre- 
tation” and those who argue for “inter- 
pretation” against “objectivity” simply 
do not mean the same things. 

The editors of Time once laid claim 
to objectivity; later they dropped the 
claim, declaring objectivity impossible.* 
General semanticists would be quick to 
point out a shift in referents here, from 
objectivity, to objectivity,. 

Some writers are careful to define 
their terms before using them in asser- 
tions. Among such are Frank L. Mott 
in his chapter on “Objective News ver- 
sus Qualified Report” in The News in 
America (Harvard University Press, 
1952) and Lester Markel in “The Case 
for ‘Interpretation’” in the ASNE Bul- 
letin (No. 353) of April 1, 1951. 

Some other writers, who often agree 
on what is sound practice, do not state 
their implicit definitions. But they tend 
to equate objectivity with the reporting 
of isolated facts if their plea is for more 


* Time, March 8, 1948, p. 65. 
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interpretation, or to equate interpreta- 
tion with editorializing if they take a 
stand against it. 


@ IF THE DEBATE, THEN, IS LARGELY 
“verbal,” where is the harm? The dan- 
ger is that the beginner may carry one 
man’s use of language into another 
man’s argument, thereby assuming 
good sanction for bad practice. I am 
sure you have all seen unsemantic stu- 
dents wallowing in confusion because 
they supposed Professor Jones in soci- 
ology was using words in the same way 
as they had been defined by Professor 
Smith in psychology. 

It reminds one of the time when 
certain educationists declared that rote 
learning was useless. And useless it 
may be for “building up mental mus- 
cles” by exercise. But what happened 
when young teachers took them seri- 
ously and abolished all rote learning— 
including the ABC’s? Kids grew up 
who couldn’t find a word in a diction- 
ary or a name in a telephone book. 
They didn’t know which letter came 
after which. 

We don’t want a school of slipshod, 
biased, crystal-gazing, propagandistic re- 
porters who think objectivity is passé. 
And we don’t want purveyors of mean- 


ingless facts—mere carriers of oral 
handouts—who think there is something 
obscene about interpretation. 


Until the debaters latched onto those 
two words, their traditional and diction- 
ary meanings clearly indicated two dif- 
ferent orders of abstraction. Objectivity 
was a quality or a goal—never attain- 
able by subjective human beings—but 
always approachable. Interpretation was 
an activity which could carry us toward 
or away from that goal. For one can 
interpret to give the reader as true and 
undistorted a picture of things as possi- 
ble. That I would call objective inter- 
pretation. Or one can interpret ignor- 
antly, emotionally or propagandistically. 

Figure 2 with its trichotomy of water- 
tight compartments puts things of dif- 
ferent orders on the same plane. In my 
opinion, Figure 3 is a healthier diagram 
as a skeleton for our thinking. 

Note there are no watertight compart- 
ments, no dichotomies or trichotomies. 
Things are relative rather than absolute. 
This helps us to dispose of the unfor- 
tunate equation of bare, bald facts with 
objectivity. 

Let A in Figure 3 represent the news 
item: “The Methodist choir will resume 
its fall rehearsals at 7:30 p.m. Thurs- 
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day.” There is a nice, bald fact for you. 
It is as objective as the situation re- 
quires. 


Let B, represent the statement: “Pro- 
fessor Jones called Professor Smith an 
S.0.B. today.” There’s another bare, 
bald fact. But is its reporting objective? 
Not by a long shot. Jones and Smith are 
good friends. The Dean said, “We need 
somebody to take the minutes of this 
meeting.” Professor Smith grinned and 
said, “I nominate Jones.” Whereupon 
Jones laughed and called Smith you 
know what. The added facts, or inter- 
pretation, bring the story closer to ob- 
jectivity, in the position marked B,. Or 
take an actual news story: 

B, represents that a teen-age driver 
collided with a car in a funeral proces- 
sion and two old men were killed. Ob- 
jective? No! To bring it to the B, posi- 
tion let’s add these facts: The two old 
men had fallen a block behind the pro- 
cession. They were going 50 miles an 


hour to catch up. They ran a red light. 
The youth, with the green light, slam- 
med on his brakes. He barely touched 
the other car, but it went out of control 
and smashed into a tree. A city ordi- 


nance lets funeral processions go 
through red lights—but it does not de- 
fine how close you have to be, to be 
legally in one. 

C, represents the bare, objective fact 
of a City Council vote that the reader 
doesn’t understand. C, is slanted inter- 
pretation by stacking facts like how 
many millions it will cost the taxpayers 
and the fact that Councilman Diehard 
called it “creeping Communism.” C, 
brings it back to objectivity by fairly 
reporting both sides, telling what it will 
cost the reader, what are the needs, and 
what he and others stand to gain. 


Wi THERE ARE MANY OTHER PHASES 
that space will not let me dwell on, but 
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let us revert for a moment to Figure 1. 

A sharp distinction needs to be made 
between the open and the hidden refer- 
ent. If I say the Washington National 
Monument is a white marble obelisk, 
555 feet, 5¥ inches high, every word 
has an open referent; it points to some- 
thing that can be objectively verified. 
But if I say that the Washington Monu- 
ment is “beautiful” or was a “waste” of 
money, the referents to those words are 
hidden inside my skull. They symbolize 
internal responses—not external stimuli. 
There can be argument—rather useless 
argument—but there can be no objec- 
tive verification. 

Some of the more enthusiastic pro- 
ponents of interpretation advocate criti- 
cism and the exposure of motives. This 
is dubious doctrine. What a man stands 
to gain or lose by a transaction may be 
objectively verifiable. But praise and 
blame have their referents inside me; 
and motives are referents inside the 
other fellow. Should interpretive re- 
porters rush in where psychiatrists al- 
most fear to tread? 

Not to be confused with these hidden 
referents is the vast store of verifiable 
facts—an almost encyclopedic collec- 
tion—that the reporter carries in his 
head—or the other facts he needs to 
dig up. 

For there is no bald, isolated who- 
what-why-how-etc. of any event. Rather 
it is part of an infinite network of 
who-what-why-how’s, etc. 

Our present age is complex. While 
the meaning of some events seems rea- 
sonably self-evident, other events have 
full meaning only to the person pos- 
sessed of a great many more facts. 

Then the reporter needs to interpret 
the event to the reader: 

By digging up and giving the 
reader those extra facts. 

By giving them to him in the 
reader’s own language. 
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By showing him what those facts 
mean to him. 


@ BUT WHAT SHOULD THE REPORTER 
do with the objective fact that some- 
body makes a very subjective or false 
statement? 

Shall he say, “Well, it’s true he said 
it, and that’s where my responsibility 
ends”? 

I don’t think it does. If the reporter 
can get the objective facts to put this 
Statement in its proper setting, he 
should do so. If possible at once, and 
not a day later. Haste is sometimes the 
enemy of objectivity. 

Reporters need to recognize, too, the 
very limited demands for objectivity in 
many situations. The sports reporter, for 
example, without descending to “We 
wuz robbed” subjectivity, is legitimately 
expected to write with more detail on 
the home team. And surely there should 
be subjectivity of a kind in telling the 
story of a three-year-old with a pop gun 
who got lost in the woods trying to kill 
a “b’ar.” 

It is true that absolute objectivity 
does not exist. We cannot view through 
the eyes of God. We are not omniscient. 
We have biases that filter our observa- 
tions and color our language. We ra- 
tionalize. Besides, even if we deliver an 
objective message right to the doorstep 
of a reader’s noggin, it may stir up a 
very subjective reaction. 

We recognize this. And the more 
clearly we recognize it, the more we can 
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cope with it. Semantic insight helps. 
Psychological insight—especially into 
the phenomena of rationalization and 
stereotypes—helps. Deliberately looking 
at all sides of the question and putting 
ourselves in the position of other peo- 
ple, also help. 

Most of our education is progress 
from the subjective to the objective. 
Journalism training is full of devices 
and techniques for becoming more ob- 
jective and more interpretive, too. Most 
important is the conviction—and the 
will to be objective. 

Absolute objectivity is impossible. 
Sure! So is absolute Justice, Democracy 
or Freedom. Do we say therefore, 
“Let’s steal, swindle and kill, and let 
the Devil take the hindmost’’? 

No! These words denote only goals 
in the absolute sense. In the practical 
sense they are measures of our ap- 
proach to those goals. 

Wise men make mistakes, but they 
can usually agree that one course is 
more just than another. And wise re- 
porters can usually tell that this course 
is more objective than that. 

Journalism was once highly personal 
and subjective. Newsmen developed 
more and more objectivity. And objec- 
tivity, though often violated, has be- 
come one of the proudest and soundest 
traditions of the American press. 

I for one don’t want to scrap it—and 
I don’t think any sound view of inter- 
pretive reporting demands that we do 
scrap it. 





“The newspaper man should never regard the candidate as either his 
friend or his enemy for the simple, but sufficient, reason that the man 
might be elected. Then he would become a jobholder, and no incumbent 
of a public office can do anything, either friendly or hostile, for a news- 
paper man except something that he ought not to do.”—From a broadcast 
by Gerald W. Johnson, Walker-Ames visiting professor at the School of 
Communications, University of Washington, over KCTS-TV, the educa- 


tional television station in Seattle. 











Wickham Steed as a 
Foreign Correspondent 
BY JOSEPH J. 


MATHEWS 


The one-time editor of the London Times looked upon journal- 
ism as “something larger than the getting and the publication of 
news.” The author of this article, a professor of history whose 
research for many years has centered on foreign and war cor- 
respondence, interviewed Steed shortly before the latter’s death. 





> THE DEATH OF HENRY WICKHAM 
Steed, on January 13, 1956, attracted 
unusual attention in the British press, 
even for a distinguished journalist and 
one-time Editor of the Times. The ini- 
tial obituary notices, which compared 
favorably in length to those that would 
have been given a Prime Minister, were 
followed during the subsequent weeks 
by letters from a great variety of contri- 
butors who wished to express their ap- 
preciation of a remarkable man. 

Although Steed had reached the age 
of 84 at the time of his death, no one 
was surprised that he was still living — 
as so often is the case with men whose 
fame dates back to an earlier era. To 
the end, and despite failing health in 
recent years, he was before the public 
— in book reviews, through BBC broad- 
casts and in various writings. His pub- 
lic career was also lengthened because 
he achieved prominence at an unusually 
early age. When he became the cor- 
respondent of the Times in Rome in 
early 1897, he was only 26 but he was 
already a correspondent of several 
years’ experience, including a half-year 
of interim service as Times representa- 
tive in Berlin. 


There are many phases of Steed’s 
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personality and career that help to ex- 
plain the impression he made on his 
contemporaries. Physically he was tall, 
well over six feet, and erect, his height 
accentuated by a pointed beard. To a 
distinguished appearance, he added a 
gracious, considerate manner that at 
once put the person conversing with 
him at complete ease. In the 1920s his 
Holland Park home in London was a 
notable gathering place for famous peo- 
ple from all over the world. Steed was 
a connoisseur of wines of sufficient 
authority to impress the most sophisti- 
cated guests; he was a discriminating 
epicure who knew the merits of leading 
European chefs; even more uncommon, 
he was a skilled cook in his own right. 
It was said that on occasions he would 
go into the kitchen at a friend’s home, 
prepare a special dish of his own inven- 
tion, and bear it in triumph to the 
table.* 

Steed’s urbanity, however, never for 
a moment obscured the fact that he was 
a man of deep and determined convic- 
tions. Even his ordinary conversation 
was marked by vigorous expression and 
a spirit that gave evidence of the na- 


1 The (London) Times, Jan. 17, 1956. 
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tural crusader. As a youthful corre- 
spondent in Vienna he was labelled a 
“firebrand” and was accused of contri- 
buting to the worsening of Anglo-Ger- 
man relations through anti-German re- 
porting. As editor of the Times, 1919- 
22, he was noted for his strong stands, 
and in the 1930s his opposition to 
Nazism and his outspoken denuncia- 
tions of appeasement added to his repu- 
tation as a stormy controversialist. 

It would be possible to select a num- 
ber of Steed’s endeavors for emphasis, 
but it is my purpose here to deal only 
with Steed the foreign correspondent.” 
Whatever his stature may or may not 
have been in his other work, Steed was 
a great correspondent in an era when 
foreign correspondence approached per- 
fection as an art. The first World War 
brought this era of correspondence to 
an end, along with the Old Diplomacy 
with which it was so closely associated. 
Somewhat curiously, the unprecedented 


attention that was subsequently devoted 
to every facet of diplomacy in the pre- 
World War I period did not succeed 
in making clear the role of the corre- 
spondents. They did not escape notice, 
or blame even, but they remained puz- 
zling and uncertain figures. How inde- 


2On Oct. 27, 1955, just a short time before 
Mr. Steed became seriously ill, I spent an after- 
noon with him discussing his career as a foreign 
correspondent and his views on newspaper cor- 
respondence in the period just before World War 
I. Although he was handicapped by deafness, he 
was as keen and mentally vigorous as the ordi- 
nary man of half his age. In recent years Mr. 
and Mrs. Steed lived in a charming old manor 
house near Oxford—Holly Bank, Wootton-By- 
Woodstock. The present article is based on my 
interview, supplemented by material in The His- 
tory of The Times (4 vols.; London, 1935—52), 
Vol. III; Mr. Steed’s autobiography, Through 
Thirty Years, 1892-1922 (2 vols.; London, 1924), 
and his The Press (Harmondsworth, 1938), a 
Penguin Special. Other occasional sources are 
indicated by footnotes. Mr. Steed agreed that I 
might use his statements to me but requested 
that he first see them in the context in which 
they were to be used. He did not have the op- 
portunity to do this, and it should be noted that 
there is always some chance of misrepresentation 
in such circumstances. 
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pendent were they? Did they actually 
exercise important influence? And if 
so, on whom? Why was it when they 
seemingly knew so much they often di- 
vulged so little? Steed does not supply 
us with ready answers to all such ques- 
tions, but some of his experiences and 
views do shed light on them. 

Steed became a foreign correspondent 
by design rather than by accident. After 
completing his early schooling in Suf- 
folk, he went to the Continent where 
he studied successively at the Universi- 
ties of Jena, Berlin and Paris. Occa- 
sionally he interrupted his studies of 
history, economics and sociology to try 
his hand at reporting. Early in 1895, 
after noting the poor quality of the 
English reports on the political crisis 
arising out of the forced resignation of 
French President Casimir-Périer, Steed 
telegraphed the Westminster Gazette to 
ask whether he might do something on 
the subject. The editor answered that 
he would be interested if Steed could 
get an interview with either of two lead- 
ing politicians and editors, Clemenceau 
or Millerand. Clemenceau kicked the 
young man out —said he never gave 
interviews — but Millerand granted the 
request. Steed’s account in the West- 
minster caught the eye of Ballard 
Smith, European manager of the New 
York World, with the result that the 
young journalist became the Paris cor- 
respondent of the American paper. In 
this capacity he attracted favorable no- 
tice through a long article giving the 
opinions of French economic experts 
on bimetalism, but the World contribu- 
tions that Steed remembered with great- 
est pride were two long articles on the 
philosophy of Ernest Renan. He felt, 
understandably, that two such items in 
the World of the 1890s was something 
of an accomplishment. 
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In mid-1896 Steed entered the service 
of the Times, the arrangement being 
that he was to serve as Berlin represen- 
tative until the end of the year and then 
go to Rome to replace W. J. Stillman, 
who was to retire. Joseph Pulitzer, pub- 
lisher of the World, offered the young 
man something like three times the sal- 
ary promised by the Times if he would 
accept an editorial position in New 
York,® but Steed was already complete- 
ly wrapped up in European problems 
and politics. Besides, he doubted wheth- 
er he would be successful in an editorial 
capacity with a paper of the World’s 
philosophy. 


W> THE Times IN THE MID-90sS WAS AT 
low ebb, financially and in circulation. 
The paper had not recovered from the 
losses growing out of the Parnell case. 
It was making virtually no effort to at- 
tract the new reading public that had 
arisen following the educational reforms 
af the 1880s, while the old public was 
gradually but surely dwindling. In des- 
peration, Moberly Bell, the manager, 
launched the paper into a series of in- 
congruous ventures in book selling in 
an attempt to regain solid financial 
ground. This general state of affairs 
makes even sharper the contrast pre- 
sented by the paper’s unrivaled position 
in the field of foreign news. Probably 
at no other period in its history was the 
Times’ coverage of foreign news more 
distinguished, or its influence thought 
to be greater, than in the quarter- 
century just preceding World War I. 
Although certain conditions that were 
peculiar to the period, and others that 
derived from the traditional preemin- 


%As Mr. Steed remembered it, his beginning 
salary with the Times was £400 a year, though 
this sum was shortly increased by handsome 
raises. The Times paid its leading and more ex- 
perienced correspondents well. At the time, 
George W. Smalley was paid £2250 a year for 
his services in New York. 
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ence of the Times, were essential in 
making the journal’s ascendancy possi- 
ble, prestige in foreign news depended 
in large measure upon the quality of 
its foreign correspondents. Blowitz in 
Paris, William Lavino in Vienna, W. J. 
Stillman in Rome, J. D. Bourchier in 
the Balkans, G. W. Smalley in New 
York and George Morrison in the Far 
East were the leading Times correspon- 
dents when Steed joined them. George 
Saunders shortly took over the Berlin 
spot while in London the foreign de- 
partment of the Times was headed by 
Donald MacKenzie Wallace, assisted by 
Valentine Chirol. No other journal 
could compete successfully with such 
an array of talent. 

Steed’s views on the role of the for- 
eign correspondent were in the classic 
Times pattern. The correspondent must 
be accepted on a basis of equality by 
the ambassadors and ministers of state 
with whom he worked. This was not 
merely a matter of acceptance socially, 
though that was important too, but he 
had to be able to impart as much know- 
ledge as he received and there had to 
be a tacit recognition that his objectives 
were on a par with those of the people 
with whom he dealt. Steed rarely in- 
terviewed a statesman. It was an even 
rarer occasion when he asked to see an 
official for the admitted purpose of ob- 
taining news. He much preferred to 
have information to offer, and this was 
almost certain to elicit a quid pro quo. 
The aim of a correspondent was to be 
invited to a discussion rather than to 
request one. 


Recognition that would enable a cor- 
respondent to achieve such a position 
did not come easily. Representatives of 
the Times undoubtedly enjoyed certain 
advantages, and usually they could 
count on aid from the British ambas- 
sadors and ministers in the capitals 
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where they were stationed. Often, too, 
there was a disposition on the part of 
foreign officials to favor them. When 
Steed was asked whether his own posi- 
tion would have been different had he 
represented some other paper he did 
not hesitate to say that he could not 
have played the rdle he did without his 
Times connection.* 

This was doubtless true, but early in 
his career Steed had to prove his indi- 
vidual right to concessions. In Italy, 
and later in Austria, he demonstrated 
the right chiefly in two ways: first, 
through his knowledge of both local 
and international affairs, and secondly 
through his ability to gain and keep the 
confidence of high officials. Not long 
after his appointment to Rome, Steed’s 
mastery of Italian history was such that 
he was asked to do the section on mod- 
ern Italy for the 10th edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica and to organ- 
ize the whole section on economics, ar- 
cheology and geography. When he was 
transferred to Vienna one of his first 
moves was to embark on an intensive 
study of the Magyar language — he was 
already fluent in German — and of the 
economic problems of the Austro-Hun- 
garian empire. 


W> THE MOST SERIOUS AND DELICATE 
problem that faced the foreign corres- 
pondent of Steed’s day was that of his 
relationships with the officials of the 
country of his residence. If he failed to 
receive their aid, it was almost impos- 
sible for him to obtain essential infor- 
mation at a time when there were prac- 
tically no hand-outs or press releases. If, 
on the other hand, he leaned too far in 
his advocacy of the views of his bene- 
factors, he courted the charge of sub- 
servience and ran the chance of losing 


*He carefully restricted this statement to his 
own career and did not attempt to generalize 
about other correspondents. 
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the confidence of his paper. Steed did 
not believe it was possible for a corres- 
pondent to remain indefinitely in the 
same country. Sooner or later he was 
bound to create enemies — that is, if 
he retained his independence and there- 
fore his usefulness. He concluded fairly 
early in his career that the position of 
foreign correspondent should be viewed 
as a temporary one, as a stepping stone 
to other work. The difficulties in this 
respect were not so great for the re- 
porters of news agencies and some types 
of papers who confined their activities 
to routine news or to mere statements 
of facts or descriptions of views. 

But Steed, like most Times corre- 
spondents, conceived it to be his duty 
to interpret and to pass judgment. 
During his brief service in Germany in 
1896 he became convinced “that noth- 
ing save a complete change in German 
methods and tendencies or a complete 
abdication by England of her place in 
the world could, in the long run, pre- 
vent an Anglo-German conflict.” This 
conviction, he says, “undoubtedly influ- 
enced my judgment of European affairs 
during the next eighteen years.” > Thus 
Steed’s personal apprehensions about 
the German menace were arrived at 
considerably before Great Britain de- 
parted from her policy of isolation by 
joining France and Russia in the for- 
mation of the Triple Entente. 

There are evidences of the influence 
of this view in Steed’s reporting and 
other activities in Vienna during the 
years 1902-12. He worked for greater 
harmony between Austria and Italy be- 
cause he believed it to be a basic aim 
of German policy to dominate the Tri- 
ple Alliance by maintaining discord be- 
tween her two partners. At first he 
opposed Hungarian efforts for greater 
independence within the Austro-Hun- 


5 Steed, Through Thirty Years, I, 102. 
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garian empire because he believed it 
would weaken the empire and would in 
consequence increase Austria’s depend- 
ence upon Germany. Later he came to 
fear Austria’s Own aggressiveness, par- 
ticularly as represented by the policies 
of the Austrian Foreign Minister Aehr- 
enthal. In 1908 when the Times man- 
ager proposed to transfer him from 
Vienna to Berlin, Steed believed that 
German feeling toward him would make 
his position untenable. Although Ger- 
man Officials apparently did not attempt 
to prevent the appointment, objections 
raised by the British Foreign Minister 
and the British Ambassador to Berlin 
caused the proposal to be withdrawn.°® 


Steed’s views on German policy with 
particular reference to the Triple Alli- 
ance were encouraged by the Italian 
Foreign Minister, the Marquis Visconti 
Venosta, whom Steed regarded as one of 
the two greatest European statesmen of 
recent times, the other being Clemen- 
ceau. Just before the correspondent left 
Rome for Vienna, Visconti Venosta had 
a long discussion with him in which the 
Minister expressed his fears of German 
domination of the Alliance and urged 
Steed to work to remove difficulties be- 
tween Italy and Austria-Hungary in 
order to create a balance against the 
threat. Steed could, the Minister argued, 
explain facts and present Italian views 
to the Austrians that he himself, be- 
cause of his official position, could not. 
In undertaking this mission Steed went 
beyond the ordinary role of the news- 
paper man and entered actively into the 
realm of international haute politique, 
an area in which he was to be active 
for many years. In 1907 he was en- 
trusted with an important mission from 
Aehrenthal to the Italian Foreign Min- 
ister Tittoni.’ 


* History of The Times, Ill, 643-48. 
™Steed, Through Thirty Years, I, 495-98. 
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It was Steed’s belief that he held the 
confidence of Visconti Venosta to a 
greater degree even than that enjoyed 
by the Minister’s own colleagues and 
fellow countrymen. In fact, Steed re- 
garded his relationship with the states- 
man as a model for such circum- 
stances: ® 


I cannot remember [Steed wrote] even 
a suggestion, much less a request, from 
Visconti Venosta that I should take one 
view rather than another on any ques- 
tion we discussed. He would express his 
own ideas, place them in a historical set- 
ting and, after putting forward the 
other side of the case, would explain 
how they had been formed. He would 
impart information of a highly confi- 
dential character whenever it was neces- 
sary to show how a situation had arisen, 
but he left me entirely free to accept or 
reject his arguments, and to verify, by 
independent inquiry in other quarters, 
the accuracy of his conclusions. . . . In 
this way he inspired a confidence and a 
devotion that served the cause he had 
at heart far more effectively than any 
mere advocacy of his own ideas could 
have done. 


This was one side of the relationship: 
The other was to be found in the atti- 
tude and the sense of responsibility of 
the correspondent. “If it is a mistake,” 
Steed wrote, ‘for public men merely to 
‘feed’ journalists with the views or news 
they wish to disseminate, it is a still 
greater mistake for journalists merely to 
hunt for news and publish all they 
get.” ° Certainly a correspondent’s judg- 
ment regarding what not to publish 
shared equally in importance with his 
ability to get information for publica- 
tion. The prevailing importance of this 
consideration in the pre-World War I 
period makes it tempting to coin a 
phrase such as “Secret Foreign Corre- 
spondence” to place alongside “Secret 
Diplomacy.” For the member of a pro- 


8 Ibid., p. 119. 
* Ibid., pp. 120-21. 














fession whose moral responsibilities rest- 
ed on the requirement to inform the 
public, the assumption of a right to 
withhold information involved dangers 
too great to be minimized. 


V> PERHAPS THE BEST DEFENSE THAT 
can be offered for the correspondent is 
the extent to which he actually kept his 
readers informed of what was taking 
place. On this point, careful students of 
the publicity of the period are in fairly 
general agreement. The relatively re- 
stricted group of readers that had the 
interest and the time to read one of the 
informed papers, and had some ability 
to read between the lines, possessed a 
knowledge of diplomatic developments 
as sound and as complete as the read- 
ers of any other period. The Times was 
entirely justified in the Venezuelan crisis 
of 1896 in addressing the following re- 
primand to a high official who had 
made an erroneous public statement on 
the crisis: “It would be no harm for 
public men to read their newspapers 
more regularly and carefully. They 
would be saved from some mistakes 
and some absurdities.”'° In accepting 
such generalizations, however, it is ne- 
cessary to take note of certain limita- 
tions. Foreign news in the better in- 
formed papers was not presented in a 
form to attract the casual reader, or to 
appeal to the masses, and its character 
tended to be restricted to the strictly 
political phases of international rela- 
tions. 

The correspondent’s decision of what 
to publish was governed not only by the 
practical consideration of protecting his 
access to information, and by his con- 
ception of konesty and responsibility, 
but also by his national biases and the 
policies of his paper. Steed, like many 
of his colleagues, was on occasions 


The (London) Times, Oct. 19, 1896. 
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called upon for service to the officials of 
his own government. These services 
took varied forms and derived both 
from his special knowledge and from 
his intimate contacts with European 
statesmen. There have been many at- 
tempts to generalize regarding the rela- 
tionship of the Times and its corre- 
spondents with the British Government, 
with conclusions ranging from a verdict 
of complete independence to that of a 
semi-official status. In reality, this rela- 
tionship was so complex, varied, and 
changeable, even during a relatively 
short period, that it seems virtually im- 
possible to make valid generalizations. 
Steed was as patriotic, as ready to ren- 
der service, and as willing to see the 
best in official policy as the next man, 
but he was also zealous in maintaining 
his own views and his independent posi- 
tion. He consistently refused to accept 
any title or “honour,” even from his 
own government. At the close of the 
first World War he declined a knight- 
hood for his propaganda work. “I do 
not,” he wrote a fellow newspaperman, 
“admit the right of any government to 
decide whether a journalist is ‘honour- 
able’ or not.” #4 


Correspondents of the Times, as 
many of them have testified, enjoyed 
great freedom in what they published 
in the columns of the paper. At the 
same time, it was clearly understood 
that the correspondent was obligated to 
supplement his dispatches for publica- 
tion with a more or less continuous flow 
of private letters to the editors that ex- 
plained, defended if need be, and elabo- 
rated on his published dispatches. The 
only sin the correspondent could com- 
mit that was greater than submitting 
news that proved to be false, was that 
of failing, at least in his private com- 


™ Steed to J. W. Robertson Scott, 1941, Ox- 
ford Times, Jan. 20, 1956. 
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munications, to anticipate important de- 
velopments. Information and counsel 
flowed both ways and influence was ex- 
erted in both directions. It would be im- 
possible to reach sensible conclusions as 
to who most influenced whom without 
careful study of this voluminous corre- 
spondence. 

Wickham Steed once numbered him- 
self among those men who “may be 
called journalists by predestination — or 
by original sin.” Never for a moment, 
seemingly, in a long and useful life, 
which had its share of professional ups 
and downs, did he regret the fact. 
Something of the reason why can be 
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seen from the following statement: 2? 


From the first I conceived it [journal- 
ism] as something larger than the get- 
ting and the publication of news, bound 
up though these be with the journalist’s 
work. I looked for and found in it a 
means of working out and applying a 
philosophy of life, a chance to help 
things forward on the road I thought to 
be right, a quest taxing to the point of 
exhaustion every energy of heart and 
brain but having in it what I hold to be 
the true secret of happiness—constant 
striving toward ends which, even if they 
recede upon approach, yet reveal them- 
selves, in receding, as truly worthy of 
pursuit. 


12 Steed, Through Thirty Years, I, 1. 





“The greatest threat to world peace and to the future security of the 
United States is ignorance on the part of Americans,” Norman Cousins, 
editor of the Saturday Review, recently told a Boston University audi- 
ence. He charged the press and publications of the nation with inadequate 
fulfillment of their primary function: to provide accurate and complete 
information and facts. 

“We do not know half of what is going on in the world,” he said. “We 
do not know half of the people in the world. This is the great threat to 
security in America. We miss the ‘grand orchestration of freedom’ through- 
out the world... . 

“Communism aims to represent the preponderance of the peoples of the 
earth. Communism believes that the U.S. can be put in an impossible posi- 
tion by being cut off from the bulk of the human race. What we know, 
what we say and what we do, will be the showdown of the crisis ahead. 
We cannot solve today’s problems until we recognize the uniqueness of 
man in a world society. .. . 

“My education was an education of sophistication. It taught me that 1 
was a cell, but it did not teach me that I was a cell in a body of more than 
two million other cells. It prepared me for participation in a compartmen- 
talized human unit known as western civilization. 

“The most serious shortage in the United States today is information, 
the kind of information that will make U.S. feel at home in the world 
community today. 

“This lack of information showed up recently during the Asian African 
Conference in Bandung. Previous reports in newspaper and magazines had 
stated that the United States would be made the whipping post for Com- 
munist Russia. The United States was totally unprepared for the cooper- 
ation it received from the conference which supported the United Nations 
in every respect.” 
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Journalism School Courses 
In International Communications 
BY JAMES W. MARKHAM 


A survey of journalism school offerings in the field of inter- 
national communications shows 30 schools giving such instruc- 
tion and 11 more planning to do so in the future. Professor 
Markham, head of the Department of News at Pennsylvania 
State University, analyzes the answers of 83 Schools. 





Yt MUCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN ABOUT 
the potential contribution to world 


peace that can result from the achieve- 
ment of freer, wider and more reliable 
exchange of information among nations. 
The hypothesis holds that peoples hon- 


estly speaking to peoples may diminish 
harmful stereotypes based on mutual ig- 
norance and build better understanding 
of each other. This, in turn, may be re- 
flected in the improvement of political 
and diplomatic relations, thus projecting 
into the international dimension the his- 
toric national role of free journalism as 
conceived and applied in the Western 
democracies. 

Moreover, the success of modern sci- 
ence in annihilating space has shrunk 
distances and removed natural barriers 
that once separated nationalities, mak- 
ing the countries of the world closer 
neighbors, and making international ac- 
cord and understanding ever more im- 
perative. New improvements in the 
technology and the methods of inter- 
national communication now exist. 
World War II made it possible to trans- 
mit information across national borders 
to great masses of people. The respons- 
ible use of these tools can mean the 
difference between the speedy spread to 
vast audiences on the one hand of ob- 
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jective realistic information, and on the 
other, of falsehoods, distortions and 
superficial judgments.* 

A share of the task of improving 
international communications would 
seem to be a responsibility of schools 
of journalism, engaged, as they are, in 
educating the communicators of the 
future. A few schools recognized this 
responsibility by installing courses in 
comparative journalism shortly after 
they were established. A few more 
added such offerings after World War 
I. It was the purpose of this investi- 
gation to determine the trends in the 
growth of such studies in the post- 
World War II period, to discover the 
extent and nature of present formal of- 
ferings, and to collect the opinions of 
journalism administrators as to the 
place in the curriculum of foreign jour- 
nalism studies. This report, therefore, is 
based upon the responses of 83 journal- 
ism school administrators from a list 
of 104 schools and departments of jour- 
nalism appearing on pages 314 and 315 
of the Editor & Publisher International 
Yearbook for 1955. The 83 who re- 
sponded represent 79.8% of the schools 


1See Llewellyn White and Robert D. Leigh, 
Peoples Speaking to Peoples (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1946). 
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on the list. Only two of the 21 schools 
not responding to the query have cata- 
logue listings of courses in the foreign 
communications field. 

Thirty, or slightly more than 36% 
of the responding schools, list courses 
in this field. Four reported their courses 
had not been taught for several years. 
Two schools announced such studies for 
the first time in the fall of 1955. Of the 
53 schools which do not at present offer 
specific work in foreign journalism, 11 
said they expect to add such courses 
in the future. 

The 30 schools list a total of 43 
courses normally given at least once 
each academic year. Total enrollment 
in these courses for the academic year 
1954-55 was 533. Thirty of the courses 
were for three semester hours; one car- 
ried four quarter hours credit; one, a 
graduate course, offered three to six se- 
mester hours credit; and 11 of the 
courses were valued at two semester 
hours. 

Twelve of the courses named were 
offered exclusively at the graduate level. 
Twenty of the offerings were available 
both to undergraduates and graduates. 
Four apparently were open exclusively 
to undergraduates. Respondents failed 
to classify the seven remaining courses, 
but the assumption is probably correct 
that they also carried both graduate and 
undergraduate credit. If this assump- 
tion is correct, about 31, or 72%, of 
the offerings in this field of journalism 
were open to undergraduates. 


Yt JOURNALISM SCHOOL HEADS WERE 
asked to state the approximate number 
of years foreign journalism studies have 
been given at their institution. The 
range of years reported was from one 
semester to 43 years. Twelve of the 30 
schools have established courses in the 
foreign journalism since World War II. 
The mean number of years the work 
has been offered in the 30 reporting 
schools was exactly 16. In some in- 
stances the courses, though listed in an- 
nouncements, have been taught inter- 
mittently. 
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Course titles listed were repetitious, 
but indicated disparate approaches to 
the subject. Most frequently recurring 
titles were the following, appearing ei- 
ther as quoted here or in combinations: 
“International Communication,” “Com- 
parative Journalism,” “The Press and 
World Affairs,” and “The Foreign 
Press.” Other titles included the follow- 
ing: 

Journalism of Hispanic America, For- 

eign Correspondence, Foreign Press and 

Radio, World News Channels, Interna- 

tional Communications and Foreign Af- 

fairs, Topics in International News 

Communication, The Flow of National 

World News, Current Affairs and Their 

Background Events, International Infor- 

mation Programs, Press Systems of the 

World, Communications Systems of the 

Free World, Communications in Au- 

thoritarian Society, Psychological War- 

fare, Seminar in International Press 

Problems, and World Press Communi- 

cations and International Relations. 


The course descriptions were even 
more varied, with similar content ap- 
pearing in many combinations. In the 
analysis of the descriptions three pat- 
terns or distinct types of content could 
be discerned. The first and most com- 
mon of these was the “Foreign Journal- 
ism” or “Comparative Journalism” type. 
Here the topics outlined for study in- 
clude history and development of press 
and radio in foreign countries, with at- 
tention to the cultural, political and eco- 
nomic factors which have shaped them; 
concepts and practices of journalism; 
freedom of news and comment; owner- 
ship and control of the agencies of com- 
munication; news services; advertising. 
Press laws were also grouped under this 
heading. 

The second general type of content 
may be described as “International 
Communications.” Here the emphasis is 
placed upon the factors affecting the 
international flow of information, the 
work of foreign correspondents, the in- 
ternational news agencies, and other 








Courses in International Communications 


channels and facilities of communica- 
tion among nations. The work and re- 
ports of the United Nations, UNESCO 
and the International Press Institute are 
frequently subjects of study in connec- 
tion with this topic. 

The third, and less frequent, type of 
course content may be classified as 
“International Public Opinion and Prop- 
aganda.” The approach here deals with 
world affairs and their relationship to 
journalism, the role of the press in in- 
ternational problems, propaganda and 
censorship techniques. 

The courses themselves often in- 
cluded more than one of these types of 
content. Types II and III were fre- 
quently combined with Type I. Curri- 
cula of the schools giving more than 
one course showed a basic course con- 
sisting of either Type I or Type II, with 
more advanced work in either Type II 
or Type III. Also Type III appeared as 
the basic, and at times, the only course 
offered. Two respondents said they 
would like to split their single course 


into two at the earliest practical time 
in order to make one course in foreign 
comparative journalism and one course 
on channels of world communication. 
The graduate courses consist of prob- 
lems, readings and research. 


Some of the responding schools 
pointed out that while their curricula 
had no specific courses in the foreign 
journalism field, the subject was in- 
cluded in the content of such courses as 
“Introduction to Mass Communica- 
tions,” “Contemporary Problems in 
Mass Communications,” “Complete 
Study of the United Nations, Washing- 
ton, and Foreign Correspondence,” 
“History of Journalism,” “Contempor- 
ary Thought,” “Public Affairs Report- 
ing” and “Social Responsibility of the 
Press.” 

Turning again to the specific studies. 
What was their geographical limit? Did 
the Type I courses attempt to cover the 
whole world? Did they include the 
United States, also? Nine of the courses 
reported aimed at covering all the coun- 
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tries of the world (at least as far as 
time permitted). Fifteen of the courses 
covered selected countries. American 
journalism was a part of the content of 
21 courses, although treated only inci- 
dently in about half of them. Parts of 
the world most frequently studied were 
Europe (including Russia and satel- 
lites), Central and South America, and 
the British Commonwealth. Less fre- 
quently covered were Japan, China, 
India and Pakistan, the Arab States, 
Greece, Turkey, Israel and other parts 
of the world. 


@ RESPONDENTS FOR THE 53 SCHOOLS 
were asked to indicate reasons why 
studies in foreign communications were 
not being offered at their schools. The 
reasons given outnumbered the schools 
responding, as some respondents indi- 
cated more than one reason. One re- 
spondent said that such work was not 
being given at his school because there 
were “no foreign students currently en- 
rolled.” (See Table 1) 


Analysis of the explanations given 
seemed to reflect clearly a division be- 
tween two groups, each expressing what 
seemed to be a fundamental attitude to- 
ward foreign communications studies, 
attitudes which were crystallized in the 
opinions given in response to a later 
question. 


The first group of schools were those 
who were unable because of various 
limitations to offer work in this field, 
recognizing at the same time its value. 
In this category fell such remarks as 
the following: 


Journalism program still being built; 
Need instructors for more essential 
work; In a small department such as 
ours, we are unable to justify such a 
course with the administration; Small 
department and staff; We are pressed to 
meet our present duties; When we get 
additional staff members we will de- 
velop this work; Low general enroll- 
ments and maximum required enroll- 
ments in each class have worked 
against adding another upper division 
course; Other areas more pressing; We 
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TABLE | 
Why Foreign Communications Studies Are Not Given at Fifty-Three Schools 





Reasons 


No. Schools 





Limited Program, Small Journalism Unit, Specialized Domestic 
Objectives, Concentration on Essential Items of Curriculum 


Lack of Student Interest 


Believe Needs Adequately Covered by Present Program (i.e., 
Foreign Communications Covered as Units of Existing 


Courses, Not Specific Offerings) 


Shortage of Qualified Instructors or Need Qualified Instructors 


for More Essential Work 
Insufficient Need and Value 
Lack of Source Materials 


Believe Foreign Journalism Studies Properly Belong Exclusively 


in Graduate Program 


Believe Such Studies Are Properly the Province of Liberal Arts, 


Not Journalism 
No Reason Given 





are taking action on one inadequacy 
at a time. 


The second group seemed to express 
the view that foreign journalism as a 
specific study had no place in the jour- 
nalism unit’s individual program. Typi- 
cal comments of this group are as fol- 
lows: 


Too specialized to be of value as com- 
pared to other study; Never offered 
separate courses, although attention 
given to the field in other courses, be- 
cause emphasis has been upon profes- 
sional training and not on advanced 
study for degrees; A more appropriate 
concern for graduate students; Deserves 
no place in the undergraduate curricu- 
lum; It has no place in our rather spe- 
cialized program; Our objective is pri- 
marily the non-metropolitan field; It 
seems purely academic and material 
covered by other departments in the 
University; We do not feel it would be 
of sufficient value. 


All respondents were invited to com- 
ment on the importance and scope of 
foreign communications studies in to- 
day’s journalism curriculum. The com- 
ments received are classified below in 
two groups according to the general at- 
titude reflected. 


A general statement of the attitude 
of the first group may be formulated 


as follows: “Clearly foreign journalism 
offerings are not the responsibility of 
undergraduate professional training in 
journalism.” In this classification may 
be grouped the following quotations: 


Not essential for undergraduate major; 
A separate course in international jour- 
nalism is primarily for those schools 
that plan to maintain a large graduate 
program; I see no need; some other 
course would have to be dropped; Good 
field for graduate research, but com- 
pletely out of bounds for most under- 
graduates; Such courses fall in the field 
of political science and sociology and 
should be taught there rather than in 
journalism; It is felt this is of little 
value in a news-editorial sequence, al- 
though it is right for future journalism 
teachers and political science majors; 
Very valuable as a graduate course, but 
I question the value as a required course 
for all undergraduates. 


Yt OUTNUMBERING THE ABOVE CATE- 
gory by more than three to one, the 
second group of comments held to the 
view that foreign studies are an import- 
ant, significant and even vital part of 
today’s journalism curriculum. Some of 
the more pertinent of these comments 
are quoted: 


Invaluable. 
My God, can you imagine anything 








Courses in International Communications 


more important? This is the Twentieth 
Century! 


American journalists need to know 
the strengths and weaknesses of foreign 
journalistic operations in order to be on 
guard against their failings and to gain 
from their strengths. 


Necessary for a well-rounded curricu- 
lum in journalism. 


Such courses are important in today’s 
journalism curriculum, but they can be 
offered only when instructors with ade- 
quate training in these areas are avail- 
able. 

Needed by all news, editorial and 
radio journalism majors. 

To paraphrase Dr. Paul Lazarsfeld, 
the most important questions about any 
nation’s communication system usually 
are elicited by comparing it with others. 

Believe it very important and think 
we and others should do more with it. 

Understanding journalism beyond our 
shores is becoming more important. 

The stronger the relationship between 
journalists of all lands the greater will 
be our opportunity to preserve the peace 
climate. 

Such study is basic for world peace. 
Its scope should be as broad as area 
studies will allow—anthropology, the 
social, political, economic structure, the 
arts and letters and the languages of 
the area. 

We feel that a study of comparative 
journalistic practices is very important, 
and we work into such courses as “Edi- 
torial Problems and Policies” speakers 
from foreign lands who are well in- 
formed experts on the journalism of 
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Our course offered to majors an ex- 
cellent opportunity to learn about Euro- 
pean politics, the cold war, etc., from 
a man who covered many countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. It was a com- 
plete success. 

Vital to a well-rounded coverage of 
the press picture of modern times. 

We have the biggest newspapers but 
we may not have all the answers. We 
need to understand the problems of 
press, radio and television in other 
countries. 

At a time when many forces in 
American life spend much time sniping 
at our own press, such a course might 
make students better appreciate what 
we have in America. 

Most important in helping students 
to recognize that all nations do not use 
U. S. system; gives more information 
for critical analysis of U. S. methods. 

Important both for a knowledge of 
the foreign press and as a basis for 
evaluating American press. 

It is important not so much for the 
techniques cited as for broad training 
in world affairs. 

The directors of schools that give 
courses in the foreign communications 
field were almost unanimous in ex- 
pressing their belief in the value and 
importance of such studies. The re- 
spondents representing schools that do 
not have foreign journalism studies in 
the curriculum were not in agreement 
as to their place in the curriculum. A 
degree of rationalization was expected 
from both sides in answering this ques- 
tion. Table 2 shows the direction of the 














their countries. comments. 
TABLE 2 

oo agit : Schools Schools 
J —_ = — Offering Not Offering Totals 
ee oe Courses Courses 
Curriculum 
eal EE ee Lee 28 (93.3%) 24 (45.3%) 52 (62.7%) 
Not Emportant .......60.4. 0 19 (35.8%) 19 (22.9%) 
Value Doubtful ........... 0 2 (3.9%) 2 (2.4%) 
pe ee 2 (6.7% 8 (15.0%) 10 (12.0%) 
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It is significant that 62.7% of all the 
schools reporting in this survey believe 
that foreign communications should 
have an important place in the journal- 
ism curriculum, while slightly more than 
25% expressed the opinion the subject 
was not important or appeared to be of 
doubtful value. More than 90% of the 
schools that offer such work seemed to 
be convinced of its value. 

No attempt was made in this survey 
to determine whether the courses of- 
fered were required or elective. The re- 
sponses indicated, however, that they 
are predominantly elective. 


Wt THERE EXISTS MILD TO STRONG IN- 
terest on the part of most journalism 
school administrators in emphasizing 
the study of foreign and international 
communications to their students. This 
interest has been slowly increasing, 
since the close of World War II, and 
will continue to increase. This report 
should prove helpful in organizing new 
courses in this area. 

Curricula in history, literature, the 
arts, the sciences, particularly cultural 
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anthropology and archaeology—in fact, 
most curricula contain world-wide 
studies in their fields. Curricula in po- 
litical science and sociology deal with 
various aspects of the communications 
and opinion-making forces on the inter- 
national level. It would seem that jour- 
nalism educators and communications 
experts could bring a specialized know- 
ledge and experience to the study of 
world communications that would tran- 
scend in effectiveness anything educa- 
tors in other fields could bring. 

This is not a plea for adding foreign 
communications to the journalism cur- 
riculum at the expense of what are 
generally admitted to be fundamentals. 
Rather it is a suggestion that in the 
years of expansion that lie immediately 
ahead some attention be given to this 
rewarding and potentially useful phase 
of journalism. 

It is time to raise the question: How 
can a student be said to have the mini- 
mum requirements of sound profes- 
sional education for a career in mass 
communications today without some 
background in world journalism? 








Technical Journalism: 
The Need for Its Emphasis 


BY J. 


H. WILSON* 





Was A TECHNICAL PUBLISHER, I 
should like to propose that curricula in 
technical journalism be instituted in our 
universities. Today’s need for science 
and technical reporting is increasingly 
frantic. Science and technology develop- 
ment needs to be reported to at least 


*Head, Editorial Branch, Publishing Division, 
Technical Information Department, U. S. Naval 
Ordnance Test Station, China Lake, California. 


(1) management (or whoever is paying 
the bill); (2) the layman who may be 
more or less knowledgeable in at least 
some aspects of science or engineering; 
and (3) science itself, for scientists 
must be kept informed of what goes on 
in their own and allied fields. 

It is because the problem of com- 
municating scientific and technical in- 
formation is so imperative, because it is 
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one of reporting, and because the mass- 
media people show a commendable fa- 
cility for developing curricula for the 
times, that the question is raised here 
whether the mass-media people are the 
ones to spearhead the drive for training 
technical and science communications 
people. 

To date no persistent, consistent ef- 
fort has been made to induce and train 
men into scientific and technical com- 
munication as a profession. Not until 
scientific and engineering communica- 
tion is made a matter of professional 
concern by a group of technically 
trained people can we hope to even be- 
gin to get technical communication that 
is adequate. Communications methods 
must be developed which actually en- 
hance rather than snarl up flow of in- 
formation. 

What about a degree program at all 
levels in technical journalism? “Techni- 
cal journalism,” as used here, refers to 
all phases of communicating scientific 
and technical information. 

What would such a degree program 
consist of? 

Training in one or more of the sci- 
ences or allied fields of engineering 
would be mandatory, as would consider- 
able work in history of science. Basic 
journalistic techniques would have to be 
taught. Since electronic recording and 
reproducing equipment will play an in- 
creasing role in the problem of commu- 
nications, adequate knowledge of elec- 
tronics is desirable. Graduate work 
could consist of enough research in a 
science to make the student aware of 
the communication problem involved in 
research, though good courses in sys- 
tematic logic and mass communication 
media might be more to the point. He 
must have enough work in general 
philology to let him see what language 
is and how language changes; especially 
he must know the current trends in 
English. He would need courses giving 
him the background to analyze the sci- 
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ence and engineering communication 
systems now current, and to project 
new systems. He would need work in 
library science. He would need courses 
in printing, reproduction, and _ the 
graphic arts as applied to modern pub- 
lishing. He would need at least rudi- 
mentary cost accounting to give him 
the means of weighing the various 
stages and possibilities of reporting from 
a dollar standpoint, because reporting 
is a multi-million-dollar-a-year business, 
and because the cost of reporting is a 
vital concern to public and private re- 
search and development organizations. 


For a thesis problem for the higher 
degrees, the student could tackle one of 
the communication problems at hand. 
What exactly are these problems? Here 
are a few, any one of which can be 
divided ad infinitum. 


Improved reporting methods in the 
sciences and fields of engineering. 

Journal system of communicating sci- 
entific results—advantages and disad- 
vantages, possible substitutes and im- 
provements. 

Central depositories—storage of tech- 
nical information at one giant deposi- 
tory or regional depositories. 

Microfilming techniques and prob- 
lems. 

Systems of nomenclature, abbrevia- 
tions, and symbols for interscience and 
international usage. 

Libraries of the future: Microcards 
versus standard cataloging; electroniza- 
tion of technical libraries; new classifi- 
cation systems. 

Use of audio-visual equipment (TV, 
radio, telephone) for handling techni- 
cal data. 


The student might attack a communi- 
cation problem in his field—a chemist 
specialist might work out a problem in 
chemical literature. 

With technical reporting experts on 
hand, new problems could be met as 
they arose, trends foreseen and system- 
atized early. Above all, the crying 
shortage of competent technical jour- 
nalists could be somewhat alleviated. 











FOREIGN COMMUNICATIONS—Edited by Robert W. Desmond 


Shaping of Editorial Policy 
In the Indian Press 


BY V. K. NARASIMHAN#* 


An Indian newspaper editor concludes, on the basis of a study 
of 12 major Indian dailies, that the senior journalists have the 
strongest hand in the shaping of editorial policy and that the 
publisher plays a relatively minor role. Group discussions are 
fairly generally used in formulating policy. 





WP OUTSIDE ASSESSMENTS OF NEWSPA- 
per policies in India have tended to 
stress the role of publishers and through 
them of big business interests in the 
determination of editorial policy. As 
will be shown, publishers do retain 
some control over newspaper treatment 
of specific issues of interest to them, 
but their participation in the determin- 
ation of editorial policy from day to 
day is only marginal. It is the profes- 
sional journalist who takes the major 
hand in this task in most newspapers. 

Editorial policy, it may be generally 
thought, is the concern of the editor 
alone, but anyone who knows anything 
about the inside of a newspaper organi- 
zation knows that such an assumption is 
extravagantly naive. For one thing, no 
editor is so omni-competent as to be 
able to lay down policy in regard to 
everything that is published in the edi- 
torial columns of a newspaper. There 
are not only experienced colleagues to 


*Mr. Narasimhan is senior assistant editor of 
The Hindu, a Madras daily. He is president of 
the Southern India Journalists’ Federation and 
editor of the Southern India Press Year Book. 
He conducted the Flow of News Survey in India 
for the International Press Institute, and is cur- 
rently engaged in additional research for I.P.I. 
The study reported here was carried out with 
the support of the Research Program in Inter- 
national Communications of the Center for Inter- 
national Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 
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reckon with, but there are so many 
different departments in a newspaper 
that obviously no single person can 
keep track of everything that happens 
and determine the daily course of edi- 
torial policy. Apart from this, as is well 
known, editors are not always the pro- 
prietors of their newspapers. Where the 
publisher is different from the editor, 
questions arise as to the relations be- 
tween the publisher and the editor and 
the limits within which the editor is 
free to formulate and carry out editorial 
policy. 
THE PRESENT STUDY 

The material for this article is drawn 
from a study of 12 major Indian daily 
newspapers. These represent different 
types of ownership, various languages, 
and a number of regions of the country. 
Seven of the papers are published in 
English and five in Indian languages. 
Nearly all of them are published by 
public limited companies. However, the 
majority holding in each of these com- 
panies is controlled by a single owner, 
thus virtually insuring financial control 
by a single proprietor. One of the pa- 
pers is a family concern run as a pri- 
vate limited company. Eight of the pa- 
pers have salaried editors, while on four 
of them the publisher is also the editor. 

The 12 papers covered by this study 
represent a total circulation of about 
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700,000, or roughly a little less than 
one third of the estimated total circu- 
lation of the daily press in India (about 
two and a half million). The largest 
circulation claimed by any of the pa- 
pers was over 90,000 while the smallest 
circulation was that of a Hindi daily, 
about 10,000. One of the papers is 
more than a hundred years old and four 
others are more than 70 years old. The 
youngest of them is a Hindi daily 
which is 35 years old. The five Indian 
language papers include two Tamil dai- 
lies, one Telugu daily, one Hindi daily 
and one Bengali daily. The circulations 
of the papers cover almost every major 
city in the country including the four 
principal metropolitan centers of Delhi, 
Bombay, Madras and Calcutta. 

All the papers have a considerable 
influence in the areas in which they cir- 
culate, while five of them—necessarily 
in English—have an all-India standing 
in view of their large circulation outside 
the State in which they are published. 
All but three of the papers owe their 
inception to the inspiration provided by 
the national freedom movement and are 
to a greater or less degree sympathetic 
to the Congress as the organization 
which embodied the national aspira- 
tions. Of the other three, which were 
foreign-owned, two have passed into 
Indian ownership and function now as 
more or less independent non-party 
papers. Among the remaining nine pa- 
pers, four approach nearest to party 
papers, being consistently pro-Congress. 
The rest pursue an independent policy. 
All the papers are generally anti-Com- 
munist. 


Indian language newspapers, as dis- 
tinct from the English dailies, reach 
people in lower income groups and 
show a certain leftist bias politically, 
except in the case of avowed partisan 
or sectarian papers. Since, unlike the 
English papers, their circulation is lim- 
ited to the specific area in which a par- 
ticular language is spoken, they are 
more likely to reflect regional bias on 
national issues. 
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Many of the facts reported here were 
obtained by means of a questionnaire 
which was circulated among key indi- 
viduals on the staffs of the papers in 
question. In addition, the author has 
drawn heavily on his own intimate 
knowledge of the operations of the In- 
dian press and his many informal per- 
sonal contacts with editors and other 
staff people associated with these news- 
papers. 

STAFF ORGANIZATION 


The general structure of the editorial 
hierarchy is more or less the same 
among these 12 newspapers. There is 
usually the editor or the managing 
editor, as the case may be, at the top. 
The managing editor is often either the 
proprietor or a person appointed by the 
publisher to be in overall charge of both 
the editorial and the business side of the 
newspaper. 

Then come the assistant editors or 
editorial writers who to a greater or 
lesser extent share with the editor the 
responsibility for shaping editorial pol- 
icies. There is also the news editor, who 
is the directing chief of the sub-editor- 
ial department. On some papers the edi- 
torial work is divided into different sec- 
tions like Home Affairs, Foreign Affairs, 
Finance and Commerce, etc., each of 
which has a departmental chief de- 
scribed as editor or assistant editor for 
that department. Then there are the 
columnists, with or without pseudo- 
nyms, and the special correspondents. 


MAKING POLICY 


By “editorial” policy is meant, for the 
purposes of this study, not merely the 
policy of a paper as expressed in its 
editorial comments, but also its rules 
governing the presentation and treat- 
ment of news. There are matters, for 
instance, like the playing up of certain 
types of news and blacklisting certain 
persons, etc., which occur on newspa- 
pers. One of the principal aims of this 
study was to discover who determines a 
newspaper’s policies in regard to these 
matters, whether it is the publisher or 
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the editor who has most to say about 
these decisions, and what other forces 
influence the final outcome when such 
questions arise. 


The study disclosed three principal 
patterns in regard to the manner in 
which editorial decisions are reached. 
It is remarkable that in only one of 
these newspapers was the editor in sole 
charge of every aspect of editorial pol- 
icy, laying down the law for what is 
written in the editorial columns as well 
as for what is published in the news 
columns. In three cases he shared that 
responsibility with an assistant editor. 
Another common arrangement was for 
editorial decisions to be arrived at by 
group discussions. Five of the newspa- 
pers studied reported that this was the 
general practice. It is worth noting that 
among these five papers, three are run 
by managing editors who are either 
publishers or persons commanding full 
confidence of the publishers. Interest- 
ingly enough, three newspapers admit- 
ted that often the policy expressed in 
their columns was largely fortuitous de- 
pending on who wrote a particular 
piece. Two of these reported that the 
mechanisms for formulating policy di- 
rectives involved all three systems that 
have been mentioned. 


The general form of the group dis- 
cussion on a paper is the editorial con- 
ference presided over by the editor or 
the managing editor and attended gen- 
erally by all the assistant editors or 
leader wr ~s and the news editor. The 
editorial conference discusses the day’s 
paper, the lapses, if any, in the treat- 
ment of the news in it, and the subjects 
on which editorials should be written 
for the next day. 

In the broad shaping of the traditions 
and general policy of a newspaper the 
editorial conference is undoubtedly a 
most powerful factor. Questions which 
frequently crop up at such conferences 
are whether a certain news item should 
have been published or not, whether a 
certain piece of speculation deserves 
airing and at what stage, what attitude 
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should be taken toward a given issue, 
and so on. Such discussions and the 
decisions taken on these issues go to 
building up, as it were, the body of 
principle constituting the traditions of 
the newspaper. Where there are no 
such group discussions, the streams of 
directives from the editor or publisher 
become the signposts for those working 
on the editorial side. 


There is very little attempt at editor- 
ializing in the news columns. Where a 
campaign or crusade is conducted by a 
paper—these have been few and far be- 
tween—there is some attempt to ferret 
out all the facts. Some time ago a 
Tamil weekly of Madras carried a series 
of articles exposing the administration 
of hospitals in the city based on a clever 
probe by a staffman. A Madras daily 
which carried on a campaign against 
unclean and dirty markets in the city 
sustained it by a series of telling pic- 
tures and descriptive reports. Most edi- 
torials are based on the news as it is 
received from the paper’s own corres- 
pondents or other agencies and the 
background knowledge of the writer. 

In general, official handouts and 
agency stories are used quite extensively 
as an informative base in making day- 
to-day policy, although reports from the 
paper’s own correspondents are likely to 
be given precedence in case of disagree- 
ment. Some attempt at consultation with 
spokesmen of interests concerned with 
a specific issue which is in the news is 
sometimes made by editors or leader 
writers, but this is not a routine pro- 
cedure. Reporters will also often be 
sent out to interview prominent men 
when an unusual newsbreak occurs. It 
is, of course, not unusual for interests 
affected by some piece of legislation to 
make personal representations to the 
editor or his assistants, quite apart from 
public statements which they may issue 
for publication. These various sources 
of information and opinion all have 
some impact on the formulation of edi- 
torial policy. 
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EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS 


Eight of the newspapers covered by 
the study had salaried editors. Four had 
managing editors, of whom three were 
proprietors or had a majority control in 
the shares of the company. One of the 
salaried editors happened also to be a 
director of the concern. He was not 
only in full control of editorial policies, 
but by virtue of his position as director 
he commanded the complete confidence 
of the management and was in full 
charge of the paper both on the editor- 
ial and business sides. 


The other salaried editors were not 
in such a uniquely privileged position. 
However, with the single exception of 
an editor who was understood to be 
subject to directives or other control 
by the publisher, relations between the 
editor and publisher were generally re- 
ported as extremely cordial. It was uni- 
formly stated that there was virtually 
no interference in the day-to-day policy 
of the editor. Three of the papers re- 
ported that the editor was subject, on 
rare occasions, to interference by the 
publisher. Such occasions were when the 
paper had to decide its attitude toward 
a new Government or on questions 
which affected the direct interests of the 
publisher. One remarkable feature is 
that where the editor was a salaried 
journalist and the publisher another per- 
son, the editor often pursued an inde- 
pendent policy which appealed to him 
and which was not always in full ac- 
cord with the views of the publisher. 
Where the publisher is the owner of a 
chain of newspapers, it is interesting to 
note that different members of the 
chain speak with different voices. It has 
been noticed that where an English pa- 
per of which the publisher himself hap- 
pens to be the managing editor takes 
one line on a certain issue, a Tamil or 
Telugu paper belonging to the same 
group may be adopting an entirely dif- 
ferent line. 

The personality of the editor seems 
to be a very important factor in the 
securing and assertion of editorial inde- 
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pendence even against the inroads of 
the publisher. There are, of course, lim- 
its to such assertion of independence. 
On a question on which the publisher 
feels that the paper’s attitude is vital, 
he generally persuades all his editors to 
accept his position. As far as one can 
ascertain, such issues seem to be con- 
fined to matters like attitude toward 
certain persons in authority or to Mini- 
sters and Governments. 


The situation, broadly, appears to be 
that instances of unilateral imposition 
of his policy by the publisher against 
the views of the editor are extremely 
rare. In the majority of instances, poli- 
cies are decided by joint consultations 
in which the general knowledge, back- 
ground, and experience of the other 
senior journalists as often as not prevail 
against the views of the publisher. This 
may in good part be attributed to the 
fact that the main interests of many 
publishers (particularly those who own 
chains) lie in other spheres. Some news- 
papers, too, are published by societies 
whose primary interest is not news- 
paper publishing. Even on local issues, 
publishers are unlikely to intervene, for 
Indian dailies are more concerned with 
national and world affairs rather than 
with local issues. It is primarily in the 
matter of the treatment of particular 
personalities that publishers are likely 
to show an interest. 

It was gathered that the editor or his 
assistants, being generally in a better 
position to interpret public sentiment 
and readers’ reactions to any specific 
policy, had a dominant voice in the for- 
mulation of editorial policy. That expe- 
rienced journalists have a decisive influ- 
ence over the editorial policy-making is 
confirmed by the situation even on pa- 
pers which have proprietors or manag- 
ing editors in continual daily charge of 
operations. Instances have been reported 
in which the views of editorial writers 
have prevailed over the views held by 
the managing editor himself on major 
public issues like the withdrawal of con- 
trols, agrarian reforms, etc. One can 
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conclude that the skills, information and 
experience of persons on the editorial 
staff are perhaps of greater significance 
in the shaping of the editorial policy of 
a newspaper in India than ownership, 
whose influence has been generally 
magnified in popular discussion and re- 
ports. 
COLUMNISTS 

Columnists undoubtedly exercise a 
great influence on the shaping of news- 
paper policy. In America some of the 
leading columnists hold a position per- 
haps even more influential than that of 
the editors of the papers in which their 
columns appear. In India, syndicated 
columnists whose writings appear simul- 
taneously in a number of newspapers 
are practically unknown. Except for 
one or two papers which publish the 
contributions of foreign columnists by 
arrangement with a newspaper in 


America or Britain, most of the colum- 
nists who figure in the Indian newspa- 
pers are full-time men on the staffs of 
their newspapers and have other editor- 
ial responsibilities on their papers be- 


sides the obligation to contribute their 
columns. Few Indian papers can afford 
specialists; the staff must be ready to 
write about all kinds of news. In some 
instances, non-staff members contribute 
stories on special topics. Thus in Cal- 
cutta the courts are covered by a group 
of lawyers. There are also a few colum- 
nists who are not staff members but who 
are exclusive contributors to certain 
papers. 

Of the dozen papers in the study, 
four had no columnists at all. Three 
had outside persons contributing col- 
umns on a regular basis. The remainder 
all used staff men as columnists. One 
English daily had four men writing col- 
umns under different pseudonyms. They 
generally followed the paper’s policy or 
the general manager’s directives con- 
veyed through the editor. At the other 
extreme was another English daily with 
two staff columnists who were com- 
pletely free to express their point of 
view in their columns even when this 
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conflicted with the position being taken 
editorially. 

Editorial staff members sometimes use 
columns in order to free themselves of 
the inhibitions imposed by editorial 
writing in which they inevitably com- 
mit the paper with the opinions ex- 
pressed. These columns also serve the 
purpose of passing on to the readers a 
good deal of inside information which 
is not given in the regular news col- 
umns. Writers generally conform to 
the paper’s editorial policy, but they are 
freer to develop any argument and also 
in the language they may employ. The 
columns are particularly useful for the 
greater freedom they confer on the writ- 
ers to criticize persons and policies with- 
out committing the paper. Where such 
columns are carried under individual 
by-lines, they help to build up a sort of 
personal relationship between editorial 
writers and readers which the imper- 
sonal anonymous editorial cannot estab- 
lish. If the column proves popular, it 
obviously helps the paper, while at the 
same time building up the prestige and 
influence of the writer concerned. 

SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS 

A word should be said about the 
part played by special correspondents 
at the headquarters of Government and 
in important foreign capitals in the 
shaping of editorial policy. This influ- 
ence is exerted not only by the way in 
which they send their news reports, but 
even more by the background informa- 
tion which they supply to the editor 
since this provides the basis for formu- 
lation of editorial policies. Special cor- 
respondents generally are permitted to 
indulge in “editorializing,” that is they 
not only give the news in a straight- 
forward manner, but also indulge in 
comment. They may lay emphasis on 
certain aspects as against others, and 
even put forward their own points of 
view. Very often the way in which a 
special correspondent analyzes the im- 
plications of a certain decision or the 
consequences of a given action may 
have as much influence on the reader as 
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the policy expounded on the same sub- 
ject in the editorial columns. Such spe- 
cial correspondents are generally senior 
journalists who have the rank and 
status of assistant editors. There have 
been cases in which the dispatches of 
special correspondents have appeared as 
editorials. 

While there may be occasions when 
the line taken in an editorial is different 
from the general drift of the case as 
presented by a special correspondent, it 
is rarely that editorial writers depart 
from the interpretation presented by the 
paper’s special correspondent, who is 
assumed to possess more direct know- 
ledge about developments than the edi- 
torial writers. The special correspondent 
who regularly misleads the paper about 
the consequences of Government policy 
is not likely to retain his job for long. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The broad conclusions that flow 
from the study that has been described 
may be summed up as follows: 

1. To a large extent, regardless of 
the nature of the ownership and the 
place occupied by the publisher in the 
editorial hierarchy, it is the senior jour- 
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nalists on an Indian paper—whether 
they include a salaried editor or not— 
who have the strongest hand in the 
shaping of editorial policy. The skills, 
knowledge and experience of the jour- 
nalistic staff are the decisive factors in 
the formulation of editorial policy and 
they generally prevail even in cases 
where a certain policy favored by the 
editorial staff does not accord with the 
views held by the publisher. The pub- 
lisher or the managing editor exer- 
cises only a marginal influence, except 
in regard to matters he may consider 
of over-riding interest to himself or the 
newspaper. 

2. Group discussions are a fairly 
general policy. One result of this process 
is that where the publisher also heads 
the editorial department as managing 
editor, he is more a participant in policy 
making than one who unilaterally de- 
termines what policy shall be. 

3. Columnists and special corre- 
spondents on Indian newspapers con- 
tribute to the formulation of editorial 
policy and usually reinforce it. They are 
rarely exponents of independent policies 
of their own. 








The Future of English-Language 
Newspapers in India 


BY ASAD HUSAIN* 





YM THE HISTORY OF INDIAN JOURNALISM 
is old and complicated. It is complicated 
due to the 15 major languages and 175 
dialects of the country. Not only is the 
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history of Indian journalism compli- 
cated, but so is the whole system of 
Indian life, including the culture, cus- 
toms, traditions, politics and economic 
conditions. 

Besides the many major languages 
and dialects, there are five major reli- 
gions and more than 100 castes. These 
differences are reflected in the customs, 
culture and political life. In the politi- 
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cal arena, there are more than a dozen 
parties which fight for supremacy on 
the Indian sub-continent. Even the cli- 
mate of India varies greatly from one 
part to another. So it is rather difficult 
to generalize about anything in India. 

India has had both an English lan- 
guage press and vernacular press 
throughout its newspaper publishing his- 
tory. The country’s first newspaper was 
started at the time of Aurengzeb,’ by 
the end of the 17th century. After this 
there was a gap until India’s first mod- 
erm newspaper appeared, with an Eng- 
lishman as publisher, in 1780. While the 
older manuscript press continued to 
circulate, Western printing methods 
and English language journalism began 
to exercise influence. However, the 
rulers of India apparently were never 
very happy with the idea that the press 
should be given freedom from censor- 
ship, and there were restrictions and 
varying degrees of suppression of news- 
papers, in any language, from 1780 to 
1947. 

Since independence many changes 
have been made but India still remains 
far behind the Western nations in mod- 


1 Aurengzeb was the last famous king of the 
Mughal Empire. He died in 1707. 

2“The earliest district mentions of ante-typo- 
graphic newspapers is to be found in Muntak- 
habat—Al-Lubah of Khafi Khan where we find 
the death of Raja Ram, of the House of Sivaji, 
brought to the Imperial Camp by the newspapers. 
The great historian also gives us clearly to under- 
stand that the common soldiers in Aurengzeb’s 
time were supplied with their newspaper. We are 
told by the historian that Aurengzeb allowed 
great liberty to the Press in the matter of news. 
As an example, he cites a case of a Bengal News- 
paper commenting rather severely on the matters 
of the Emperor’s relation with his grandson, 
Mirza Azim Oshan. In Seir-Ul-Mutagherin, there 
is a mention made of Kaem Khar, son of Jafer 
Khan, head of the Post and Gazette Office. . . 
During the declining period of the Mogul Em- 
pire, the Manuscript Press continued their circu- 
lation. Thus we find British popular historians 
noticing that in the summer of 1792 the public 
newspapers of Delhi stated that the emperor had 
expressed to Madhaji Sindhia and the Peshwa 
his hope that they would enable him to recover 
the imperial tribute from the Bengal provinces.” 
From Margarita Barns, “The Indian Press,” pp. 
32-33. in The Calcutta Review, Vol. 124 (1907), 
pp. 355-58; A. N. Sivaraman, “The Vernacular 
Language Newspapers,” in Roland E. Wolseley, 
Journalism in Modern India (Bombay-Calcutta: 
Asia Publishing House, 1953), p. 20. 
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ernizing her way of life. If India is to 
progress and Indians are to rise and 
play a leading role in the family of na- 
tions, they will have to cooperate with 
the Western powers rather than go back 
to the Vedic period of their own past. 
For this they will have to learn and to 
teach English, if not as a compulsory 
subject, as a very desirable voluntary 
study. 

So far as vernacular journalism is 
concerned, it is certain to grow. But it 
can never progress so much as to elimi- 
nate English newspapers altogether. The 
main reason for this is that most of 
the vernacular papers have only regional 
standing. There is no language in India 
at present which can perform a national 
role among the literate people except 
English. Although the English speaking 
people number only 8% (the great ma- 
jority of the educated), this 8% is 
spread through all parts of India. On 
the other hand, the 15 major native lan- 
guages and some semi-major languages 
are spoken in only relatively small pock- 
ets; hence the circulations of their news- 
papers will always remain less than that 
of the English newspapers, which have 
readers all over the country. 


YW IN THE MODERN SENSE OF THE 
term, the first Indian newspaper was 
published on January 29, 1780. It was 
the Hickey Gazette or Calcutta General 
Advertiser, a weekly political and com- 
mercial paper “open to all but influ- 
enced by none.”* 

In each year since 1780, with a 
gap of only one or two years, a news- 
paper has been established in one or 
another corner of the country. Until 
1947, Indian journalists faced the re- 
strictions of foreign rule. Many laws 
were passed to stop the free flow of 
journalism, but journalists persisted in 
spite of laws, restrictions and punish- 
ments. After the mutiny of 1857, 
there were only 10 Anglo-Indian and 
25 Indian papers. But after that set- 

5S. M. Mitra, “The Press in India, 1780-1908,” 


The Nineteenth Century and After (Aug. 1908), 
p- 186. 
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back, newspapers started multiplying 
every year. Table 1 shows the rapid rise 
of newspapers in India from 1889 to 
1937. This table also shows that Indian 
journalism progressed more rapidly af- 
ter World War I, when there were fewer 
restrictions on the press. The repeal of 
some penal restrictions in 1922 also led 
to a more rapid rise in the number of 
newspapers. 

After independence many regional 
language papers came into the field, 
but English papers also increased in 
number as well as in circulation. Table 
2 will show the rapid growth in news- 
papers in five years in different lan- 
guages of India. 

There are many reasons for the in- 
crease of the English papers in number 
and also in circulation. First of all, lit- 
eracy at the end of British rule was 
only 8%, but in a few years’ time it 
has nearly doubled. Secondly, people 
became more interested in the affairs of 
the country. Thirdly, most of the politi- 
cal parties started their own organs to 
publicize their own points of view 
among the people. 

People became so much interested in 
the newspapers that in villages, towns 
and cities all over the country those 


TABLE | 


Number of Indian Newspapers and 
Periodicals from 1889 to 1937 





Number of 
Papers 
Published 


Number of 
Periodicals 


Year Published 





1889-90 302 


463 
1901-02 491 
1906-07 
1911-12 
1916-17 
1921-22 
1926-27 
ol ae 
1936-37 
SOURCE: The Indian Year Book (The Times of 


India Publication, Bombay). Volumes from 1914 
through 1937 were consulted. 
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TABLE 2 


Growth of Newspapers in Major 
Languages of India, 1947-1952 





Languages 1947 1952 





. Assamese 1 
- Bengali 24 
. Gujarati 42 
Hindi 125 
30 

11 

41 

4 

15 

7 

163 


CeONANUAWNE 


. Bilingual or 

Multilingual available 33 
. Others 12 
. English 90 


SOURCE: India—A Reference, Annual 1953 
(Government of India Publication), pp. 315-20, 
except for English newspaper figures which are 
from The Daily Press (UNESCO Publication, 
No. 7, December 1953). 





who were not educated formed groups 
to listen to those who could read, in tea 
stalls, small hotels and in small business 
houses. In the villages, the poor villagers 
who somehow managed to get some 
back dated newspaper asked any edu- 
cated villager to read it aloud. 


At first, many people read a paper 
just to learn how much the life of the 
common man had changed with the 
coming of political independence. They 
found that the standard of living of the 
common man has not been increased 
according to their expectations; they be- 
came more interested in opposition 
newspapers. When the Blitz,* a notori- 
ous English weekly of Bombay, started 
criticism of the government, student 
groups were happy to read it. And when 
they went to their homes on vacation 
they read such papers before the illiter- 
ate villagers and translated it into their 
native language. That was the reason 


* Blitz is an English weekly, published from 
Bombay. It is not exactly Communist, but it is 
anti-Congress government and has a leaning to- 
ward Communism. 
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why some of the opposition papers 
gained higher circulation. 


Indian newspapers increased tremen- 
dously after 1947. It is interesting to 
note that newspapers grew as rapidly 
in the first five years of independence 
as in the two centuries preceding. This 
shows the rising tendency of Indian 
journalism. 


Y@ INDIAN JOURNALISM HAS BEEN IN- 
fluenced by the changing political con- 
ditions of India since 1780. There is no 
other phase of Indian life which has af- 
fected the newspapers to the same ex- 
tent. So most of Indian newspaper con- 
tent is concerned with political activities 
rather than with social news, crime or 
sex. 

From 1890 to 1925 the outstanding 
characteristic of Indian newspaper was 
opposition to the British government. 
There was little news about sports, so- 
cial activities, crime and other topics. 
After 1925, newspapers began giving 
some attention to sports news, social 
news and village news.°® 

After independence, all except a few 
of the very large papers supported the 
Indian government. Sports, social, vil- 
lage and foreign news became promin- 
ent. Some papers started women’s and 
children’s columns in their Sunday is- 
sues. Crime and sex news still received 
little space, except in some of the city 
papers. The conservative tradition of 
India is against the publication of such 
types of news. 

Foreign news constitutes the most im- 
portant and prominent part of Indian 
newspapers. After the United States and 
Great Britain, Asian countries have the 
better coverage. That is one reason why 
an average Indian is quite conscious of 
international affairs. 

The Indian news agencies have made 
agreements with the world news agen- 
cies to supply foreign news. In fact, the 


* Ramanand Chatterjee, “Origin and Growth 
of Journalism Among Indians,’”’ Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence (Sept. 1929), Part II, pp. 161-68. 
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news agencies supply all the foreign 
news in the Indian press except in the 
Times of India and one or two other 
large papers which have also a few cor- 
respondents abroad. Indian newspapers, 
especially the vernacular papers, have 
too great a financial handicap to af- 
ford special correspondents. 

Party journalism started vigorously in 
1935, but the beginning had been ap- 
parent since 1925.° In the beginning 
there were no political rivalries, but the 
questions of Hindus versus Muslims’ 
and Brahmin versus non-Brahmin were 
quite common. However, from 1935 the 
real party system started in Indian jour- 
nalism. The rise of the Muslim League 
was responsible to a great extent for the 
rise of party journalism before indepen- 
dence. For example,the Muslim League 
news never received satisfactory cover- 
age in the Hindu press. This gave birth 
to the Muslim’s own newspapers, such 
as Dawn in English and Manshoor in 
Urdu, and also a news agency, “The 
Orient Press of India.”*® 

After independence, there were only 
a few newspapers which could main- 
tain neutrality, prominent among them 
being The Statesman, of Calcutta and 
New Delhi, The Times of India, of 
Bombay and New Delhi, and The 
Hindu of Madras. 

So far as the vernacular newspapers 
are concerned, most of them support 
the government. Vernacular papers are 
mostly owned by particular individuals 
or small political parties. The Commu- 
nists, however, have weekly papers pub- 
lished in English, Hindi and Urdu. 
There are very few impartial vernacular 
newspapers. Most of the vernacular 
newspapers, if they support one party, 
completely ignore the news of the other 
parties. 

Though censorship in India today is 
not direct, indirect censorship lingers. 


* Anonymous, “Party Journalism in India.” 
The Near East and India (Sept. 3, 1925), pp. 
280-85. 

TI bid., p. 285. 

5’ Both the newspapers and the news agency 
shifted to Pakistan after partition of India. 
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In fact, the economy of the newspapers 
depends on advertising, and especially 
government advertisements. Therefore, 
many small papers probably are influ- 
enced by the fact that any paper which 
criticizes the government stands in dan- 
ger of being barred from the govern- 
ment’s advertising list. But in spite of 
indirect censorship, Indian newspapers 
are enjoying more freedom under the 
present government than they have had 
before. An especially encouraging sign 
is the Nehru government’s recent an- 
nouncement that it is not going to re- 
new the “Press Act,” which restricted 
the publication of “objectionable mat- 
ter.”® 


YW so FAR AS THE POSITION OF THE 
English language newspapers is con- 
cerned, there are two main views. First 
is that of Mr. A. E. Charlton, writing 
on “The English Language Newspa- 
pers”: “Remarkable evidence is avail- 
able to support the condition that Eng- 
lish newspapers are growing in influence 
and popularity.” ?° 

On the other hand, Professor Floyd 
K. Baskette, writing about the efforts of 
the state of Madhya Pradesh to encour- 
age the use of the Hindi language, says 
of the state English papers: “Their 
disappearance as English language jour- 
nals will break another link between In- 
dia and the West.”" 

Before the independence of India, 
English papers were the only papers 
which educated people liked to read. 
Though vernacular newspapers were 


° Bombay government at one time withheld 
government advertisements from The Times of 
India, on the grounds, among others, that the 
criticisms of the government in the paper were 
vituperative and actuated by malice. “‘Govern- 
ment Ads and the Press,” in The Indian Press 
Year Book, 1954, p. 2. For a statement of the 
Nehru government’s decision not to renew the 
Press Act, see New York Times, April 13, 1956. 

% This article, written in 1953, was published 
in Journalism in Modern India, edited by Roland 
E. Wolseley, p. 4. Mr. Charlton has been work- 
ing on a leading paper of India, The Statesman, 
since 1936. 

™ “Journalism in Central India,” in The Colo- 
rado Quarterly (Autumn 1954), Vol. 3, No. 2. 
Mr. Baskette was in India for one year as head 
of the Journalism Department at Hislop College, 
in Nagpur. 
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published in almost all the towns, the 
circulation of the English papers was 
usually higher. 

At the height of the British rule in 
1858, there were only 10 Anglo-Indian 
and 25 Indian papers being published.’ 

Table 2 indicates that there were and 
are more papers in English than in any 
single Indian language except Hindi 
and Urdu. This means English language 
newspapers have a position among the 


_three leading languages of India, al- 


though the total number is far less than 
that total in all the native tongues. In 
circulation, however, the English papers 
exceed all the rest. 

Here are five reasons why the English 
papers, in the writer’s opinion, will con- 
tinue to be highly important in India: 

1. After independence, the govern- 
ment declared that Hindi will be the 
national language of India, and many 
people became pessimistic about the fu- 
ture of English as a language in India. 
Now, this nationalistic phase is passing. 
A recent statement by Prime Minister 
Nehru indicates that the government of 
India is interested that the people of 
India should also learn English as an 
important language along with Hindi. 
Prime Minister Nehru spoke before a 
huge public gathering at Madras (South 
India) on October 2, 1955. The follow- 
ing (quotation) appeared in Indiagram, 
published by the Embassy of India, 
Washington, D.C., two days later: 


I have no doubt in my mind that 
Hindi as the all-India official language 
will be advantageous to everybody in 
every way, and that knowing of Eng- 
lish also is going to be advantageous to 
everybody. English of course can not 
continue as the national language as 
we can not introduce a foreign medium 
for the masses. 

Having said that I want to make it 
perfectly clear that it would be bad 
thing for India and for the future 
progress in India if we are ignorant of 
any non-Indian language, and it is ob- 


2 Ramanand Chatterjee, “Origin and Growth 


of Journalism Among Indians,”’ in Annals of the 


American Academy (Sept. 1929), pp. 145, 161-— 
68. 
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vious that for us English is the easiest 
foreign language. 

There is no conflict between English 
and Hindi. Obviously, it will be folly 
for our country to forget English. We 
know that English is not only one of the 
most important languages but possibly 
the most widespread. We have to keep 
up the teaching and learning of Eng- 
lish—a knowledge of English and not 
a smattering of English. 


In another statement which appeared 
in Indiagram on October 7, 1955 the 
Prime Minister said, in commenting on 
the idea of The Book Trust, that the 
government of India was thinking of 
starting a similar project on a larger 
scale to cover all Indian languages as 
well as English. These statements indi- 
cate that the government is ready to 
treat English as an important language 
even when Hindi becomes truly a na- 
tional language. 

2. English newspapers have more of 
the characteristics of national papers, 
perhaps because so far English is the 
only language which is written, spoken 
and read among almost all the educated 
people of India. None of the vernacular 
languages has this advantage. 

3. English newspapers also have 
modern machinery, so that they can 
satisfy the demands of the people more 
rapidly, while many vernacular news- 
papers have no such equipment. 

4. The English paper is, generally 
speaking, high in accuracy. This is one 
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of the most important reasons why the 
English dailies have more circulation 
than the vernacular dailies. 


5. English newspapers cover a wider 
range of news stories than the vernac- 
ular papers have been able to cover as 
yet. 

People who are pessimistic about the 
future of English language papers in 
India look only at the numbers of news- 
papers published. But they should know 
that it is very easy to start a vernacular 
daily, because it cost at the outset only 
about Rs 10,000 ($2,000). A weekly 
vernacular paper can be established for 
as little as Rs 2,000 ($400). But India’s 
growing interest in the West and in in- 
ternational efforts for the maintenance 
of peace in the world can never allow 
English journalism to vanish from In- 
dia. 

Table 3 shows the language percent- 
age of national circulation dailies pub- 
lished in the large cities of India in 
1948. Even at that time, in all the im- 
portant cities of India, English news- 
papers predominated over those of any 
other language of India. The Press Film 
Radio report of UNESCO mentions the 
five leading Indian papers, of which 
four are in English language and one is 
in Tamil language. 

In 1947, there were 51 English dai- 
lies and 240 vernacular dailies. After 
five years of independence, their publi- 


TABLE 3 


Percentage of National Dailies’ Circulation by Language Groups 





Language Delhi Calcutta Bombay Madras Others 





English 
Hindi 
Bengali 
Gujarati 


50% 42% 60% 
5% 5% x 
45% x x 
33% 4 

x 30% 

x x 
20% x 

x 10% 


SOURCE: Press Film and Radio (Paris: UNESCO, 1948), Vol. II, pp. 152-57. 


60% 
35% 


Marathi 
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TABLE 4 


Increase in Circulation of Some Leading English and Vernacular 
Newspapers of India, 1948-1954 





Name of Paper 


Circulation 


Language 1948 1954 





The Times of India, Bombay 


The Statesman, Calcutta and New Delhi.... 


The Hindustan Times 


The Amrit Bazaar Patrika, Calcutta and 


Allahabad 
Free Press Journal, Bombay 
Milap 
Pratap 
Bombay Samacher 
Janaus 
Prabhat, Bombay 
Basumati 
Hindustan 


60,000 
60,000 
35,000 


97,398 
65,000 
49,000 


55,000 
12,000 
20,000 
20,000 
40,000 
25,000 
15,000 
30,000 
20,000 


69,000 
68,000 
21,858 
21,209 
30,000 
13,367 
10,000 
36,500 
20,492 


Gujarati 


Bengali 


SOURCES: The Indian Press Year Book, 1954 (Indian Press Publication, Madras); Press, Film, 
Radio (Paris: UNESCO, 1948), Vol. II, pp. 152-57. Only round figures are given in these publications, 
but there is no reason to believe that they are not reasonably accurate. 





cation and circulation numbers were as 
follows: 


Total dailies in English 

Total circulation of English 
papers 

Total dailies in vernacular . 

Total circulation of vernacular 


Table 4 shows the increase in circu- 
lation of some of the leading vernacular 
and English newspapers from 1948 to 
1954. 

These figures indicate three things 
very clearly. First, while the English 
language dailies have risen only from 
51 to 90 in number, their circulation is 
still more than that of all the vernacular 
papers combined. Second, Table 4 
clearly indicates that the circulation of 
the English newspapers has increased 
tremendously since independence, while 
the circulation of some of the vernacu- 
lar leading papers has decreased or only 
slightly increased. This indicates that 
the English papers are gaining rather 
than declining in popularity. 


The Daily 
pp. 8, 24, 29. 


Press (Paris: UNESCO, 1953), 


When the percentage of literacy in 
India improves further, as it has im- 
proved since 1947, then some of the 
vernacular papers will increase their 
circulation. But this will not affect the 
the English paper’ circulation in any 
way, because the readers of the English 
papers are mostly living in urban areas, 
and they will continue to read English 
papers. Moreover, students in the urban 
areas, in the university and schools, will 
always like to have English papers for 
their more diversified coverage of the 
news. Of course, English papers will not 
be able to reach most of the villagers, 
because they will not be able to read 
them. But under the present circum- 
stances, it can be said without any fear 
of contradiction that English journalism 
will have a very important place among 
the educated population of India for a 
long time to come. 

The relations between India and the 
West are growing stronger day by day 
for many reasons, and among the most 
important factors are the English news- 
papers and the English news agencies. 
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Ownership, Competition and 
Comment in 20 Small Dailies 

THIS IS THE SUMMARY OF A STUDY 
which was undertaken at Columbia 
University* “to relate differences in 
ownership and competitive status [of 
small-city daily newspapers] to com- 
ment content, to determine . . . whether 
differences in the former are directly 
antecedent to differences in the latter 
. . .” It sought to make a start, at least, 
in answering questions such as these: 


1. Do non-competing or “monopo- 
ly” papers exhibit any tendency to take 
it upon themselves to present more than 
one side of debatable issues and thus to 
compensate for the absence of a rival 
journal? 


2. In cities where competition exists, 
how much do the papers compete for 
readers along ideological lines? 

3. Do home-owned, non-chain pa- 
pers show a greater interest in local af- 
fairs of public interest than chain 
papers where the owners live hundreds 
or thousands of miles away; or 

4. Do group or chain papers, be- 
cause of their reputedly greater finan- 
cial strength, show greater forthright- 
ness, greater tendencies to speak frank- 
ly, regardless of consequence, on local 
questions? 

5. Can we find other factors, such as 
city size, the economic level of the area 


*This study was done under the immediate 
supervision of Stanley K. Bigman, with Prof. 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld as adviser. 


or the educational level of the popula- 
tion having a greater impact than own- 
ership and competition upon the com- 
ment to be found in newspapers? 


THE METHOD 


Twenty daily papers were selected, 
all published in cities of below 25,000 
population, roughly in the northern half 
of the U. S. Six of the papers are non- 
competing, home-owned, non-chain pa- 
pers; six are non-competing, absentee- 
owned chain papers; eight papers in 
four cities are competing papers, not 
members of a chain. There are thus 
four pairs of competing papers. 

“Comment” is defined in terms of 
style, responsibility for what is stated, 
and the use to which facts are put. In 
general, it includes editorials, columns, 
editorial columns, letters and cartoons. 


The most important category used in 
the analysis is that of indigenous com- 
ment—“that which represents the opin- 
ions, views or observations of persons 
within the city or county in which the 
newspaper is published.” Obviously this 
includes not only members of the news- 
paper’s staff, but letter-writers and au- 
thors of special articles. 

Other categories include locus, sub- 
ject and partisanship. Locus is the geo- 
graphical dimension of the comment, 
whether it be on a local, state, national 
or international subject. Subject can be 
any of 14 categories, including politics, 
education, safety, personals and the 
passing scene. All are defined in some 
detail. Partisanship represents an effort 
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to get at the forthrightness or degree of 
persuasiveness of the comment. It in- 
cludes the categories of neutral and 
partisan with the latter further broken 
down into proposals for action, disap- 
proval and approval. 

On the basis of a one-week study, the 
proportions of comment to total content 
(excluding advertising) and of indigen- 
ous comment to total content were 
figured. 


Indigenous comment was then classi- 
fied according to types: editorials, col- 
umns, editorial columns, letters, car- 
toons and special articles. These were 
then classified according to locus. All 
which were found to be in the local 
and state locus categories were further 
classified according to subject and par- 
tisanship categories. This part of the 
study covered a six-week period. 

Based on the above, comparisons 
could be made of the various types of 
comment to be found, on the degree of 
emphasis on subjects in or near the city 
of publication, on the types of subject 
treated (and whether controversial or 
non-controversial), and on the kind and 
amount of partisanship in the comment. 

The indigenous comment was read 
carefully and the significant points 
noted in an effort to get at things not 
discernible through the quantitative in- 
strument. 


THE FINDINGS 


The data compiled and any conclu- 
sions drawn therefrom apply only to 
these 20 newspapers; at the most they 
hint at what other newspapers in cities 
of less than 25,000 population are like. 
The following preliminary conclusions 
were reached: 

1. No consistent differences in the 
comment were found which follow 
along the lines of ownership or compet- 
itive status. The papers are individuals, 
not members of a class. If anything, dif- 
ferences are related more to the size of 
the city than to other impersonal fac- 
tors. 
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2. Of the four pairs of competing 
papers studied, only one pair showed 
any tendency to compete on issues or 
ideas. The competition was along polit- 
ical lines. 


3. Four of the six non-competing, 
non-chain papers, two of the six non- 
competing chain papers, and three of 
the eight competing papers published 
columns (not editorials) of indigenous 
comment. The first group thus seems to 
show a particular orientation to the 
home communities which the other 
groups lack. 


4. Letters appeared least frequently 
in the competing group. This has some 
significance since the other papers are 
all non-competing papers and thus open 
to the charge that they represent only 
one point of view in their columns. 

5. Comment upon economic sub- 
jects, e.g., the stimulation of new busi- 
ness and the continued prosperity of ex- 
isting ones, showed itself more mark- 
edly in the chain papers than elsewhere. 

6. In these 20 papers—non-chain as 
well as chain—there is sufficient repeti- 
tion of the same editorials covering na- 
tional and international subjects as to 
indicate the worth of a thorough study 
of syndicated editorials. 


7. Nine papers showed either very 
little indigenous comment of any kind 
or little local and state indigenous com- 
ment. Two of these are non-competing 
non-chain papers, two are non-compet- 
ing chain papers, and five are com- 
peting papers. 

8. In the competing situations, one 
paper always had a relatively high pro- 
portion of its space devoted to com- 
ment, and a high percentage of that 
comment was indigenous; the rival pa- 
per, on the other hand, was always low 
on these factors. Thus, if readers wanted 
indigenous comment in their local 
newspapers they could always get it to 
some extent in the four cities where 
there are competing dailies; could not 
always get it in the 12 cities where 
there are no competing papers. 
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9. Group or chain papers stress 
local subjects in editorials to about the 
same degree as non-group papers. 

GERARD H. BorsTEL 
The Evening Sun 
Baltimore, Md. 


A Study of Political News 
In Two Major Dailies 


@ THE AIM OF THIS STUDY IS TO DE- 
termine how two newspapers, the Kan- 
sas City Star and Times and the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, fulfilled their re- 
sponsibility of providing for an in- 
formed public in their coverage of the 
first 100 days of the Eisenhower admini- 
stration. 

This was a period of political import, 
the so-called “Eisenhower honeymoon.” 
The volume of material written during 
these 100 days made it necessary to 
restrict research to what are generally 
accepted as the 10 most important inci- 
dents or events that provided some de- 
gree of controversy. 

The writer put himself in the position 
of a reader who wishes to be informed, 
and in analyzing each incident, he set 
out a list of questions, the answers to 
which he felt would gain him an in- 
telligent understanding of each situa- 
tion. With few exceptions, these ques- 
tions were answered. 

The two newspapers, serving Mis- 
souri’s two major cities, were chosen as 
subjects of the study because of their 
geographical proximity and because 
they stood at opposite poles, editorially 
speaking, in the 1952 presidential cam- 
paign. The Kansas City Star favored 
General Eisenhower and the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch endorsed Governor Ste- 
venson.* 

There is a natural question: Did 
these prior political endorsements have 
any effect upon the news coverage of 


The Kansas City Star is the evening paper in 
a morning-evening combination under single own- 
ership, while the evening Post-Dispatch has a 
morning competitor. 
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the Eisenhower administration once it 
was in power? During this period were 
these newspapers guilty of “slanting” 
their news and background stories, and 
did they tend to overplay or underplay 
certain news “breaks” connected with 
the administration? And did they fully 
inform the reader on the political news 
of the time? 

The method used was to analyze the 
coverage given the 10 most important 
incidents during those first 100 days: 
the Inauguration speech; the State-of- 
the-Union message; the President’s for- 
eign policy speech of April 16; the 
President's first press conference; the 
Wilson appointment; the Wes Roberts 
incident; the Bohlen appointment; the 
McCarthy-Greek ship deal; the Allen 
V. Astin incident; and the tidelands oil 
controversy. 


The study was both quantitative and 
qualitative; qualitative in that interpre- 
tive passages in news stories were 
pointed out and quantitative when se- 
vere disparity was displayed in the 
length and frequency of stories appear- 
ing in both papers dealing with the 
same incident. 

For the President’s inauguration 
speech, the Star ran an Associated Press 
dispatch for its main story that was a 
model of objectivity, while the Post-Dis- 
patch allowed its reporter to interject an 
interpretation of what the President had 
said in the second paragraph of the 
story, and for three paragraphs there- 
after he conjectured what would have 
been said by Truman, Stevenson and 
Taft, had they been in that position, 
and ignored what actually was said by 
the President. 

On the other hand, the Post-Dispatch 
ran some intelligent supplementary sto- 
ries on the speech while Star reporters 
wrote homey, favorable impressions. 
Both papers gave adequate coverage to 
the speech and both printed full text so 
the reader could see for himself what 
the President had said. 

The State-of-the-Union message was 
commented upon by some of the news- 
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papers’ regular columnists. The Star 
published articles by David Lawrence 
and Raymond Moley, who found only 
praise for the President’s demonstrated 
conservatism. Thomas L. Stokes in the 
Post-Dispatch saw “seeds of conflict” in 
the President’s challenge to the “stanch- 
ly conservative elements in the party.” 
Walter Lippmann, in the Post-Dispatch, 
took a middle path in appraising the 
speech. 

The President’s foreign policy speech 
of April 16, a non-political speech, re- 
ceived a similarity of coverage which 
served to accentuate the diversity of the 
coverage of events with political over- 
tones. 

An example of this is the coverage 
of the President’s first press conference. 
The Star thought the President “lifted 
the press interview” and the Post-Dis- 
patch worried about the half-hour time 
limitation placed on it. The Star saw 
the President “dominate” the confer- 
ence while the Post-Dispatch considered 
him “aloof” from it. 

The Star failed to explain the “con- 
flict of interest law” vital to a clear un- 
derstanding of the controversy over the 
appointment of Charles E. Wilson as 
secretary of defense. Political favoritism 
was evident in the Star when Roy Rob- 
erts exclaimed in the news columns 
that “Wilson made the biggest sacrifice, 
financially, that a man has ever made 
to serve his government.” Walter Lipp- 
mann in the Post-Dispatch was much 
less sympathetic in saying that “Mr. 
Wilson is old enough and rich enough 
to pay the tax” and that when he has 
paid it, “he will feel the better for doing 
it.” 

The Star broke the Wes Roberts 
story and followed it through with te- 
nacity until Roberts resigned as chair- 
man of the Republican national com- 
mittee. It apparently took the Post-Dis- 
patch a while to catch on to the im- 
portance (and political opportunity) in 
the Roberts deal, but it followed the 
story closely once it had. Both papers 
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fully informed their readers throughout 
the developments. 

The month-long argument over the 
nomination of Charles E. (Chip) Boh- 
len as ambassador to Russia was han- 
dled more completely by the Post-Dis- 
patch than by the Star but both papers 
dealt with the subject without bias. 
There was a lack of coherence and con- 
tinuity in the coverage by both papers, 
and the complete story, which tended 
to pop up at intervals, easily could have 
confused the average reader. 

The Post-Dispatch made it a point to 
tie up all the loose ends of the McCar- 
thy-Greek ship deal with an excellent 
sum-up by George Hall, of the paper’s 
Washington bureau. In general the Post- 
Dispatch gave the story much better 
play than the Star and was more com- 
prehensive. 


The Post-Dispatch gave more than 
twice the play that the Star did to the 
controversy over the dismissal of Allen 
V. Astin as director of the Bureau of 
Standards. The St. Louis paper, possi- 
bly with an eye focused on the political 
implications of the ouster, kept its own 
reporter on the story and frequently re- 
ferred to Secretary of Commerce Sin- 
clair Weeks as an “Eisenhower ap- 
pointee,” with the possible intent of 
holding the President personally respon- 
sible for the administrative errors of his 
immediate subordinates. 

The newspapers’ comparative cover- 
age of the tidelands oil controversy 
points up an important conclusion of 
this paper—that both publications were 
eager to pursue the developments of a 
story when each considered that story 
especially significant, whether other 
newspapers thought so or not. The Star 
played the Wes Roberts incident to the 
hilt and the Post-Dispatch the contro- 
versies over Allen V. Astin’s dismissal 
and the tidelands oil. Space limitations 
were ignored as the papers threw all 
their weight behind pet projects. 

Political bias was definitely present in 
the coverage of the first 100 days of 
the Eisenhower administration in both 
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newspapers, but the bias was as incon- 
sistent as the newspapers’ overall cover- 
age. For the most part, the Star hewed 
to the strict objective line in its general 
news stories, while the Post-Dispatch 
allowed its reporters to interpose their 
own opinions (and the opinion of the 
paper) at intervals. 

On the other hand, the Post-Dispatch 
stories describing the background of 
events were informative and usually ob- 
jective, while those appearing in the 
Star provided an interpretation of the 
various writers’ viewpoints more than a 
description of the events. 

Where the Star was sympathetic, the 
Post-Dispatch was critical. The Post- 
Dispatch kept the President and the 
Republican party as the general target 
of its criticism and locked political arms 
with Democratic congressmen who 
praised it vigorously from the Senate 
floor. 


The Post-Dispatch was more com- 
prehensive in its general coverage than 
the Star, and the Star’s morning edition, 
the Times. The Star has fewer syndi- 
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cated columnists but a more balanced 
syndicated coverage. 

That any coloration of the news pre- 
vented the papers’ readers from getting 
a clear and accurate picture of the 
news seems open to question. A similar- 
ity of news coverage, aside from the 
diversity indicated, permeates much of 
the material covered by this study. This 
similarity shows a recognition on the 
part of the newspapers of their respon- 
sibility to provide for an informed pub- 
lic. 

The exact extent to which this respon- 
sibility is fulfilled is a problem of jour- 
nalistic theory that could be answered 
only by setting a specific qualitative and 
quantitative standard (which itself 
would receive no wide agreement) 
alongside each particular incident cov- 
ered by this paper. 

Improvement is desired, even needed, 
for the press to justify its demand for 
complete freedom. The newspapers’ po- 
sition of privilege demands the fulfill- 
ment of their responsibility. 

CHARLES W. ZUEGNER 
Elgin, Ill., Daily Courier-News 





“In America there is scarcely a hamlet that has not its newspaper. It 
may readily be imagined that neither discipline nor unity of action can be 
established among so many combatants, and each one consequently fights 
under his own standard . . . Such is the number of public prints that 
even if they were a source of wealth, writers of ability could not be found 
to direct themall ... 

“But although the press is limited to these resources, its influence in 
America is immense. It causes political life to circulate through all the 
parts of that vast territory. Its eye is constantly open to detect the secret 
springs of political designs and to summon the leaders of all parties in turn 
to the bar of public opinion. It rallies the interests of the community round 
certain principles and draws up the creed of every party; for it affords a 
means of intercourse between those who hear and address each other with- 
out ever coming into immediate contact. When many organs of the press 
adopt the same line of conduct, their influence in the long run becomes ir- 
resistible, and public opinion, perpetually assailed from the same side, 
eventually yields to the attack. In the United States, each separate journal 
exercises but little authority, but the power of the periodical press is sec- 


ond only to that of the people.” —-ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE, Democracy in 
America (1835). 
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Motivation Research Looks at Detroit 
Newspapers. Detroit: Detroit Free 
Press, 1955. 108 pp. $5. 


% THE DETROIT FREE PRESS ENGAGED 
Social Research, Inc., of Chicago to 
make “an exhaustive investigation into 
reader attitudes toward the daily news- 
papers” in Detroit. This report contains 
what is described as the first published 
motivation research study of a newspa- 
per reading audience. 


But the report is not a complete one. 
It says, “For the most part, only mate- 
rial believed especially interesting to 
advertisers has been included.” This 
limits its usefulness for newsmen con- 
cerned primarily with readers’ views 
about editorial practices and policies. 


The study sought to determine the 
emotional and attitudinal characteristics 
of Detroit newspaper readers. “As any 
newspaper man knows,” Dr. Burleigh 
B. Gardner, executive director of So- 
cial Research, observes in a foreword, 
“each paper tends to have a character 
of its own which to some extent sets it 
apart from others.” How readers per- 
ceive that character, and how the news- 
paper satisfies the “many emotional as 
well as rational needs” of the readers, 
were the survey’s objectives. 

The conclusions follow these lines: 

Many Detroit housewives look to 
the newspapers to provide “an escape 
from the loneliness born of city living.” 

The newspaper is “an integrating 
force that holds the community to- 
gether.” 

The morning newspaper helps to put 
the reader “back in touch” with the 
world after an overnight sense of tem- 
porary isolation. It also “organizes 
your day” and “makes you feel you're 
in the know.” 

To the middle-majority housewife, 
the newspaper “often counteracts .. . 
fears and worries and uneasiness about 
the outside world. She will relax and 
daydream with her newspaper.” 

Advertising serves the reader as “a 
layman’s guide to economics.” It “en- 
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dows the reader with the pleasure of 
armchair shopping... allows the 
reader complete freedom of action .. . 
saves the reader much time and en- 
ergy.” 

Specifically, the Free Press is por- 
trayed as an especially effective adver- 
tising medium because it “has no class 
boundaries. It is bought and read by 
people on every rung of the social and 
economic ladder.” This is “a topnotch 
reason why advertisers are getting bet- 
ter-than-ever results from their adver- 
tising in it today.” 

If any of this induces in you the 
feeling that this reads more like a sales 
promotion brochure than a research 
report, you need to know that the re- 
port was produced by the promotion- 
research department of the Free Press, 
with the co-operation of Social Re- 
search staff members. 

These are kinds of claims and con- 
clusions which newspapers have been 
offering for many years—generally 
without benefit of research—and you 
look eagerly for evidence in this study 
that these things are so. For the most 
part, you will be disappointed; the data 
aren’t there. This is, we are frequently 
reminded, a qualitative survey—no 
mere “nose-count.” 

The study involved 300 depth inter- 
views—double the number, we are told, 
that the normal “major motivation re- 
search study” requires. But it is none- 
theless disconcerting to find, for exam- 
ple, (a) that the claim that the Free 
Press appeals to all social and economic 
classes in Detroit is based on a survey 
whose sample design excluded De- 
troit’s sizeable Negro population and, 
in addition, omitted representation for 
the “upper” and “lower-lower” classes; 
(b) that the statement that 52% of the 
upper-middle class in Detroit reads the 
Free Press is based on a 7% segment 
of the 300-case sample, or 21 cases. 

The report is not offered as a defini- 
tive work; indeed, Dr. Gardner ex- 
presses the “hope that it will stimulate 
further exploration of the nature and 
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meaning of newspapers.” It is unques- 
tionably provocative. If answers could 
be obtained to all of the many intrigu- 
ing discussion topics suggested by So- 
cial Research for its interviewers 
(pages 66-69), we would have ad- 
vanced considerably our knowledge of 
the newspaper reader. 

But the claims are insufficiently doc- 
umented, and the promotional enthusi- 
asm of the people who assembled the 
report is no satisfactory substitute for 
evidence. 

SIDNEY S. GOLDISH 
Research Director, 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune 


QUASTLER, Henry, ed., IJnformation 
Theory in Psychology: Problems and 
Methods. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 
Press, 1955. $6. 


W IN VERY RECENT YEARS “INFORMA- 
tion theory” has attracted the interest 
of a number of students of mass com- 
munications behavior. Evidences of this 
have included Schramm’s recent illumi- 


nating article in this journal, Bush’s use 
of information theory concepts in an in- 
troductory chapter of a reporting text- 
book and Taylor’s use of the redun- 


dancy concept in his “Cloze Pro- 
cedure.” With the possible exception of 
Taylor, in these cases the theory is 
being used as a conceptual model— 
essentially as an aid to the formulation 
of problems. 

The present volume is a highly tech- 
nical one illustrating use of the Shan- 
non theory as a mathematical model in 
psychology. Here concern is primarily 
with the information or “uncertainty” 
measure and its various uses in psycho- 
physics, test theory and other areas not 
necessarily relevant to mass communi- 
cation situations. 

This book is not an introduction to 
the subject. It presupposes considerable 
knowledge of information theory and 
considerable mathematical sophistica- 
tion—a great deal more, in fact, than 
this reviewer possesses. The uninitiated 
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might better approach the subject 
through the Schramm article itself and 
several of the references listed in its 
annotated bibliography, especially Wea- 
ver, Miller and the psycholinguistics 
symposium. 

Even for the more or less initiated 
the book is probably of only peripheral 
interest to the general student of mass 
communications, except perhaps for 
those who are advanced students of 
measurement. One of the few papers 
concerned with any aspect of human 
communication is that of Osgood on 
the communication of semantic states 
by means of facial expressions. But its 
point is the inadequacy of information 
theory (as a measurement model) to 
treat the difference between what he 
calls “fidelity” and “reliability.” (Fidel- 
ity is a measure of “perfect agree- 
ments” between sender and receiver 
and disregards “near misses.” Tradi- 
tional interjudge reliability takes them 
into account. The Shannon information 
measure therefore ignores “real” infor- 
mation that passes in human communi- 
cation systems.) 


This book is more or less a “proceed- 
ings” of a conference at the University 
of Illinois. There are 42 papers. Among 
important contributions are an attempt 
to develop a unified nomenclature, sev- 
eral tables of frequently used values, 
Cronbach’s paper emphasizing certain 
shortcomings of the Shannon mathe- 
matics, and Quastler’s own effort to re- 
late information theory terms to their 
psychological counterparts. But Quast- 
ler’s greatest service is as an editor: he 
has arranged the papers in four logical 
clusters and provided a running com- 
mentary linking each contribution to 
the next. 

Incidentally the Free Press has done 
this by offset printing from unjustified 
veritype lines. The result is surprisingly 
legible. There are many typos, though, 
and of course this is especially unfor- 
tunate when the message has so little 
redundancy. BRUCE WESTLEY 
University of Wisconsin 
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WALL, JOSEPH FRAZIER, Henry Watter- 
son: Reconstructed Rebel. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 
1956. xvi + 362 pp. $6. 


Y% JosepH FRAZIER WALL’s Henry 
Watterson: Reconstructed Rebel re- 
veals two men to whom my hat is 
doffed. 


One is a great editor, influential na- 
tionally, known internationally, who 
figured in a great way in great affairs 
and who was a picturesque personality 
whose salient characteristics were pro- 
vocative of legends. 

The other is an associate professor 
and chairman of the department of his- 
tory in an American college (Grinnell) 
who is capable of writing biography 
through which the reader follows the 
hero from page to page and cover to 
cover, as if-he were a character in mas- 
terly fiction. 

I admit bias in favor of both men, as 
types. Too many editors are in utter- 
ance out of the same mold. Too many 
biographers, regardless of their material, 
are dull. 

I sat for more than 15 years in the 
shadow of the throne upon which the 
white light of Mr. Wall’s biography 
bears. I was one of Mr. Watterson’s as- 
sociate editors—Harrison Robertson 
was first associate—when he wore the 
crown and wielded the scepter in news- 
paperdom. The realm then was not as 
well ordered as it became when news- 
papers were brought into pattern by 
circumstances which attended their 
higher development but some of its fig- 
ures were colorful. 

I was, as Mr. Wall is, fascinated by 
Mr. Watterson’s personality, and by his 
flair for picking subjects in which the 
reader would be interested, his faculty 
for forming sonorous phrases at which 
high-browed scholars might cavil but 
which the commonality would relish 
and remember. I believe he was right 
in believing that his education as a pi- 
anist equipped him as a writer. 

Wall’s Watterson is not flawless, as 
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Caesar was to Anthony who said “we 
came to bury Caesar, not to praise 
him,” yet praised him until Brutus and 
his gang winced. But to the author the 
editor’s way of doing things and saying 
things; his rambunctiousness, his great 
love of life, his farseeing patriotism, his 
broad vision of the Union and of Lin- 
coln when he was newly out of the uni- 
form of a Confederate soldier, were 
worthy of the efforts of a troubadour. 


His rebel characteristics throughout 
his career, his resiliency after he rose 
from the dust and saluted free-silver 
Democrats who had rolled the car of 
Juggernaut over him and his paper (in 
1896) are good entertainment to the 
author. 

Mr. Wall shows that, like Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle’s Sir Nigel, who called his 
battle ax encounters pleasant bickerings, 
Watterson enjoyed hugely his wars for 
causes; his battles against individuals, in 
the editorial page. 

In his old age when his undiminished 
hair had been for many long years sil- 
ver, he figured in a private quarrel; an 
office quarrel, which Mr. Wall says was 
to the editor “detestable.” 

It was to every underling at Third 
and Liberty deplorable. But being in the 
quarrel, Watterson, despite his age, and 
his averseness, was Laertes acting upon 
the advice of Polonius. 

In a fight for control of the paper 
which he and Walter N. Haldeman had 
made famous, he defeated the youngest 
son of his old friend and partner. But 
Watterson had no taste and no capacity 
for the work of the man he supplanted 
as president of the corporation. The 
question then was: “What now, and 
what next?” 

But for a fortunate, unforeseeable turn 
of events, the victory of the irate editor, 
who swung his battle ax because the 
publisher had refused to publish one of 
his editorials, might have exemplified 
insofar as his newspaper was affected, 
“walking through a slaughterhouse to 
an open grave.” 

The name of the paper would surely 
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have survived, but as surely, it would 
have become one of a chain of news- 
papers, no longer a local enterprise with 
local sensibilities and loyalties. 


Watterson’s beloved Courier-Journal 
under absentee landlordism would have 
caused intolerable grief to the editor in 
his remaining years. He would have, al- 
most surely, rued the day when in his 
own affairs he elected “no compromise 
with dishonor.” 

By avoiding gossip and relying on re- 
search, writing from the record, Mr. 
Wall throws new light upon sundry in- 
cidents in the course of Watterson’s ef- 
forts as a Warwick, from Charles Fran- 
cis Adams’ day to Wilson’s. 


He removes from the miasma of 
spiteful gossip the story of why Watter- 
son and Cleveland disagreed. 

I am sure that everyone who knew 
Marse Henry will share the opinion of 
the author, who says the paragraph 
Watterson would have liked best in the 
avalanche of editorial appraisal that fol- 
lowed his death was (the New York 
Times) as follows: 

That Watterson style, pungent, vivid, 
superlatively personal; those adhesive 
epithets, that storm of arrows, those 
‘razzers flyin’ through the air, that ludi- 
crous imagination, that swift sarcasm, 
the free frolic of irresistible humor—it 
was as if the page was not written but 
spoke and acted before you. 

ToM WALLACE 
Editor Emeritus, 
Louisville Times 


REYNOLDS, QUENTIN, The Fiction Fac- 
tory: 100 Years of Publishing at 
Street & Smith. New York: Random 
House, 1956. 283 pp. $5. 


Y% QUENT REYNOLDS’ GALLOPING YARN 
of a hundred years in a magazine shop 
starts off with a most unStreet & Smith- 
like act—the willing surrender of a val- 
uable publishing property to a couple of 
promising young employees. That such 
a deed was done by a Scot, Amos J. 
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Williamson, is fittingly unlikely in this 
agreeable collection of certified improb- 
ables. 


It happened, Mr. Reynolds assures us, 
in 1885. Williamson, a New York 
printer, struck a deal with 24-year-old 
Francis S. Street, who worked in the 
business end of his Sunday Dispatch, 
and Francis S. (by an odd coincidence) 
Smith, who wrote the weekly’s crime 
stories and serials. At $20 a week the 
two young men couldn’t have got up 
$100 between them, but Williamson 
made it easy. They could have the mag- 
azine for $50,000, to be taken out of 
profits. Eight years later Williamson 
was paid off, and the extraordinary but 
not always pretty tale of Street & Smith 
begins to gather headway. 

Street dies on page 58; the saga is 
mainly of Smiths. Francis’ fourth and 
last child Ormond bought out the Street 
estate’s interest in 1883 and a brother’s 
interest four years later. He dominated 
the firm from his father’s death in 1887 
until his own in 1933, so the Smith one 
hears most about is Ormond. The au- 
thor labors to humanize this excep- 
tional man, but is working refractory 
material. Ormond comes through to 
this reviewer as a shrewdly competent 
judge of the main chance, seldom gen- 
erous and sometimes mean. But he does 
come through. So do scores of other 
characters, and this is the book’s prin- 
cipal merit. 

Mr. Reynolds doesn’t have much use 
for Horatio Alger, the mousy divinity 
grad who wrote about orphan newsboys 
from an orphan newsboys’ home on 
the Bowery, learned about love from a 
Parisian pickup and found it nice, spent 
a night in jail on a mistaken-identity 
murder charge—and rode the rags-to- 
riches theme in some 150 stories and 
serials for Street & Smith. He has brief 
patience with the brothers Harper, who 
in the 1850s were making a considerable 
do of their piety at the same time they 
were pirating British authors. He can 
admire neither the heroin-spiked medi- 
cines that made so many addicts in 
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those days, nor Lydia Pinkham’s alco- 
holic “remedy.” He reminds us, by 
pointing out that there was a time when 
respectable journals ran help-wanted ads 
for prostitutes, that publishing ethics 
advance, albeit slowly. 

Many of the characters Mr. Reynolds 
admires almost extravagantly. Among 
them are Edward Judson, who, Rey- 
nolds says, ran away to sea at 11, was 
cited for heroism by President Van 
Buren, shot a popular southerner in a 
duel, was shot and hanged for it by a 
lynch mob, revived and escaped, took 
20 bullets into his body during the Civil 
War, married six times, wrote a novel in 
62 hours, went west, met William Fred- 
erick Cody, and began turning out the 
Buffalo Bill stories, which were pub- 
lished in every printed language and 
fanned the world-wide craze for west- 
erns. And John Russell Coryell, who 
quit college to go to China, trained 
Manchurian ponies, hunted with a bow, 
wrote a piece for a California newspa- 
per, was challenged to a duel for what 
it said, tweaked the challenger’s nose, 
disarmed him, and originated the Nick 
Carter tales, which did so much for the 
popular-detective genre—and for the 
thriving new pulp-publishing house. 

Ormond Smith’s “genius,” Mr. Rey- 
nolds suggests, lay in his formula: “If 
a magazine doesn’t make money, kill 
it.” Among his many case histories are 
those of Ainslee’s, The Popular Maga- 
zine, Detective Story, Western Story, 
Sea Stories, Smith’s Magazine, Made- 
moiselle and Astounding Science Fic- 
tion, all of which have made money. 
Among the authors who made money 
for a time were Nick Carter writers 
Thomas C. Harbaugh, who died in a 
county institution, and Frederick Dey, 
who in 1929 lay down in a cheap 
New York hotel and put a bullet 
through his head. O. Henry, Bret Harte, 
Upton Sinclair and Dorothy Parker 
served briefly with the fiction factory. 
Theodore Drieser, we are told, entered 
its employ at $15 a week and “rose” to 
become editor of Smith’s Magazine 
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while trying to find a publisher for Sis- 
ter Carrie. 


Except in the final pages, Mr. Rey- 
nolds’ lack of objectivity takes nothing 
from the charm of his book—we kind 
of like sharing his amiable preferences 
and aversions. If the last chapter drib- 
bles off into the usual centennial puf- 
fery, we forgive him. He has produced 
a book that tells about a swash-buckling 
era of American magazine publishing 
in a way students should find readable 
and sometimes exciting. Many will find 
the illustrations alone, as displayed in 
Brad Thompson’s eyepleasing design, to 
be a ride worth the full adult fare. 

JEROME ELLISON 
Indiana University 


BLANSHARD, PauL, The Right to Read: 
The Battle Against Censorship. Bos- 
ton: The Beacon Press, 1955. 339 
pp. $3.50. 


% EVERYONE WANTS TO GET INTO THE 
act. Daily papers headline: “Own Cen- 
sorship Cuts Sale of Comic Books” 
(Detroit News, January 20, 1956). 
Magazines write: “Slocum Urges Press 
to Fight for Freedom” and “Kansans 
Act to Keep Alert for Secrecy” (Editor 
& Publisher, January 28, 1956). The 
International Press Institute’s monthly 
bulletin reports on “The Freedom of 
the Press” in seven countries, “Press 
Comment on IPI Pressures Study,” and 
“Senate Investigation Centers on New 
York Times” (J.P.J. Report, Zurich, 
February 1956). The American Civil 
Liberties Union prepares a pamphlet, 
The People’s Right to Know, by Allen 
Raymond (New York, December 1955, 
48 pp.). The American Book Pub- 
lishers Council, Inc. publishes its first 
Censorship Bulletin (New York, De- 
cember 1955, 4 pp.). The National 
Editorial Association distributes its 
Freedom of Information News Digest, 
by Jacob Scher (Chicago, February 8, 
1956, 3 pp.). And there are undoubt- 
edly more—all issued within a few 
weeks. 
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Now comes Paul Blanshard’s Right 
to Read, a documented study, with bib- 
liography and notes, of the struggle 
against censorship—impressive, judici- 
ous, balanced. For one who has written 
so strongly against Catholicism, Mr. 
Blanshard here remains quite cool and 
undogmatic, even when objecting to 
editors’ treatment of his own books. 
“As a part-time literary war corre- 
spondent, roving very rapidly over the 
most significant battlefields of recent 
years,” he seeks to discover how much 
freedom there is in this country and 
how much should exist, what is safe to 
read and for whom. 

With some exceptions—and Detroit 
is among the worst'—Americans are 
more or less free to read what they 
wish in matters of sex, religion (though 
not anti-religion) and ideas in general: 
this despite prejudice and pressure from 
such groups as the National Organiza- 
tion of Decent Literature, the Ameri- 
can Legion, headline-seeking _politi- 
cians, circulation-building newspapers, 
and other literary vigilantes. But we are 
not so free to read of Communism, nor 
may Girl Scouts feel internationally- 
minded, nor pupils in some areas read 
textbooks favorably mentioning 
UNESCO. Perhaps the most alarming 
chapter in the book is on horror com- 
ics: in this literary underworld Mr. 
Blanshard would apply restraints if 
they do not interfere with adult read- 
ing. Yet he shows how other items in 
our cultural disaster are as bad, such 
as sex-obsessed periodicals, girlie maga- 
zines, and surprisingly a recent Book- 
of-the-Month Club choice, Robert 
Ruark’s Something of Value. 

Yet as everyone is aware who has 
eyes to see and ears to hear, the attack 
on the right to read and to know must 
be met continually if America is to re- 
main the land of diversity instead of 
conformity. Unfortunately in this coun- 
try we are not all readers. In Europe, 


‘But Mr. Blanshard is not entirely correct in 
saying (p. 184) that Detroit newspapers cannot 
secure the police department’s local list of banned 
books. 
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Mr. Blanshard points out, there is less 
freedom from censorship—except per- 
haps in England and Scandinavia—but 
55% of the people read books there, 
where only 17% read books here. In 
citing these facts and telling the story 
of censorship down through the years, 
the lawyer-author performs a valuable 
service, whether one agrees with his 
hopeful outlook or not. 


On the problem of the drift toward 
monoply ownership of newspapers and 
control of literature because of it, he 
also shows no pessimism. Unless dan- 
gerous concentration of power in pub- 
lishing, radio and TV comes about, we 
we should not use the Sherman Act to 
stop mergers, for—according to the 
Stouffer survey—publishers are more 
tolerant than labor union presidents, in- 
dustrial leaders or politicians. 


Believing there is no absolute right to 
free speech—even the First Amend- 
ment is negative rather than positive— 
Mr. Blanshard sees the censor as a nec- 
essary evil who would keep from general 
circulation pornography, subversive 
books and such literature as those com- 
petent to judge feel is a “clear and 
present danger” to the common good. 

The Right to Read is not meant to 
replace the works of Zechariah Chafee, 
Harold L. Cross and Morris L. Ernst— 
to name only three writers on the sub- 
ject—but Mr. Blanshard summarizes 
and builds his analysis on previous 
treatments and a vast accumulation of 
new material from such data as the 
Gathings and the Reece committee re- 
ports. The writing is clear and forceful 
if more “popular” in tone than 
Chafee’s. For anyone interested in the 
problem of censorship, for instructors 
in the law of the press, and for jour- 
nalism librarians, this new book is, to 
use once more an overworked word, 
a “must.” To quote the conclusion: 
“Whatever men may think about the 
practical advantages and disadvantages 
of intellectual freedom in a world of 
militantly aggressive nation-states, there 
is no doubt that, as William Allan Neil- 
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son once said, ‘it is through freedom 
and not through compulsion that the 
human spirit gains in power and 
reach.’ ” 

WILLIAM WHITE 
Wayne University 


FLiEss, PETER J., Freedom of the Press 
in the German Republic, 1918-1933. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. 147 pp. $2.50. 


KAYSER, JACQUES, Mort d’une Liberté— 
Techniques et Politique de I'Informa- 
tion. Paris: Librairie Plon, 1955. 
338 pp. 


W BASICALLY THESE TWO BOOKS DEAL 
with the same thing: the dissappearance 
of freedom of the press. Fliess comes 
up with the “somewhat startling” dis- 
covery that the laws carried over from 
“the imperial government, which can 
hardly be suspected of much liberality, 
rather than [those instituted by] the 
[Weimar] republic . . . afforded the 


press its only effective protection” from 


1918 to 1933. The freedom of the 
press was thus decreased, rather than 
increased, in the Weimar constitution 
and laws. Kayser paints an equally 
gloomy picture —at least throughout 
nine-tenths of his book — of the status 
of freedom of the press in the world 
today: “What is the use of constitution- 
ally guaranteeing the freedom of infor- 
mation and of signing international 
treaties to assure its development,” he 
asks, “when the means of exercising this 
freedom is beyond the reach of the av- 
erage citizen?” 

The Fliess study, which was original- 
ly written as a doctoral dissertation at 
Harvard, examines the fate of the Ger- 
man press in the years between World 
War I and the rise of Hitler. Freedom 
of expression was provided for by Arti- 
cle 118 of the Weimar constitution. But 
this clause protected the expression of 
opinion rather than the publication of 
facts, Fliess finds. Furthermore, free- 
dom of the press was assured only “with- 
in the limits of the general laws,” and, 
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under Article 48, even this freedom 
could be suspended in case of an 
“emergency.” 

What caused the downfall of the Wei- 
mar republic and the rise of Hitler more 
than anything else, it would appear, was 
none of these legal provisions, however. 
Fascism in Germany was nurtured by 
the ideology of the people. Fliess finds 
the judicial decisions on press freedom 
cases unobjectionable; yet he says that 
they were “tinged with a sincere sym- 
pathy for the nationalistic point of view, 
although the judges themselves were not 
normally National-Socialists” (p. 93). 
By being lenient with the right-wing press 
and applying severe restrictions to the 
press of the center and left, the govern- 
ment and the courts made Hitler pos- 
sible. 

Kayser’s book is an excellent mono- 
graph on freedom of the press, with 
special reference to the United States 
and the Soviet Union. He also adduces 
examples from other countries, especial- 
ly France and Britain. But of the whole 
book only 25 pages are devoted to the 
Russian press. By far the majority of 
the examples are drawn from the United 
States. He writes that he selected the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. for spe- 
cial criticism because they represent “ir- 
reconcilable doctrines which they both 
claim to have brought to perfection.” 
The disparity in space devoted to each 
of the two powers points up the great 
amount of material that is available on 
the U.S., and the paucity of material 
on other countries. Fliess’s book on the 
freedom of the press in pre-Hitlerian 
Germany is, therefore, all the more 
welcome. 

In discussing the obstacles to free- 
dom of the press Kayser forgets noth- 
ing, from the high cost of expressing 
one’s thoughts in this age of rotary 
presses and television to the low reader- 
ship of “hard” news even after one has 
gone to the great trouble and expense 
of publishing the facts. While few if 
any of the limitations he mentions have 
not been argued before, his book is a 
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very useful compendium of the possible 
abridgement of this important freedom. 


But what solutions does Kayser offer? 
One is the right of reply—a favorite so- 
lution with the French. To the many 
and often-repeated arguments against 
this, we might add another by quoting 
Kayser himself: “The ‘truth’ which one 
pretends to serve through ‘objectivity’ is 
fragile; it’s all a matter of shades of 
meaning.” Thus, he says, the “objective” 
communist journalist would say that a 
Russian move is made “because the 
Kremlin wants peace”; the Western 
journalist would say, on the other hand, 
that it is “because the Kremlin wants to 
divide the West.” Both sides would con- 
stantly demand the right to reply, and 
the people would only be more con- 
fused than ever. 

Another suggestion is that countries 
sign international agreements for the ex- 
change of information, background ar- 
ticles and radio and television programs. 
Of course, dozens of such cultural 
agreements are already in existence, and 
it is doubtful that they have been of 
much use. 

Kayser criticizes Americans for think- 
ing that their press, in the words of 
Basil L. Walters, is “the best in the 
world and the best of all times.” In fact 
most of his criticisms are directed 
against the American press, and he has 
plenty of data gleaned from the innum- 
erable self-critical studies conducted by 
Americans. He is unjustified, however, 
in his attacks on the inverted pyramid 
style of writing news stories and on the 
use of the Flesch formula, both because 
these are neither universal nor incon- 
trovertible as he claims them to be, and 
because he presents no valid argument 
to prove them useless. Yet it is a 
healthy thing for us to be told that the 
rest of the world does not necessarily 
use the same criteria for judging its 
press as we do. 

Doctoral dissertations have never 
been light reading. Fliess’s book is no 
exception. Kayser, on the other hand, 
writes with wit and facility. His book, 
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which is scholarly and well-document- 
ed, is both instructive and a pleasure 
to read. 

L. JOHN MARTIN 
University of Nebraska 


GONZALES Ruiz, NIcoLAs, et al., El 
Periodismo: Teoria y Practica. 2nd 
ed. Barcelona: Ed. Noguer, 1955. 
590 pp. $8. 


WY GOOD FOREIGN BOOKS ON JOURNAL- 
ism are, unfortunately, rare. Those that 
are published, infrequently and in small 
volume, are seldom comprehensive in 
their coverage, often doctrinaire, and in 
many instances narrowly parochial in 
their outlook. It is not unusual to find 
that the author has little or no experi- 
ence in the profession itself. 

The present compilation by Sr. Gon- 
zales Ruiz is a happy exception to the 
foregoing. Himself a literary critic and 
editorial writer for Ya, one of Madrid’s 
largest and most stimulating dailies, the 
author has brought together 15 collabo- 
rators who are fellow workers on vari- 
ous Spanish journals, assigning to each 
a special phase of the theory and prac- 
tice of newspaper production. Although 
the emphasis throughout the volume is 
upon Spanish journalism—and for this 
reason may cause American readers to 
be sensitive to the prospects of ideolog- 
ical bias—almost all the contributors 
use copious examples of American, Brit- 
ish, French and Latin-American prac- 
tices. The book appears to have met 
with a responsive public, whether 
among newspaper practitioners or 
among students in the country’s single, 
government-operated school of journal- 
ism, for the present edition follows 
closely upon the first which appeared 
in 1953. 

The book has four major parts: 

I. Formacién del periodista, with arti- 
cles on reporting, copy editing, editori- 
als, headlines and makeup. 

II. Publishing and production prob- 
lems, which, with a typically Latin flor- 
idity, is entitled “cuerpo y espiritu 
(body and soul) del periddico.” 
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Ill. “Lessons of experience”—an ex- 
cellent and—for American readers—re- 
vealing series of articles on foreign cor- 
respondence, parliamentary reporting, 
local news, criticism, humor, and la 
interviu. 


IV. The press of today, as exempli- 
fied by brief summaries of selected 
countries and by a review of the legal 
regime of the press in another group 
of countries which does not entirely 
duplicate the first group. 

There is, in addition, a 45-page ap- 
pendix covering, in thumbnail fashion, 
15 significant stages in the history of 
western journalism. 

Were it not for the long unfilled 
void of journalism texts in Spain and 
many foreign countries, such a volume 
might well be criticized for attempting 
too much. Indeed Gonzales Ruiz con- 
cedes in the introduction to his first 
edition that the journalist’s need is best 
supplied by American books “which 
treat each of the journalistic specialties 
with a strictly didactic criterion.” 

Ismael Herraiz, director of the Ma- 
drid daily Arriba, writes the opening ar- 
ticle on reporting. Although his ma- 
terial occupies the first 100 pages, it is 
evident that he cannot go as thorough- 
ly into the mechanics of news writing 
as the American texts acknowledged 
by the author-in-chief in the foregoing 
paragraph. What is most striking to 
American readers, however, aside from 
comparing the news elements and news 
values he enumerates and discusses 
briefly, is the broad philosophical view 
of reporting held by Sr. Herraiz. Inter- 
spersed with his discussion of leads 
and writing styles are principles he 
manifestly considers important to im- 
press upon neophytes—the danger of 
overemphasis on superficialities, or on 
timeliness at the expense of accuracy 
and comprehensiveness. 


Equally challenging is the following 
article by Gonzales Ruiz himself, on 
news editing. More than most texts on 
this subject, the article wrestles with the 
fine distinctions in words, the ethical 
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compulsion to find the phrase which will 
give the reader a complete and accur- 
ate comprehension of the news report- 
ed, the degree to which literary style 
should determine journalistic style, and 
so on. Some of his distinctions, indeed 
—such as between “description” and 
“narration”—may be entirely too fine 
for most readers, while the attention he 
devotes to el cuento (the short story) 
as a phase of news will strike most 
Americans either as esoteric or obso- 
lete. Nevertheless, one cannot but be 
impressed by the sense of craftsman- 
ship and responsibility which the article 
posits for the practice of editing the 
news. 

It is when the book—as, particularly, 
in the section on the press law of se- 
lected countries—takes up questions of 
the newspaper’s relationship to its gov- 
ernment, rather than its relationship to 
its readers and to the public interest in 
the abstract, that American readers will 
find the inevitable polarity of profes- 
sional philosophies. Obviously, a Span- 
ish author would not be expected to 
attack the Spanish press regime, the 
Spanish state being what it is. It is not 
alone in the area of law, however, that 
there are occasional sharp contrasts of 
thought. And conversely, the selection 
of historical contributions to the growth 
of worldwide journalism reveal the very 
considerable dependence of Continental 
journalism upon Anglo-American lead- 
ership in the past. 

A word about the book as a manu- 
factured product. European books are 
usually extremely bad or extremely 
good. This one is extremely good; it is 
not only typographically attractive but 
is copiously illustrated, with a prepon- 
derance of photographs from American 
newspaper plants. 

We have waited a long time for a 
foreign book on journalism as soundly 
conceived as this one. We may hope 
that it will inspire others even better, 
in a number of countries. 

WILLIAM F. SWINDLER 
University of Nebraska 
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KOBRE, 


Swney, News Behind 


the 


Headlines: Background Reporting of 
Significant Social Problems. Talla- 
hassee: Florida State University, 
1955. vi + 204 pp. $4.40. 


@% READERS WITH LONG MEMORIES 
will recall Sidney Kobre’s Background- 
ing the News, a stimulating and almost 
prophetic book published in 1939. In 
his newest book, News Behind the 
Headlines, Dr. Kobre plays variations 
on his old theme, and the result is once 
again stimulating, perhaps once again 
prophetic. 

Backgrounding the News revealed 
Kobre as a man with a message. News- 
papers, he suggested, were not “social- 
ly adequate” because they had not gone 
beneath the surface in reporting signifi- 
cant events. To become socially ade- 
quate, they would have to add a third 
dimension to the news—a pointing up 
of spot events in terms of sociology, 
criminology, psychology and econom- 
ics. News of divorce, suicide, murder, 
robbery, depression and other evi- 
dences of the ills of society would have 
to be viewed from the perspective of 
what man knows of men, not as inter- 
esting but unrelated (and maybe mean- 
ingless) spectacles. Throughout the 
book, the observant reader could de- 
tect a determined persuasiveness com- 
mon in the writings of men who want 
to get their ideas accepted. 

In his new book, Kobre sounds more 
self-assured, no doubt because he is 
able to report a fait accompli, at least 
a partial one. This is not to say his 
earlier book brought it about. Events 
took care of that. The truth is, we have 
lived through fateful years that helped 
season us intellectually. In one genera- 
tion we have stumbled from Coolidge 
complacency through depression and 
war to an understanding that nations 
cannot live by bombs alone. If we do 
not yet have solutions for our global 
problems, at least we recognize the 
need for working toward solutions 
through effective international councils. 
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So, in moving to a realization that 
Bikini symbolizes more than a bathing 
suit, we have increased our intellectual 
sophistication and stature. One could 
argue that events have prepared us to 
accept socially adequate news report- 
ing. When we learn that international 
events don’t “just happen,” we can un- 
derstand that events in our own cosmos 
—Our Town and our nation—need to 
be looked at with reference to their 
social, psychological and economic 
causes and results and possible cures. 

A second reason why News Behind 
the Headlines seems more a progress 
report than a tract pleading for re- 
forms is that mass communication me- 
dia have improved in our time. The 
improvement is making newspapers 
eagerly responsive in a competitive 
market. Time, Newsweek and U. S. 
News & World Report have: uncov- 
ered a vast audience for intelligent re- 
porting that goes beyond just the facts. 
Radio, too long looked upon as a way 
of entertaining 12-year-old minds, now 
provides programs such as “Conversa- 
tion,” in which men like Jacques Bar- 
zun and Clifton Fadiman assume that 
their listeners are intelligent and in- 
formed. In less than 10 years, television 
has gone from too much low-level clap- 
trap to truly astonishing achievements. 
For example, we can see and hear 
Agnes De Mille explain ballet, Leonard 
Bernstein on music, Joseph Welsh on 
the Constitution, Allan Nevins on the 
Adams family, Ed Murrow in special 
reports from Egypt and Israel, and 
Laurence Olivier in Richard III. As a 
result, newsmen are less likely to un- 
derrate their audience than they were 
20 years ago. 

And now, a closer look at News Be- 
hind the Headlines. 

This reviewer can recall no impor- 
tant new ideas that were not suggested 
in Backgrounding. However, News 
brings the story up to date by dealing 
with important current social problems 
such as mental illness and our increas- 
ing group of senior citizens. Still, the 
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book is not merely a revision of Back- 
grounding despite the fact that in a few 
spots discussions and examples are 
picked up from the earlier work. Thus, 
in the chapter on crime, 15 of the first 
23 paragraphs came from Background- 
ing with only a few minor changes. 
But this is really exceptional. The book 
can be considered a new work. 

News Behind the Headlines can well 
serve as a text for an advanced report- 
ing class, or as a source of ideas for 
working newsmen. Journalism instruc- 
tors will like the lists of questions, sug- 
gested readings, and projects. 

Without placing the blame on the 
author, a reviewer would be negligent 
if he did not mention the very poor 
physical presentation. The text was 
typewritten (single-spaced) on an ordi- 
nary typewriter and then printed by 
offset. The result is unattractive and 
unpleasant to read, especially since the 
words bleed right off the page on many 
pages. Let’s hope that in future print- 
ings the proofreader catches such er- 
rors as the reference to “J. Reuben 
Oppenheimer.” 

Capsule judgment: Dr. Kobre’s ideas 
are sound and practicable, as they 
were in his earlier treatment. Although 
what he has to say may be music to 
our ears, the recording has a lot of 
scratches and surface noise. 

SIMON HOCHBERGER 
University of Miami 


Birp, GEORGE L., Article Writing and 
Marketing. Rev. ed. New York: 
Rinehart & Company, 1956. 506 pp. 
Prob. $5. 


WY THIS REVISION OF A POPULAR TEXT 
does not, unfortunately, make it a mod- 
ern edition. There have been many 
changes in editorial emphasis, in article 
style and in photographic standards in 
recent years. The only way these are 
acknowledged here is by the deletion of 
some, but not all, of the dead names 
in market lists, and minor substitutions 
—such as a headline from Field and 
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Stream instead of one from the late 
Country Gentleman—in the main text. 

The original selections of articles and 
photographs have been retained. If 
they seemed a little dated even in the 
1948 edition, they are quaint by to- 
day’s standards. It is fair to ask wheth- 
er the editors of the same magazines 
would accept such manuscripts or 
photos now. And the reader is hardly 
going to feel that he has a new book 
when he sees headlines on the conquest 
of Mt. Everest by imaginary names, or 
studies an article from a non-paying 
market referring to first-rate physics in- 
structors being available recently at 
$2,800 a year. 

The only important revision is the 
insertion of a 22-page chapter on “New 
Ideas from the Imagination.” This is a 
grab-bag of inspiration ranging from 
rumors that Alexander Woollcott did 
most of his writing in later years while 
in bed, to suggestions for charging the 
subconscious mind to work on an arti- 
cle while you sleep. It is at its best in 
showing how old ideas can be manipu- 
lated to produce new article ideas. This 
is a skill that must be taught early and 
late to students baffled by limited 
horizons. 

H. L. CHURCHILL 
Stanford University 


St. JoHNs, ADELA RoGerRs, How to 
Write a Story and Sell It. New York: 
Doubleday & Co., 1956. 217 pp. 
$2.95. 


WY DRAWING UPON HER LONG EXPERI- 
ence as a short story writer and novelist, 
Adela Rogers St. Johns has written a 
provocative book that will make re- 
warding reading for anyone interested 
in writing fiction for publication. 
Although Mrs. St. Johns teaches short 
story writing at the University of Cali- 
fornia, her book isn’t the usual kind of 
text on the craft of writing. It doesn’t 
pretend to be complete or all-inclusive. 
But it is packed with stimulating point- 
ers On writing techniques and illustrated 
with dozens of examples from her own 
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successful writing career. Moreover, she 
draws liberally from the experiences of 
many of her friends—writers, agents 
and editors—to provide additional case 
histories on her subject. 


Mrs. St. Johns says that all good stories 
get published, and then tells what makes 
a good story. Where do plots come 
from? “Plotting is mostly character. To 
plot is to determine how characters 
would react to situations and to each 
other.” How is a story sold? “We now 
know fairly well how to sell a short 
story. To sum it up, it turns out to be 
simple. Write a good one. There are no 
magic tricks.” 

She imparts her information with a 
brisk professionalism and convincing 
sincerity that should dispel the begin- 
ners’ illusions about the importance of 
“gimmicks.” Her imposing record of 
published fiction proves that she really 
knows what she is talking about. 

The book ends with a case history 
demonstrating the success of her me- 
thods. She cajoled one of her young 
writer friends into writing a story that 
was eventually published in a top-pay- 
ing slick magazine. The actual story is 
reprinted in full, together with an ac- 
count of Mrs. St. Johns’ part in inspir- 
ing and helping the author. 

Because she is such a skillful story- 
teller with a wonderful talent for cap- 
turing her readers’ interest, this is an 
exciting book to read. It will send the 
new author back to his typewriter— 
grateful, enthusiastic and enlightened. 

A. S. BURACK 
Editor 
The Writer Magazine 





CANFIELD, BERTRAND R., Public Rela- 
tions: Principles, Cases, and Prob- 
lems. Rev. ed. Chicago: Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., 1956. 691 pp. $6. 


@% BERTRAND CANFIELD HAS ADDED 
much and changed much in the current 
revision of his 1952 book, Public Rela- 
tions: Principles and Problems. There 
are 180 more pages in the new version, 
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and the author has painstakingly 
brought up to date the material carried 
over from the original edition. 


The Canfield book is a general text- 
book on public relations, especially not- 
able for the amount of useful detail it 
includes. In the new edition, the word 
“Cases” has been added to the title, 
and 25 cases have been added to the 
text. 

The 1952 edition carried 36 “prob- 
lems,” each a description of a real in- 
stitution in some actual public relations 
difficulty. In the revision, most of these 
“problems” have been retained, but 
“cases” have been added. “Problems,” 
in Canfield’s book, are case descriptions 
in which solution is yet to come, where- 
as “cases” are case descriptions in 
which, in the author’s words, “some- 
thing has already been done.” 

The case descriptions in Canfield’s 
book are well selected and are clearly 
described, as far as the description goes. 
The descriptions are much too brief; 
they are likely to leave the able student 
frustrated, knowing he should have 
much more data before making judg- 
ments. In this deficiency the Canfield 
book is not different from other public 
relations “cases” presentations; its case 
descriptions might even be considered 
the best collection of their kind. Cer- 
tainly the cases added in the revised 
edition increase the value of the book. 
After both “cases” and “problems,” too, 
the author has included lists of ques- 
tions which are intelligently and care- 
fully conceived. 

Except for brief bows in the direc- 
tion of the public relations activities 
of social welfare agencies and of the 
armed forces, this book is written with 
the public relations of business in mind. 
Within that framework, it presents a 
familiar picture of public relations. 
Here the function is not just an over- 
priced form of press-agentry. The need 
for careful fact-gathering, as the basis 
of intelligent decision-making, desir- 
able conduct and effective publicity, is 
recognized. 
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There is the usual brave chapter in 
definition of public relations. In the 
new edition, too, a chapter labeled 
“Public Opinion” has been added to 
the new book. 


One major section is devoted to re- 
lations with several major publics of 
the business organization: employees, 
stockholders, consumers, and so on. 
These are grouped in a section of the 
book labeled “The Publics,” and with 
them in that section is a chapter en- 
titled “Social Public Relations” which 
attempts description of public relations 
for non-profit organizations. Also in this 
section is a chapter, not present in the 
1952 edition, on the public relations of 
the armed forces. No other treatment 
of government’s public relations is giv- 
en, the chapter entitled “Government 
Relations” being concerned with gov- 
ernment as a public of the business 
institution. 


Another section of the book is de- 
voted to the “Tools of Public Rela- 
tions,” with research, press, broadcast- 
ing, advertising, periodicals, films, spe- 


cial events and “oral communications” 
discussed. The chapter entitled “Press 
Publicity” in 1952 is now called “Press, 
Radio, and Television Publicity,” but 
the coverage of broadcasting has not 
been expanded. 

In all, the 1956 Canfield edition is a 
big, easily read textbook adaptable to 
use in a survey course in public rela- 
tions, or in an introductory course in 
public relations, or in a course concen- 
trating upon public relations cases (but 
not in a course in publicity). It is a 
general text which differs from other 
general texts largely in that it includes 
so many case descriptions. There are no 
notable new insights into public rela- 
tions here, but an impressive amount of 
research has gone into the preparation 
of the 1956 edition. It is packed with 
valuable data; the material is, for the 
most part, fresh. 

DONALD W. KRIMEL 
University of Maryland 
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PARKER, EVERETT C., BARRY, Davip W., 
and SMYTHE, DALLas W., The Tele- 
vision-Radio Audience and Religion. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955. 
464 pp. $6. 


W% RELIGIOUS BROADCASTING AND TELE- 
casting budgets today reach seven 
figures. The National Council of 
Churches has been concerned with the 
possible deleterious effect on the Gos- 
pel of the growing Protestant reliance 
on the electronic media. Without re- 
search, lay and clerical leaders might 
well have reflected earnestly on the in- 
timate nature of religion before decid- 
ing whether the Gospel should be 
trusted to the uncertain diffusion of the 
mass media. This volume follows the 
alternate course. The Communications 
Research Project of the Yale University 
Divinity School was given the task of 
tracing the religious message from 
source through media to audience and 
evaluating the effect upon the latter. 


The results of this project is a con- 
troversial report and a cloudy restate- 
ment of Protestant programming. The 
book should stimulate reexamination of 
current concepts of the mass communi- 
cations process. However the methods 
employed by the researchers will evoke 
statements of both admiration and ex- 
asperation. After critical scrutiny some 
research tools, analytical methods and 
results will be accepted, others rejected. 

The book includes a description of 
New Haven, its population and its re- 
ligious institutions; a survey of opinions 
of Protestant clergy on religious broad- 
casting; content analysis of selected pro- 
grams; a sample (5%) census of the 
New Haven television-radio audience 
(all programming) ; depth interviews on 
religious broadcasts with “representa- 
tive” individuals selected from the sam- 
ple, and commentary on a policy for 
religious broadcasting. 

Thus the volume is an omnibus re- 
port containing an exhausting amount 
of related and unrelated data. Research 
methods range from simple counting to 
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latent structure analysis and from phone 
interviews to Adorno’s F scale. 


The array of methods seems to have 
been based on the author’s decision to 
follow the Lasswellian paradigm of “who 
said what, etc.” rather than an attempt 
to establish a unified postulate or con- 
ceptualization of the mass communica- 
tions process. One method, for example, 
was employed in the analysis of con- 
tent; another in the study of effect. Al- 
though a research tool—Osgood’s se- 
mantic differential—to relate content to 
effect was mentioned in the text, no 
application was found. In some sections 
of the report the authors provide tech- 
nically detailed descriptions of their me- 
thods. In other sections the methodol- 
ogy is inadequately described. Repro- 
duction of the interview schedule was 
missing despite an abundance of tables 
and appendices. Specialized terminology 
was well scattered throughout the text 
to the point of irritation and confusion. 

In the conclusion of the report tra- 
ditional Protestantism was victorious. 
The “top policy makers” of the Nation- 
al Council were advised that there is no 
substitute for a responsible ministry and 
person-to-person communication. This 
arose from the authors’ conclusion that 
use of the mass media is not mass com- 
munication. First, analysis of program 
preference and depth interviews indi- 
cated that while the message in mass 
media channels potentially may reach 
many persons, it actually reaches rela- 
tively few. Second, the New Haven 
audience displayed no correlated pat- 
tern of viewing or listening among var- 
ious program types (including religion). 
Finally, the authors concluded that each 
religious program found its own audi- 
ence. 

The least popular programs were 
those in which the electronic mechan- 
isms intruded into traditional situations, 
the pulpit for example. The most popu- 
lar programs cloaked religious content 
with the trappings of drama (Greatest 
Story Ever Told), popular psychology 
(Peale) or ideological appeals (Sheen). 








These findings led the authors to 
“work backwards from the effects” and 
study in depth patterns of individual 
choice of selected programs. Starting 
with E. C. Tolman’s “Psychological 
Model” to explain the “dependent var- 
iable” of turning the dial, the authors 
summarized the “intervening variables” 
into six “central interests” (social re- 
sponsibility, work, self, family and 
home, formal religion). The isolation of 
“interest” factors is a pressing task for 
all communication researchers. How- 
ever, the authors established ad hoc 
categories which were not precisely de- 
tailed and often were subject to shifting 
rationale and terminology. Standardized 
“tests” would have made a solid con- 
tribution. 


The overall results of the depth inter- 
views are uncertain. The authors em- 
ployed a “shifting” analysis which per- 
mitted them to concentrate with differ- 
ing methods on varying themes among 
and within cases. In one situation the 
analysis dealt with anomie; another on 
“Protestant guilt.” The introduction of 
Adorno’s authoritarian scale (includ- 
ing a new one for religion) evoked 
some uneasiness over the equation of 
totalitarian behavior and religion; the 
results appear to be inconclusive and in 
some cases extrinsic. 

Only the most generalized conclu- 
sions can be derived from the inter- 
views. One of these is that the indi- 
viduals described were finding immedi- 
ate satisfactions from the various re- 
ligious programs, and several felt that 
they achieved real temporal adjust- 
ments. However, the authors questioned 
the respondents’ ability to relate pro- 
gram content to reality situations. The 
authors also attempted to go beneath 
the surface and make a minute analysis 
of spiritual adjustments. It was at this 
point that the results became difficult 
to defend. 

WALTER GIEBER 
University of California 
Berkeley 
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WOLSELEY, ROLAND E., ed., Writing for 
the Religious Market. New York: 
Association Press, 1956. 304 pp. $4. 


% THE 18 NOTED CO-AUTHORS OF THIS 
volume are specialists in several mass 
communications media. They are mem- 
bers of America’s three major faiths— 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish—and 
their diverse backgrounds provide a 
variety of rich perspectives. 

These contributors describe problems 
and methods of religious writing in 
many areas. Included are the novel, 
drama, films, radio, television, feature 
and news articles, editorials, poetry, 
hymns, devotional materials, school 
curriculum resources and publicity. 


The editor and co-author of this com- * 


prehensive book is Roland E. Wolse- 
ley, Syracuse University journalism pro- 
fessor and one of the pioneers in re- 
ligious journalism education. He is the 
author of books and several hundred 
articles on religious and secular themes. 

Professor Wolseley describes some of 
the needed functions and motives of 
writers in this area. They involve sim- 
plified explanations of the complexities 
of religion, renewing the waning faith 
of readers, and providing guidance in 
solving major problems. 

George Dugan, religious news editor 
of the New York Times, contends that 
secular newspapermen generally appre- 
ciate the value of churches and syna- 
gogues as news sources. However, he 
feels that religious leaders at the local 
church levels need to raise their sights. 
Whereas national and _ international 
church authorities and heads of denom- 
inational agencies are helping reporters 
do a fine job of interpretative reporting, 
local clergymen and laymen generally 
have not seen past the trivia of sermon 
titles. 

More religious subjects must be fea- 
turized if they are to be published, 
Glenn D. Everett, political correspond- 
ent for a string of Ohio newspap- 
ers, says. Everett, whose free-lancing 
includes the column “Religion in 
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Stamps,” for several denominational 
publications, explains that “the young 
writer, especially, finds religious publi- 
cations a useful field for practice.” 

Helen F. Smith believes that publi- 
cists have a legitimate function in giv- 
ing editors information on newsworthy 
events which cannot be covered by their 
under-staffed papers. She directs the 
New York public relations office of the 
Seventh-Day Adventists, a small de- 
nomination which gets a great amount 
of favorable nation-wide coverage. 

Saul Bernstein, editor of Jewish Life 
magazine, explains that all types of per- 
iodicals have numerous opportunities to 
editorialize about religious forces. The 
reason, he adds, is that every publica- 
tion is committed to ideological prem- 
ises, to value standards, and to pro- 
viding perspective, direction and lead- 
ership. 

Robert Root, head of Syracuse’s re- 
ligious journalism program, advises how 
to build plot outlines which dramatize 
how stable characters overcome evil 
forces realistically. Harold A. Ehrens- 
perger of Boston University describes 
the growing need for plays that can be 
performed in a church chancel, and 
contends religious dramatists should 
have a feel for both the theater and 
church. 

Charles H. Schmitz of the Broad- 
casting and Film commission of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the U. S. A. states that religious TV 
should not duplicate worship services, 
but should present truth in a fresh way. 

W. E. Garrison, former long-time 
literary editor of The Christian Century, 
says reviewers should remember that 
criticism can be appreciative as well 
as unfavorable. 

He and others have produced a tight- 
ly-packed, helpful guidebook, valuable 
for beginning religious journalists and 
also clergymen and laymen who want 
to do avocational writing. 

James W. Carty Jr. 
Religious News Editor 
The Nashville Tennessean 
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Simon, Morton J., The Law for Ad- 
vertising and Marketing. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 
1956. xxxii + 645 pp. $10. 


AS STATED IN THE PREFACE, THIS 
book is for all who “make, buy or sell” 
advertising. Although a number of 
books on the law of journalism have 
been published in recent years, this is 
the first comprehensive collection of 
materials on the legal problems affect- 
ing the advertising profession. 

The author, a member of the Phila- 
delphia bar, solved the problem of in- 
clusion by summarizing such fields as 
defamation and trademarks which are 
already covered by legal treatises and 
by completing in considerable detail 
other fields such as advertising cen- 
sorship and refusal of advertising, areas 
not heretofore adequately covered. 

A listing of the principal divisions of 
of the book gives some idea of the 
scope of the material: The advertiser 
and the advertising agency, eight chap- 
ters; the property law of advertising, 
five chapters; operational legal problems 
of advertising, six chapters; marketing 
and merchandising, eight chapters; gov- 
ernment controls of advertising, six 
chapters. 

A cursory survey of court cases and 
legal literature indicates that there has 
been in recent years a great increase in 
“advertising litigation.” This litigation 
has occurred in such areas as the lia- 
bility of the advertiser, advertiser-agen- 
cy contracts, ownership of ideas, pro- 
tection of trademarks, testimonials and 
endorsements, use of the word “free”, 
pricing practices and advertising, and 
the legal acceptability of surveys. Under 
the heading of government controls of 
advertising, have arisen problems of 
the relation of advertising to food, drug 
and cosmetic controls, to regulations on 
alcoholic-beverage sales and to sales 
and promotion of securities. 

The author has served as counsel for 
many advertising and marketing agen- 
cies and as general counsel for the 
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League of Advertising Agencies. His 
previous book, Copy and the Law, is 
well-known in advertising circles. Mr. 
Simon is also lecturer on advertising 
law at the Poor Richard Club’s Charles 
Morris Price School, Philadelphia. 


The present volume is not designed 
primarily for the lawyer who is faced 
with immediate litigation but is written 
principally for the advertising practi- 
tioner. Although the statements on vari- 
ous legal problems are documented by 
citations to court cases, the main value 
of the book is to give the advertiser 
and the advertising man a non-legal 
summary of his rights and liabilities. 


One of the most valuable sections in 
the book is that dealing with advertiser- 
agency contracts. The author sets out 
the general considerations followed by 
typical contract clauses covering such 
subjects as billing procedures, charges 
for time and space, rate adjustments, 
production charges, cash discounts, 
terms of payment and termination pro- 
visions. Much of the controversy be- 
tween agency and clients could be 
avoided by a study of these typical pro- 
visions of an agency-advertiser contract. 

Many of the legal issues arising in 
the advertising field are difficult to de- 
fine precisely. Some of the most per- 
plexing and irritating problems arise 
from relations between the agency and 
its employees resulting in account pira- 
cy, violation of restrictive convenants 
and appropriation of ideas. The author 
presents an extremely lucid and accur- 
ate statement of the legal principles 
covering these relationships. 

An especially interesting and valu- 
able chapter is that dealing with Pho- 
tography and Art Work (Chapter 13). 
Such problems as ownership and pur- 
chase methods of photographs for ad- 
vertising, copyright of photographs, 
right of privacy, and responsibility for 
materials are more than adequately 
presented. 

One of the more controversial and 
disturbing problems in advertising today 
is advertising censorship. The author 
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discusses the Federal Trade Commission 
as censor, censorship by industry code 
and trade associations, by Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus and by the various media. 
The problem of refusal of advertising by 
media is discussed with special refer- 
ence to the Lorain Journal case. 

An equally confused area of the law 
of advertising is that relating to resale- 
price maintenance and fair trade prac- 
tices. Every advertising man should be 
familiar with the legal status of various 
types of price fixing and the difference 
between the Miller-Tydings Act and the 
McGuire Act. The present volume ex- 
plains in non-technical language the 
constitutionality of fair-trade laws and 
the various types of violations of fair 
trade practices such as gifts to purchas- 
ers, trade-in allowances and combina- 
tion sales or “deals.” 

This reviewer was especially inter- 
ested in the discussion of “bait” adver- 
tising and its regulation by statute. This 
type of advertising copy has become 
more prevalent in recent years with the 
result that the Council of State Govern- 
ments has recommended state anti-bait 
advertising legislation. Many state legis- 
latures will be considering bills of this 
nature during the coming legislative 
sessions. 

The author has attempted to bring 
his book up-to-date by including an 
addendum on the advertising anti-trust 
case. The book was printed before the 
Four A’s signed a consent decree, but 
nevertheless the discussion of this con- 
troversial problem presents the back- 
ground and the basic issues for which 
the government, the media, the agen- 
cies, and the advertisers are attempting 
to find a solution. 

No advertising man or advertising 
teacher can afford to be unfamiliar with 
the legal problems covered in Mr. Sim- 
on’s book. The language is clear and 
readable, the coverage complete, and 
discussion is based on sound legal re- 
search. 

FRED S. SIEBERT 
University of Illinois 
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MAYER, MiLTon, They Thought They 
Were Free: The Germans 1933-1945. 
Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1955. 346 pp. $4.75. 

W ONE REASON WHY THIS REVIEWER IS 

so enthusiastic about the first part of 

this book, particularly, is that this is so 
much the book which the reviewer him- 

self might have written (if he were a 

better writer!) as a result of his own 

experiences in conducting student tours 
of Germany in pre-war Hitler days, 
and subsequent consultant and foreign 
service experiences in Germany and 

Austria between 1948 and 1953. Mr. 

Mayer will be recalled as the director 

of the NAEB-FAE radio series of some 

years ago entitled “Voices of Europe.” 

This book takes as its point of de- 
parture the reasoning of 10 German 
citizens, who, during the war, were 


Nazis. These people were studied by 
Milton Mayer as a part of his research 
while he was on the visiting faculty of 
the Institute for Social Research at 
Frankfurt University during the late 


1940s. These individuals were “ten lit- 
tle men,” all of whom became Nazis 
and none of whom ever seemed during 
Nazi days to feel that Nazism was eith- 
er unduly cruel, unduly repressive, or 
in any way un-German. 

“They did not know between 1933 
and 1945 that it was evil. And they do 
not know it now. None of them ever 
knew, or now knows, Nazism as we 
knew it and know it; and they lived 
under it, served it, and, indeed made it 

As we know Nazism, it was a 
naked, total tyranny which degraded its 
adherents and enslaved its opponents 
and adherents alike . . . These . . . or- 
dinary Germans knew it absolutely 
otherwise, and they still know it other- 
wise . . . None of them ever heard any- 
thing bad about the Nazi regime, ex- 
cept, as they believed, from Germany’s 
enemies, and Germany’s enemies were 
theirs. . (This was) the best time 
of their lives. There were wonderful 
$10.00 holiday trips for the family in 
the ‘Strength Through Joy program’ 
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. . . and in Kronenberg ‘nobody’ went 
cold. Nobody went hungry. Nobody 
went ill and uncared for. There were 
horrors . . . but these were advertised 
nowhere, reached ‘nobody.’ Once in a 
while a single crusading sensation-mon- 
gering newspaper in America exposes 
the in-human conditions of the local 
county jail; there were (no such news- 
papers then) in Germany.” 

According to Mr. Mayer, who as this 
is written is in Sweden, awaiting a Rus- 
sian visa, “the Nazi was blared at by 
posters, newspapers, radio, and public 
address systems (as who isn’t, for one 
purpose or another?), but he was let 
alone.” 


Mayer encouhtered a few civil serv- 
ants in Kronenberg who had never 
joined the Party and had not been both- 
ered; “they were the kind that never 
joined anything.” On the other hand 
people who joined Party were not ne- 
cessarily Nazi but sometimes were just 
“joiners,” the sort of person who is al- 
ways in the vanguard of civic activi- 
ties and community projects. 

Anti-Semitism, says Mr. Mayer, who 
is himself Jewish, did not originate with 
the Nazi. Just as we have for years seen 
signs in the American Deep South, 
as a part of our segregation, so long 
before 1933 similar manifestations of 
anti-Semitism existed in Germany. Naz- 
ism only capitalized on and exagger- 
ated it. 

Mr. Mayer analyzes each of the 10 
people and why each (in his own opin- 
ion) was prevented, at each successive 
step in Nazification, from saying “no.” 
One morning you found that the fire 
department had overnight been incor- 
porated into the SS. Were you to quit 
your job as a fireman? Some people had 
pasts which were not too savory; they 
did not want the Party to give them 
the thorough investigation which sus- 
picion would arouse. Others would try 
to resist for awhile. Success would not 
come. Then after joining the Party pro- 
motions would come, and the kind of 
respect and satisfaction they wanted. 
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Mayer points out that none of these 
Nazis “knew” that evil was going on or 
that Nazism was evil during this period. 
He defines “knowing” as knowledge, 
binding knowledge, instead of mere ru- 
mors or second-hand reports. And most 
of the rumors they heard about concen- 
tration camps and such activities were 
labeled by their government as enemy 
propaganda. When the war came it did 
not matter whether it was truth or 
propaganda, since when one’s country 
is fighting for its life, Nazis and non- 
Nazis alike fight fire and enemies with 
the same fervor. This section is partial- 
ly revealing in the consideration of the 
likelihood of revolt “from the inside” 
under a totalitarian regime. 

Each of these people found that the 
episode on which he could take a 
stand on Nazism was always so compli- 
cated that a simple decision, as a basis 
for a stand, was never possible. Mayer’s 
friends saw analogies in the failure of 
most American citizens to protest or 
act when 112,000 fellow-Americans of 
Japanese descent were seized without 
warrant and sent without due process of 
law to re-settlement centers after Pearl 
Harbor. 

Subsequent chapters point out that 
Nazism alleged to be the only specifi- 
cally anti-Communist party in the early 
days, so that those who became Nazis 
at first sometimes thought that this was 
the best or only way to register their 
anti-Communism. The way in which 
Nazism played on the non-intellectual 
virtues of patriotism, loyalty, duty, pur- 
ity, blood, folkishness and so forth had 
powerful attractions for a people who 
did not have the background or educa- 
tion to make them more discriminating. 
In all this book is a deep, objective and 
probing description of the soul of a 
people. It is a good book for those who 
feel themselves becoming a little smug. 

H. J. SKORNIA 
National Association 
of Educational Broadcasters 
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Suits, Epwarp A., The Torment of 
Secrecy: The Background and Con- 
sequences of American Security Poli- 
cies. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 
1956. 238 pp. $3.50. 


Curtis, CHARLES P., The Oppenheimer 
Case: The Trial of a Security System. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1955. xi + 281 pp. $4. 


WY MOST OF THE LITERATURE DEALING 
with the question of individual freedom 
and security, such as Grand Inquest 
and Government by Investigation, to 
to mention only two of the more recent 
books, focuses on the immediate past 
of the McCarthy hysteria. Professor 
Shils presents an important survey of 
the background from which the wide- 
spread tolerance of McCarthyism stem- 
med. 


He first analyzes the problem of se- 
curity with the opposing pulls of the 
need for and the fear of secrecy and 
the demand for publicity latent in Am- 
erican tradition and policies. The con- 
flicts, Professor Shils says, grew out of 
the close tie of xenophobia, isolation- 
ism and populism to the “strain of poli- 
tics,” resulting in the situation that “the 
United States is simultaneously the free- 
est of great states and at the same time 
the scene of some of the most unworthy 
departures from the principles of liber- 
ty and the rule of law.” He makes some 
shrewd observations on the results of 
our mechanism of the separation of 
powers, of the uniqueness of Washing- 
ton as a “one-crop” city of politics, and 
of the pull between populist politicians 
and experts, the government specialist 
and the academic scientist. 

In discussing the invasion of privacy 
in the name of security, Professor Shils 
analyzes the criteria for clearance of 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Oppenheimer investigation and _ the 
cases of other individuals, pointing out 
the small achievement attributable to 
congressiona! furor over threats to in- 
ternal security. “Are the secrets we 
have sought to guard so essential to our 
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national life that it has been worth- 
while raising so much passion, injuring 
sO many persons, and harming so many 
institutions?,” he asks, and answers, 
“Undoubtedly, the answer is: No.” 

What is needed, he concludes, is an 
equilibrium between individualistic de- 
mocracy and publicity, privacy and se- 
crecy. 

Professor Shils’ study is important be- 
cause, after our concentration on an in- 
dividual, McCarthy, it gives us a per- 
spective on the tangle of points of view, 
of prejudices and of self-interests on 
which the Wisconsin senator built. 

With Mr. Curtis’ book we move from 
the general to the specific, from back- 
ground to the Oppenheimer case, the 
case on which we have available a 
nearly complete transcript of a ques- 
tion and answer examination by a secu- 
rity board. 


After a step-by-step consideration of 
the charges and of the testimony of the 
more important of the 40 witnesses, 
often quoted verbatim at some length, 
Mr. Curtis analyzes the opinions of the 
board and then turns to the Atomic 
Energy Commission and its general 
manager. Of particular interest is the 
different evaluation the board and the 
commission put on the same point of 
evidence, as for example, the question 
of Oppenheimer’s opposition to the de- 
velopment of the H-bomb, which the 
board found disturbing and the com- 
mission totally rejected. 


Although Mr. Curtis is a lawyer, this 
is not a legalistic analysis but one by a 
well-trained, disciplined mind. His com- 
mentary is effective because it is so 
unelaborate; it has the weight of com- 
mon sense and American decency. The 
book is not easy reading and the ex- 
cerpts are long, but he gives us all the 
relevant facts before he cross-examines, 
to make clear why at the end he is 
ready to say “A great and responsible 
nation, the greatest and therefore the 
most responsible, is telling itself, advis- 
ing itself to stand on suspicions, to mis- 





Other Books and Pamphlets 


take caution for courage and to take 
prudence to be better than wisdom.” 


In some senior year course, journal- 
ism students should read these two 
books and discuss them with a mature 
member of the faculty. One of the older 
men would be preferable because he 
can talk, not from books and docu- 
ments, but from the personal experience 
of having lived through some of the 
background times on which an under- 
standing of today must be based. 


The books are painstaking, thought- 
ful reading. The student who is not 
slowed down from the pace of a hurried 
skim to slow consideration of the im- 
plications of what these men have to 
say will get little out of the exercise. A 
burden will rest on the instructor, to 
create an awareness of what they have 
to say to the student who is also an 
American citizen. 

REGINALD COGGESHALL 
Boston University 


Other Books and Pamphlets 


On Journalistic Subjects 


Compiled by ELEANOR BLUM 
University of Illinois 


Antique, Modern and Swash; A Brief His- 

tory of Women in Printing. New York: 
Club of Printing Women of New York, 
1955. 60 pp. $1.50. 
“Essays on women’s part in printing 
since 1498. Covers publishing, type de- 
sign, bookbinding and papermaking.” 
Also contains a history of the Club of 
Printing Women of New York and 
sketches of well-known 20th century 
women who have contributed to the 
field. 

AscoLi, Max, ed. The Reporter Reader. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1956. 
314 pp. $1. 

Articles, editorials, fiction and verse se- 
lected from the Reporter. 

BARTLE, FRANKLIN W. How to Manage In- 
dustrial Advertising. Pleasantville, N. 
Y.: Printers’ Ink Books, 1955. 158 pp. 
$3.95. 

“This book is particularly slanted toward 
the new industrial advertising manager.” 
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BosTIAN, LLoyp and BRYANT KEARL. Fre- 
quency of Economic Terms and Con- 
cepts in Farm Magazines. . Madison: 
University of Wisconsin. College of 
Agriculture. Department of Agricultural 
Journalism, 1956. (Bulletin 25) 

One in a series of content analyses of 
popular farm publications. 

BuRACK, ABRAHAM §., ed. The Writer’s 
Handbook. Boston: The Writer, 8 Ar- 
lington St., 1956. 663 pp. $5. 
Authorities have contributed articles on 
the techniques of writing in various 
fields and on the market for manu- 
scripts. The majority of articles appeared 
in The Writer. 

BUTLER, KENNETH B. and others. Practical 

Handbook on Double-Spreads in Pub- 
lication Layout. Mendota, Ill.: Butler 
Typo-Design Research Center, 1956. 
(No. 4) 89 pp. $3.75. 
Fourth in a series of practical hand- 
books on publication layout in which 
the authors discuss the role of the double- 
spread technique in modern typography, 
the problems involved, and the various 
methods of obtaining distinctive double- 
spreads. 

CARPENTER, WILLIAM L. Length, Detail, 
and Farmer Acceptance of Agricultural 
Publications. Madison: University of 
Wisconsin. College of Agriculture. De- 
partment of Agricultural Journalism, 
1955. (Bulletin 2) 48 pp. 

Foote, Horton. Harrison, Texas: Eight 
Television Plays. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1956. 262 pp. $3.95. 

A television playwriter has collected into 
one volume eight of his plays, all located 
in the fictitious town of Harrison, Texas. 

Hure, WILLIAM BRADFORD. Ruby McCol- 
lum, Woman in the Suwannee Jail. New 
York: Dutton, 1956. $3.95. 

A southern newspaperman’s account of 
his investigation of the Ruby McCollum 
murder case in Florida in 1952 in which 
he unearthed pertinent new facts about 
the people involved and the character of 
local justice, and for which he served a 
brief time in jail for contempt of court. 

Kentucky Statutes Pertaining to Advertis- 
ing, Legal Rates, Legal Advertising, Pub- 
lic Printing, Public Notices. Lexington: 
University of Kentucky, 1955. 
“Extracts from Kentucky Revised Stat- 
utes, 1953 and Legislative Supplement, 
1954.” 
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LocunerR, Louis. Always the Unexpected: 
A Book of Reminiscences. New York: 
Macmillan, 1956. 339 pp. $5. 
Experiences of a veteran reporter, for 
20 years with the Associated Press in 
Berlin, in which he reveals what he 
terms “the tricks of the trade” and gives 
his answer to the question: “How does 
an American reporter abroad get his 
news?” 

MARAKIUS, THEODORE F. Operation of the 

Offset Press. Irvington, N. J.: American 
Graphics, Inc., 453 Coit Street, 1955. 
$10. 
A reference guide discussing procedures 
necessary for the successful operation of 
offset press with case histories to illu- 
strate the main text. 

MoNnaGHAN, Jay. The Man Who Elected 

Lincoln. New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1956. 4.50. 
How abolitionist Charles Ray, co-owner 
and editor of the Chicago Tribune, chose 
and supported Lincoln as the best man 
to defeat Douglas, Democrats and slav- 
ery. 

NICHOLSON, MARGARET. A Manual of 
Copyright Practice for Writers, Publish- 
ers, and Agents. 2d. ed. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1956. 
Includes the text of the Universal Copy- 
right Convention, ICC procedures, 
changes in the United States copyright 
law in the past ten years, and a table 
of international copyright regulations. 

PRESCOTT, ORVILLE. The Five Dollar Gold 

Piece. New York: Random House, 
1956. 242 pp. $3.50. 
Autobiography of the book critic of the 
daily New York Times in which he tells 
his philosophy of reading and criticism 
and gives information about the selec- 
tion of books for review. 

Rowan, Car_. The Pitiful and the Proud. 
New York: Random House, 1956. $5. 
A young Negro journalist (author of 
South of Freedom, his personal report 
about race relations in America) writes 
about a year spent in India, Pakistan 
and Southeast Asia in 1954-55 as a 
State Department-sponsored lecturer and 
Minneapolis Tribune correspondent. 

St. JoHN-STEvAS, NORMAN. Obscenity and 
the Law. London: Secker & Warburg, 
1955. 25s. 

The relation of the law and literature 
in England, with a detailed history of 
obscenity in English Literature. 
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StrrouPeE, Henry SMITH. The Religious 

Press in South Atlantic States, 1802- 
1865. Durham: Duke University Press, 
1956. $4.50. 
Describes the founding of the leading 
publications, their position on denomin- 
ational issues and their attitudes toward 
significant social and political develop- 
ments. 

SWINSON, ARTHUR. Writing for Television. 

London: Adam and Charles Black, 
1955. 144pp. 16s. 
Includes chapters on the techniques of 
writing plays, features, talks, light enter- 
tainment and the documentaries which 
are the author’s specialty. 

Swan, CARROLL JupDSON. Tested Advertis- 
ing Copy. Pleasantville, N. Y.: Printers’ 
Ink, 1955. 208pp. $6. 

Results of 201 tests of 480 ads, show- 
ing the factors which contributed to their 
success. 

THOMSON, CHARLES A. H. Television and 
Presidential _ Politics. Washington: 
Brookings Institution, 1956. 181 pp. 
$1.50. 

“The experience in 1952 and the prob- 
lems ahead.”—Subtitle. 

Timebuying Basics. New York: Sponsor, 
40 E. 49th St., 1955. 144 pp. $1.50. 
A digest of 13 seminars held under the 
auspices of the Radio and Television 
Executives Society of New York in 1954 
for the benefit of time buyers. 

U. S. FOREIGN BROADCASTING INFORMA- 
TION SERVICE. Broadcasting Stations of 
the World. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1955. (Parts 1-3) 

A listing of all known radio and tele- 
vision stations except those in the con- 
tinental U.S.A. on domestic channels. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION AND WELFARE, OFFICE OF EDUCA- 
TION. Directory of College Courses— 
Radio and Television. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1955. 36 


A non-evaluative listing of training fa- 
cilities for careers in broadcasting. Com- 
piled by Gertrude G. Broderick, radio- 
TV education specialist. 

VIDEOTOWN 1948-1955. New York: Cun- 


ningham & Walsh, 1955. 
Edition) 28 pp. Free. 
The latest in a series of Cunningham 
& Walsh’s continuing study of TV 
habits in an American community. 


(8th Annual 








Articles on Mass Communications 
In Magazines of the U. S. A. 


A SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
January, February and March 1956 


Edited by CHARLES E. HIGBIE 
HAROLD L. NELSON 


Assisted by Donald E. Brown, Illinois (Radio and Tele- 
vision); Norris G. Davis, Texas (General Magazines); 
Charles T. Duncan, Oregon (Community Newspapers); 
Armistead S. Pride, Lincoln (Negro Journalism) 








Abandonment of plans to study the performance of the United States daily 
newspaper press on a national scale during the 1956 presidential election cam- 
paign under sponsorship of Sigma Delta Chi was announced during February. 
The £087,300 study was to have been suggested to the Ford Foundation for im- 
plementation if a jury of 76 publishers and editors substantially approved. Less 
than a majority did so. 


During the first quarter of 1956 the “Four As” took a consent decree from the 


government in which discounts to a list of advertisers were to be discontinued. 
Other advertising and newspaper associations continued to fight the government 
anti-trust suit in relation to advertising booking practices, however. Both the Moss 
committee of the House and the Eastland committee of the Senate recessed their 
hearings in regard to newspapers but controversy over the effect of the activities 
continued. Settlement of the Cincinnati Enquirer ownership tangle between the 
financing group and the employee-reader alliance still was not settled at the end 
of the quarter. 


Among abbreviations used in the bibliography are the following: Ad. Age, Advertising Age; Am. 
Merc., American Mercury; ASJSA Bul., The Bulletin of the American Society of Journalism School 
Administrators; ASNE Bul., American Society of Newspaper Editors’ Bulletin; AV-Com. Rev., Audio 
Visual Communication Review; Bhnd. the Irn. Crtn., News from Behind the Iron Curtain; Bus. Wk., 
Business Week; Bdcsting., Broadcasting; Cmnwl., Commonweal; E&P, Editor & Publisher; Guild Rep., 
Guild Reporter; Jrnil. of Mktg., Journal of Marketing; JQ, JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, Msthd., Masthead; 
Nat. Pub., National Publisher; N. Y. Times Mag., New York Times Magazine; New Rep., New Repub- 
lic; New Ykr., New Yorker; Nieman Rpts., Nieman Reports; Nswk., Newsweek; PI, Printers’ Ink; 
POQ, Public Opinion Quarterly; Prog., Progressive; Pub. Rel. Jrni., Public Relations Journal; Pub. 
Aux., Publishers’ Auxiliary; Pub. Wkly., Publishers’ Weekly; Q of FR&T, Quarterly of Films, Radio & 
Television; Rep., The Reporter; Sat. Rev., Saturday Review; State Dept. Bul., U. S. Department of 
State Bulletin; TV, Television; USN&WR, United States News & World Report. 


Advertising ANonyMous. 4-A agrees to end practices 
ABARBANEL, ALBERT and HALey, ALEX. that result in uniform fees. E&P 89:5 
A new audience for radio. Harper’s p9 Feb. 4. 
212:1269 p57 Feb. Federal court decree ends advertising 
Programs for Negro listenership are dis- agency practices including uniform 15% 
cussed. commission. 
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—Four A’s settles anti-trust suit with con- 
sent decree; agricultural publishers assn., 
four others enter denials. Ad. Age 27:8 
pl Feb. 6. 

Special presentation of background and 
contentions of both sides. 

—In 1955, longevity still eluded grasp of 
average adman, AA obits disclose. Ad. 
Age 27:8 pl Feb. 20. 

Average death age 11 years below par 
for U. S. 

—More for almost everyone. Bus. Wk. 
1385 p62 March 17. 

Graphs, copy, and statistical tables show 
advertising revenue of radio and tele- 
vision compared to other media. 

BROUN, Myron L. British TV today: Au- 
dience up, costs down, ITA is now net- 
work. PI 254:9 p36 March 2. 
Advertising expert in England to help in 
establishing commercial network says 
British audiences more like American 
than different. 

CRICHTON, JOHN. 66 agencies in ‘over- 
$10,000,000’ group billed $2,560,300,- 
000 in 1955. Ad. Age 27:9 pl Feb. 27. 
Highest figures in history with billings 
increasing in greater proportion than 
agencies reaching “big league” listing. 

DONNAHOE, ALAN S. Selection of newspa- 
pers for grocery products advertising. 
Jrnl. of Mktng. 10:3 p269 Jan. 

KELNE, NATHAN. New billion-dollar mar- 
kets to watch. PI 254:5 p 21 Feb 3. 
Market planners are alerted to new U.S. 
areas formed by public works, reclama- 
tion, power, industrialization, dam and 
waterways developments. 

KRUPNICK, SAM. How much should clients 
know about agency costs? PI 254:11 
p21 March 16. 

SHELLY, WARNER S. How agency service 
evolved. PI 254:4 p23 Jan. 27. 

This review heads a 43-page analysis of 
the current evolution in agency-client re- 
lations. 


Courts and Law of the Press 


ANONYMOUS. Camera in court. Time 
47:11 p53 Mar. 12. 
Colorado trials photographed under new 
court ruling. 

—Carrier injury case verdict is reversed. 
E&P 89:12 p54 March 17. 
Florida supreme court rules Miami Her- 
ald not liable in suit for damages by 
woman hurt when struck by carrier's 
motorcycle. 
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—Colorado scraps canon 35; judge may 

permit cameras. E&P 89:10 p12 March 
13. 
American bar Association’s canon 
against photography in court room drop- 
ped as a court rule by state supreme 
court. 

—Dangerous to sweep under a rug news 
we wish had not happened. Msthd. 
8:2 pl 61 Spring. 

Yonkers, N. Y., newspaper details the 
social value of publicity for juvenile 
acts. 

—Freedom of the lens. Time 47:7 p68 
Feb. 13. 

Camera permitted in courtroom for 
Philadelphia abortion-death trial; experi- 
ment works well. 

—The nameless advertiser. 
p53 Mar. 12. 

Texas Press Association manager in- 
dicted for alleged election-law violations. 

—Politicians’ target. Nswk. 47:7 p60 Feb. 
13. 

Georgia legislature adds teeth to libel 
law aimed at big dailies. 

—Protecting sources. Time 47:10 p50 
Mar. 5. 

Laredo (Tex.) Times publisher jailed 
overnight for refusal to divulge source of 
“corrupt government” charge. 

BurTON, HarotD H. Unsung services of 

the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Msthd. 8:2 pl Spring. 
Explanation of the anatomy of the Su- 
preme Court establishment for the spe- 
cial attention of newspapermen by a jus- 
tice of the court. 

FREUND, PavuL. Understanding the Su- 
preme Court and the issues. Msthd. 8:2 
pli2 Spring. 

SOBELOFF, SIMON E. Free press and fair 
trial. Nieman Rpts 10:1 p3 Jan. 
Solicitor general asks “propriety and 
fairness” in covering trials, and better 
coverage of “important court proceed- 
ings.” 


Time 47:11 


Community Journalism 


Anonymous. Builds chain of six weeklies 
in 3 years. Am. Press 74:4 p12 Feb. 
Success story of reporter who built a 
run-down suburban New York weekly 
into string; now plans area-wide Sunday 
edition. 

BROVALD, WALTER H. Weekly editor is in 
position to act as community historian. 
Pub. Aux. 91:1 pl Jan. 7. 








Articles in American Magazines 


Wisconsin weekly publisher advocates 
local historical work by small town edi- 
tors and gives how-to-do-it directions. 

PLAISANCE, RICHARD J. How to boost sub- 
scription, ad slips in ‘under 1,000’ town. 
Am. Press 74:6 p10 March. 

SyMPosiuM. The editor campaigns—but 
quietly. Msthd. 8:2 p50 Spring. 
Editors of three weekly papers give 
their views on how community editorial 
campaigns are most effective for both 
newspaper and the community. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 


ALESSANDRINI, FEDERICO. Mission of the 
press. Cmnwl. 63:19 p475 Feb. 10. 
ANoNnyMous. Four out of 40. Time 47:5 

p84 Jan. 30. 
International Press Institute ranks only 
four nations’ press as totally “free” from 
government restrictions; U. not 
among them. 

—‘Cincinnati Enquirer’ may get new 

owner as Stuart mulls stock sale. Ad. 
Age 27:11 pl March 12. 
Despite record profits, Cincinnati “com- 
munity-employee” management set-up 
may flounder and newspaper may be 
sold to other interests. 

—Dilemma in Dixie. Time 47:8 p76 Feb. 
20. 

Southern coverage of integration story; 
a problem of regional and professional 
loyalties. 

—Proposed study of election campaign 
coverage dropped. E&P 89:4 p9 Jan 28. 
Minority of publisher-editor “jury” sup- 
ports press performance study; attitudes 
of “jury” members given. 

—SDX news objectivity committee drops 
press performance study. Quill 44:3 
p17 March. 

1956 elections study dropped after un- 
favorable vote by publishers and editors. 

—Soviet’s lie about censorship. USN & 
WR 40: 2 p68 Jan. 13. 

Former Russian journalists describe cen- 
sorship in newspapers of USSR. 

—No survey. Nswk. 47:6 p78 Feb. 6. 
Sigma Delta Chi abandons election 
study. 

BLock, Paut Jr. I’ve got a little list. 
ASNE Bul. 385 p17 March. 

Discussion of the pitfalls of deciding 
“What makes a newspaper great?” 

BRUCKER, HERBERT. ‘Sth pleaders should 
tell all to boss.” E&P 89:8 p52 Feb. 25. 
Editor says a newsman may well refuse 
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to answer an inquiring congressmen, but 
should “tell all” to his boss. 

Costa, RICHARD H. Letter to a departing 
newspaperman. Nieman Rpts 10:1 p31 
Jan. 

The lot of the crusading idealist on to- 
day’s newspapers. 

GouLp, Jack. On television: no comment. 
Nieman Rpts 10:1 p40 Jan. 

Decline of commentators on the air. 

GwWIRTZMAN, MILTON S. What Time is it? 
New Rep. 134:3 pS Jan. 16. (also Nie- 
man Rpts. 10:1 p38 Jan.) 

Slant is seen in Time’s reporting of simi- 
lar topics under Democratic and Repub- 
lican administrations. 

HarnetTT, Rosert C. Journals of opinion. 
Cmanl. 63:19 p476 Feb. 10. 

LInDsTROM, Car E. Sensationalism in the 
news. JQ 33:1 p9 Winter. 

Lowry, W. MCNEIL. What’s news in the 
world? Nieman Rpts 10:1 p15 Jan. 
Interpretation of International Press In- 
stitute’s 1953 study of flow of the news. 

MacDouaaLt, Curtis D. A journalism 
educator answers an editor’s challenge 
on research. Quill 44:1 p9 Jan. 
Professor says research by journalism 
educators is hampered by too-heavy 
work loads, attitudes of publishers and 
editors, and lack of interest in “critical 
analytical research.” 

MANNES, Marya. The case of the orange 
orange. Reporter 14:5 p44 Mar. 8. 
Editorial taboos in mass magazines de- 
scribed. 

MarRKEL, Lester. Are we forgetting some- 

thing? ASNE Bul. 385 p7 March. 
N. Y. Times Sunday editor declares 
First Amendment does not mean “un- 
abridged access” and “unadulterated 
abandon” for newspapermen. 

NrIxon, RAYMOND B. The balance sheet of 
newspaper prospects. Nieman Rpts 10:1 
p8 Jan. 

American Press was never in sounder 
economic health than it is today. 

Norris, Hoke. The inside dope. Msthd. 
8:2 p55 Spring. 

The actual role of many editorial writers 
on small dailies is described with candor. 

O’MEarA, JosEPH J. Freedom versus au- 
thority. Cmnwl. 63:20 p516 Feb. 17. 
How far may either free speech or au- 
thority go before endangering the other? 

RosBertTs, Roy A. Press mainly meets new 
obligation, Roberts says. E&P 89:6 pil 
Feb. 11. 
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SMITH, HENRY Lapp. Freedom to dissent? 
Nieman Rpts 10:1 p2 Jan. 
Educator criticizes editor who asked 
dismissal of teachers who challenged 
loyalty oath law. 

SPRAGUE, CHARLES A. The moral impera- 
tive. Nieman Rpts 10:1 p27 Jan. 
On the abuses of press freedom. 


WaALTerS, Basil L. Walters opposes SDX 
press study proposal. E&P 89:3 p63 
Jan. 21. 

Editor says study of press performance 
might be first step toward regimentation 
anc license. 


WOLSELEY, ROLAND E. Editor’s dilemma. 
Cmnwl. 63:23 p590 Mar. 9. 
Dearth of foreign news found in U. S. 
dailies: survey of 10 papers’ treatment 
of three stories. 


Editorial Methods and Writing 


ANDERSON, Dan. Good girls use lipstick 
now. Msthd. 8:2 p44 Spring. 

An immodest suggestion for the face- 
lifting of editorial pages. 

ANonyMous. Explaining the brink. Nswk. 
47:5 p68 Jan. 30. 

Aftermath of the Dulles “brink of war” 
interview. 

—“Strange reversal.” 
Jan. 2. 

Wire services and newspapers allegedly 
make a botch of important foreign aid 
story. 

—The polar beat. Nwsk. 47:11 p90 Mar. 
11. 

How reporters cover Antarctic expedi- 
tion. 

—The volcanic interview. Nswk. 47:4 p90 
Jan. 23. 

Uproar ensues when Secretary Dulles 
refers to “brink of war’ in Life inter- 
view. 

—yY-day. Time 47:11 p53 Mar. 12. 

How papers reported the President's de- 
cision to seek a second term. 

Booker, SIMEON. A negro reporter at the 
Till trial. Nieman Rpts 10:1 p13 Jan. 
Untold story of southerners’ hunt for 
witnesses to bolster the state’s evidence. 

CAMPBELL, CHARLES H. As pigeons feed 
their young. Nieman Rpts 10:1 p20 Jan. 
An argument for newspapers with a 
balanced news diet, reported in depth 
and with understanding. 

CANHAM, ERwin D. How shall we cover 
the news? ASNE Bul. 385 p15 March. 


Time 47:1 


p30 
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Trend from “protective” news coverage 
to aggressive digging and prospecting 
for new leads is seen by Monitor editor. 

Farrar, Larston D. Look who’s telling 
you! Am. Press 74:5 Feb. (also 74:6 
March). 

Candid description of how news comes 
out of Washington. 

FREEDMAN, Max. An outside look at our 
editorial pages. Msthd. 8:2 p33 Spring. 
Manchester Guardian editor compares 
editorial page function of the press in 
Britain and the U. S. and comments on 
the conformity of ideas in America. 

GIBBENS, VICTOR E. Technical journalism: 
where does it stand and where is it go- 
ing? Quill 44:2 p9 Feb. 

Demand for technical writers and editors 
is growing, but their status among tech- 
nical workers is low, educator finds. 

Hooper, JouHN S. Over-attribution can dry 
up news sources. ASNE Bul. 383 p15 
Jan. 

KEENA, THoMaS E. J. In defense of Dr. 
Kirk. Msthd. 8:2 p30 Spring. 
Continued debate on question of the de- 
cline of the editorial page during last 
100 years in America. 

KEEZING, HENRY M. Who are your read- 
ers? Msthd. 8:2 p47 Spring. 

The purpose of the editorial page is 
questioned by the author. 

LinDsTROM, Cart E. Reportorial vacu- 
ums. ASNE Bul. 384 p9 Feb. 

Hartford Times editor says failure to 
follow up stories loses newspapers ex- 
citing, fascinating and newsworthy copy. 

LIPPMANN, WALTER. On editorial writing. 
ASNE Bul. 383 p7 Jan. 

MAGENHEIMER, GEORGE. VOX pop once a 
week. Msthd. 8:2 p74 Spring. 

One page a week presentation of letters 
with illustration inspires writers to out- 
standing efforts and entertainment. 

MaTHEws, JosePH J. The profession of 
war correspondence. JQ 33:1 p23 Win- 
ter. 

McDonaLp, DonaLp. A columnist’s lot. 
Cmnwl. 63:19 p480 Feb. 10. 

PULITZER, JOSEPH, JR. Jos. Pulitzer, Jr., 
dedicates self to ‘a tradition of con- 
science’. E&P 89:7 pll Feb. 18. 

Third publisher of Post-Dispatch says 
the judgment and conscience of news- 
men is the “heart of the matter.” 

SCHRADER, Gus. Are our football experts 
unfair to coaches? ASNE Bul. 383 p16 
Jan. 








Articles in American Magazines 


SENEY, EpGar F. Jr. Go anywhere, young 
man. Nieman Rpts 10:1 p23 Jan. 
Turnover in a staff is healthy for both 
the man and the paper. 

SYMPOSIUM. Does Washington give a true 
political picture? ASNE Bul. 384 pl 
Feb. 

Decentralized news sources are sug- 
gested and discussed. 

SyMPosIUM. Women in journalism. ASNE 
Bul. 383 pl Jan. 

Women in journalism: Where they are 
trained, how to treat them, what they 
are worth, what to have them write. 

WitMer, Harry A. Facts and feelings 
about newspaper medical coverage. 
American Medical Assn. Jrnl. 160:8 
p663 Feb. 25 (also 160:9 p768 March 
3). 

Doctor reports on seven-month study of 
newspaper medical coverage in San 
Francisco area. 

WOLSELEY, ROLAND E. Foreign news— 
editor’s dilemma. Cmnwl. 63:23 p590 
March 9. 


Education for Journalism 


ANonyMous. Public relations courses in 
schools and departments of journalism. 
PR 1:2 p7 Jan. 

Oklahoma U. survey of programs and 
courses in 66 schools tabulated along 
with related requirements. 

BRODSHAUG, MELVIN. Education in public 
relations. PR 1:2 pl Jan. 

Boston university dean argues case for 
particularized course preparation in PR 
education. 

Emery, Epwin. The market for journal- 
ism graduates. JQ 33:1 p57 Winter. 
MOELLER, LESLIE G. Needed: More re- 
search in education for journalism. JQ 

33:1 p49 Winter. 

Morris, WILLIAM C. The newspaper as a 
Christian vocation. Motive pp26-27 
March 1956. 

STONE, DESMOND. A smaller group than 
usual. Nieman Rpts. 10:1 p18 Jan. 
Nieman Fellows’ experiences are not all 
richly rewarding. 

Warner, DanieL S. An advertising man 
looks at journalism education. Nieman 
Rpts 10:1 p6 Jan. 

University of Washington professor an- 
swers talk by Mort Stern at AE] con- 
vention. 

Weems, Eppiz. Newspaper librarianship: 
A neglected field. JQ 33:1 p74 Winter. 
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Foreign Press and International 
Journalism 


ANonyMous. Atrocity. Time 47:2 p58 
Jan. 9. 
Incident of filmed Algerian shooting 
clarified; French government retracts 
charge that cameraman induced it. 
—Back in circulation. Time 47:7 p68 
Feb. 13. 
Freed La Prensa presses roll again. 
—Foot in the door. Time 47:9 p96 Feb. 
27. 
Japanese press clubs’ policy excludes 
foreign correspondents from press con- 
ferences. 
—Keeping it dignified. Time 47:3 p63 
Mar. 26. 
Problems of covering royal wedding in 
Monaco. 
—kKilling and a camera. Nswk. 47:2 p46 
Jan 9. 
French tempest stirred over charge that 
cameraman induced guard to shoot a 
rebel in Algeria. 
—Look, no newsprint. Time 47:12 p69 
Mar. 19. 
London Times beats shortage by switch 
to heavier, more plentiful paper stock. 
—Press freedom whittled in world, IPI 
reveals. E&P 89:3 p58 Jan, 21. 
International Press Institute study finds 
press freedom in non-totalitarian coun- 
tries declining. 
—The Argentine press—now free to criti- 
cize? E&P 89:2 p58 Jan. 14. 
Buenos Aires resident says it’s uncertain 
that overthrow of Peron means Argen- 
tine press will be free to criticize. 
—The beaver at work. Time 47:9 p96 
Feb. 27. 
Uncomplimentary biography of Beaver- 
brook runs in own London paper, with 
footnotes by himself. 
—The eminent Economist. 
p46 Jan. 9. 
London Economist’s 1]3 years reviewed 
as a new editor is installed. 
—The right to report. Nswk. 47:12 p78 
Mar. 19. 
France issues, then rescinds, expulsion 
order for Newsweek’s Paris bureau chief. 
—The sensitive dictator. Nation 182:2 p25 
Jan 14. 
Dominican newspaper's slip (reference 
to his “tomb”) incurs wrath of Trujillo. 
—Undercoverage. Time 47:10 p50 Mar. 
5. 


Nswk. 47:2 
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Former Russian officer calls Tass world- 
wide espionage network. 

DuUDMAN, RICHARD. As Gainza Paz takes 
back La Prensa. Nieman Rpts 10:1 p6 
Jan. 

Will Argentine people welcome his re- 
turn? 

GraHaM, R. A. Vatican news: Disgrace 
of U. S. press. America 94:22 p577 
Feb. 25. 

Author says just any Catholic organ 
should not be mistaken for the official 
Vatican voice. 


JONES, JENKIN LLoyp. The Asiatic press. 
ASNE Bul. 384 p11 Feb. 

Although hampered and hindered pros- 
pects are bright for Asian newspapers, 
Tulsa editor declares. 

LieBes, PETER. The post-licensed German 
press. JQ 33:1 p61 Winter. 

VocEL, Joz B. Dutch would be in dutch 

with U. S. news tactics. Quill 44:2 p12 
Feb. 
Fulbright teacher finds Dutch press bar- 
red from many government records and 
not concerned about government Sse- 
crecy. 

Wavprop, GAYLE. Job training stressed at 
Finnish j-school. E&P 89:8 p32 Feb. 25. 
Professor finds that the only Finnoscan- 
dian journalism school giving thorough 
professional training turns out students 
and graduates who compare well with 
American counterparts. 

WILSON, QuiINTus C. Nippon Times in- 
forms Americans about Japan, and 
Japanese of U. S. Quill 44:3 p7 March. 
Journalism professor analyzes oldest 
English-language newspaper in Japan. 


Government and Press 


ANONYMovws. Eastland v. the Times. Time 
47:3 p50 Jan. 16. 
Senate investigation of Communists in 
press focused on New York Times. 

—14 from the Times. Nswk. 47:3 p52 
Jan. 
New York journalists respond variously 
to Senate queries about Communist ties. 

—Press unharmed by reds—probers may 
call publishers. E&P 89:1 p9 Jan. 7. 
Senate Internal Security Committee In- 
vestigation of communists on newspaper 
staffs. 

—Reporter gets Broun award for righting 
security firing. Guild Rep. 23:5 pl Feb. 
24. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Heywood Broun memorial award goes 
to Clark Mollenhoff for stories on “se- 
curity ouster” of Wolf Ladejinsky. 

—Right time, right place: probe of the 
press. Nation 182:2 pl Jan. 14. 
Senate probe of Communists in press 
offers opportunity for vigorous stands 
on civil liberties. 

—75% of major dailies ignored or backed 

Eastland press probe. Msthd. 8:2 p37 
Spring. 
List of papers in 100 biggest U. S. cities 
and how they reacted to Eastland in- 
vestigation of the press as compiled by 
the N. Y. Post. 

—6 ousted from newsroom jobs by East- 
land committee quiz. E&P 89:2 pill 
Jan. 14. 

Six New York newsmen discharged after 
refusing to answer questions in Senate 
committee investigation. 

—The Eastland hearings. Cmnwl. 43:16 
p391 Jan. 20. 

Investigation of press not likely to win 
friends for anti-Communist cause. 

—Wonderful institution. Time 47:13 p65 
Mar. 26. 

Presidential press relations reviewed on 
40th anniversary of first presidential 
news conference. 

BLoop, Jack. S&S no longer sassy, just a 
link with home. E&P 89:3 p48 Jan. 21. 
Stars and Stripes, no longer the critical 
and outspoken journal of World War 
Il days, now is the unofficial publication 
of the armed forces. 

CLINE, JoHN H. “Many have mistaken a 

senator for a wolf.” ASNE Bul. 384 p7 
Feb. 
Associate editor of Washington Star 
questions some of the alarm comment 
levelled at the Eastland committee’s ac- 
tivity in New York. 

Cross, Harotp L. What to do about 

federal secrecy. ANSE Bul. 385 p9 
March. 
Noted authority on access gives reports 
on Moss subcommittee hearings which 
he hails as first real challenge to federal 
agencies concerning records and infor- 
mation for public use. 

DILtiarRD, IRVING. “The voice of a free 
press.” ASNE Bul. 384 p5 Feb. 
Digest of nation’s editorial reaction to 
N. Y. Times’ criticism of Eastland com- 
mittee by St. Louis Post-Dispatch editor. 


LascH, ROBERT. I see by the papers. 
Prog. 20:3 p19 March. 





Articles in American Magazines 


N. Y. Times presented weak case for 
itself in protesting Eastland investiga- 
tion, author says. 

MOLLENHOFF, CLARK. A precedent the 
press should examine. Nieman Rpts 
10:1 p29 Jan. 

Presidential directive that executive keep 
materials confidential is seen as great 
threat to press freedom. 

POLLARD, JAMES E. Eisenhower and the 
press: The partial news vacuum. JQ 33:1 
p3 Winter. 


History and Biography 

ANoNYyMous. First time. New Yorker 
32:4 p34 Mar. 17. 

Woodrow Wilson’s stenographer recalls 
first presidential press conference, 1913. 

—H. L. Mencken. Cmnwl. 63:19 p474 
Feb. 10. 

Obituary editorial. 

—Pat Scanlan, outstanding Catholic jour- 
nalist. View pp10-11 Feb. 6. 

—‘Provocative’ H. L. Mencken dies in 
sleep. E&P 89:5 p66 Feb. 4. 

—The uncommon scold. Time 47:6 p38 
Feb. 6. 

H. L. Mencken obituary. 

BUTTERFIELD, ROGER. Political cartoons— 
the old days. New Rep. 134:11 p13 
Mar. 12. 

Impudence, independence characterize 
political cartoons through the years. 
CARTWRIGHT, MARGUERITE. Magazines in 
sepia. Negro History Bulletin 17:4 p74 

Jan. 


JOHNSON, GERALD W. Henry L. Mencken 
(1880-1956). Sat. Rev. 39:6 p12 Feb. 
is a 
Memorial by a friend. 

KEMLER, Epcar. Reston of the New York 
Times. Nation 182:1 p8 Jan. 7. 
James “Scotty” Reston: veteran Wash- 
ington correspondent at work. 

KRUTCH, JosEPH Woop. This was Men- 
cken: an appreciation. Nation 182:6 
p109 Feb. 11. 

McDANIEL, CHARLES-GENE. Daily, 
founded in 1795, thrives on liberalism. 
Quill 44:3 p12 March. 

Story of independent-liberal newspaper 
and its publisher, Josiah W. Gitt. 

SyMposIuM. Bernard DeVoto 1897-1955. 
Nieman Rpts 10:1 p45 Jan. 

Tributes after the deaths of DeVoto and 
Robert E. Sherwood. 
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Labor Relations and Press 


AnonyMous. Brooklyn Eagle’s printers 
are denied suspension pay. E&P 89:11 
p9 March 10 
Arbitration board denies pay, saying 
printers violated no-strike clause in con- 
tract. 

IEB lets Washington local sign unap- 
proved 5-yr. pact. Guild Rep. 23:7 pl 
March 23. 

American Newspaper Guild’s interna- 
tional executive board permits signing 
of long-term contract, but moves to 
deter similar future contracts. 

—Referee upholds UP’s firing of Polum- 
baum. E&P 89:11 p15 March 10. 
Firing of staff member who refused to 
answer questions of congressional com- 
mittee as to his political beliefs upheld. 

—The cost of a strike. Nswk. 47:4 p90 
Jan 23. 

Detroit newspaper strike settled. 


Magazines 


ANonyMous. Canada debates 20% tax on 
U. S. magazines. Ad. Age 27:13 pl 
March 26. 

Tax on advertising in Canadian editions 
needed to preserve home-published 
magazines, spokesman claims. 

—Happy Holiday. Nswk. 47:10 p78 Mar. 
5 


Holiday magazine rounds out first dec- 
ade. 

—The journal of opinion. Cmnwl. 63:15 
p370 Jan. 13. 
Commonweal _reasserts 
forum for varied views. 

—A man’s world. Nswk. 47:10 p78 Mar. 
5 


function as 


Men’s-magazine field still booming. 

CARTWRIGHT, MARGUERITE. Magazines in 
sepia. Negro History Bulletin 17:4 p74 
Jan. 


Cort, Davip. Once upon a Time, Inc. 
Nation 182:7 p134 Feb. 18. 

Critic tosses barbs at Luce empire and 
its publications. 

HARTNETT, ROBERT C. Journals of opin- 
ion. Cmnwl. 63:19 p476 Feb. 10. 
Purposes and difficulties of the Catholic 
opinion journals. 

HEILBRONER, ROBERT L. Mr. Nobody’s 
byline. Sat. Rev. 39:2 p9 Jan 14. 
Free-lance magazine writers defended 
with reference to survey on who writes 
for mass magazines. 
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MCELRATH, JEAN. Feature that! 
69:3 p92 March. 
Tips offered for Sunday magazine con- 
tributors. 


Writer 


Miscellaneous 


ALESSANDRINI, FEDERICO. Mission of the 
press. Cmnwl. 63:19 p475 Feb. 10. 
Vatican journalist discusses scope of 
Catholic press. 

ANonyMous. Anatomist of crime. Time 
47:5 p86 Jan. 30. 

Boston reporter profits from writings on 
Brink’s case. 

—tThe scoop that wasn’t. Time 47:5 p84 
Jan. 30. 

Democratic Digest editor, others fall for 
fake “expose” of McCarthy. 

JENKINS, Jay. It glitters and it’s golden, 
too. Nation 182:10 ins. front cover 
Mar. 10. 

Harry Golden’s Carolina Israelite seen 
as a remnant of personal journalism. 


Newspaper Production and 
Management 


—Commerce dept. sees newsprint tighten- 
ing up as ad volume soars. Ad. Age 
27:3 pl Jan. 16. 

Officials say newsprint supply during 
next decade will be no more than mini- 
mum needs of publishers. 

—Defender on the offense. Time 47:9 
p96 Feb. 27. 

Defender, Chicago Negro paper, be- 
comes daily tabloid. 

—Enquirer on the block. Time 47:11 p53 
Mar. 12 
Staff-owned Cincinnati daily up for sale. 

— ‘Enquirer’ suit hits publisher. Ad. Age 
27:13 pl March 26. 

Internal management battles plague Cin- 
cinnati newspaper whose employees 
share voting trust rights. 

—Freedom of expression. Cmnwl. 63:19 
p471 Feb. 10. 

Straits of a low-budget opinion journal 
described. 

—The kind of competition. Nswk. 47:1 
p40 Jan. 2. 

Knight group reinvigorates Charlotte 
Observer. 

—Newspaper support given to postage 
boost. E&P 89:13 p14 March 24. 
Publishers tell post office committee 
that rate increase of $17 million annu- 
ally should be approved. 

—Shortage. Time 47:2 p58 Jan. 9. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


How newspapers are reacting to lack of 
newsprint. 

—3 Detroit dailies resume, city shifts into 
high gear. E&P 89:3 p9 Jan. 21. 
Forty-six-day newspaper shutdown ends 
with end of strike. 

—U. S. dailies top 56 million circulation 
for first time. E&P 89:4 pl4 Jan. 28. 

BROWN, ELIZABETH READ. A Michigan 
newspaper research project. JQ 33:1 
p77 Winter. 

CoEN, Cooke. Newsprint and typo costs 
over a decade. E&P 89:8 p12 Feb. 25. 
Analyst finds many complaints as to 
newsprint costs unjustified. 

ESMOND, ROBERT V. Today’s research 
needs in journalism. JQ 33:1 p53 Win- 
ter. 

GRANNES, WALTER. Readership research 
guided Star changes. E&P 89:7 pl0 
Feb. 18. 

Eleven years’ research went into Min- 
neapolis Star’s changes in makeup, dis- 
play and color. 

KNOLL, Erwin. Wall St. Journal seeks 
$100-a-week trainees. E&P 89:13 p42 
March 24. 

Journalism school graduates sought for 
reporter training program. 

WATSON, CAMPBELL. Ridder family pur- 
chases both Pasadena newspapers. E&P 
89:13 p9 March 24. 


Pictorial Journalism 


Lucas, Ropert W. The picture looks 

bright in Colorado. ASNE Bul. 385 p11 
March. 
Highlights of press’ argument for pho- 
tographers to achieve full reporting 
rights in Colorado in opposition to 
Canon 35. 

ANonyMous. Crack in Canon 35. Nswk. 
47:11 p90 Mar. 12. 

Colorado Supreme Court to let judges 
decide for selves on permitting photo- 
graphing of trials. 

ByRNES, GARRETT D. News Cameramen: 
Their dress and deportment. ASNE Bul. 
384 p18 Feb. 

Gray, Bos. The camera’s day in court 
may come sooner if it makes an ‘A’ for 
conduct. Quill 44:1 p12 Jan. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 


ANONYMOUS. Melting the iron curtain. 
Facts Forum 5:2 p16 Feb. 
Policies and techniques of Radio Free 
Europe discussed. 





Articles in American Magazines 


—Propaganda abroad. Cmnwl. 63:20 
p506 Feb. 17. 

Dispersity demonstrated between Com- 
munist words and deeds. 

—Television: The new cyclops. Bus. Wk. 
1384 p76 March 10. 

Comprehensive report on growth of tele- 
vision also projects and guesses on the 
future of the media. 

BAUER, RAYMOND A. Some trends in 
sources of alienation from the Soviet 
system. POQ 19:3 p279 Fall. 

BuRNS, BEN. They’re not Uncle Tom’s 
children. Rep. 14:5 p21 March 8. 

CarSON, SAUL. Jamming the airways. Na- 
tion 182:12 p234 March 24. 

Crises in Cyprus cause Britain to 
jam the air waves. 

DANIELS, JONATHAN. Education as a pol- 
icy for the south. Nieman Rpts. 10:1 
p41 Jan. 

An end to public education in the south 
would be “secession from civilization.” 

DANIELS, JONATHAN. Ignorance as a pol- 
icy for the south. Msthd. 8:2 p70 
Spring. 

Southern editor warns South Carolina 
student body of the dangers of resist- 
ance to change. 

DuNJEE, Roscor. “’Tis the set of the 
sail.”. Crises 63:1 p23 Jan. 

EISENSTADT, S. N. Communication systems 
and social structure: A exploratory com- 
parative study. POQ 19:2 p153 Sum- 
mer. 

Examination of communications in Is- 
raeli immigrant communities. 

FINN, JAMES D. A look at the future of 
AV communication. AV Com. Rev. 3:4 
p244 Fall. 

Audio-visual communication as a prin- 
cipal instrument in solving basic social, 
economic and political problems. 

FISCHER, JOHN. Why is the conservative 
voice so hoarse? Harpers 212:1268 p16 
March. 

Editor says articulate conservative writ- 
ers can’t be found, and comments on 
new National Review. 

Hatt, W. Earv. If I lived in the deep 
south. Msthd. 8:2 p65 Spring. 
lowa editor circulates Southern argu- 
ments on segregation after conceding 
they “might possibly be right.” 

FoRER, RAYMOND. The impact of a radio 
program on adolescents. POQ 19:2 
p184 Summer. 
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Test results of an information program 
by adolescents for adolescents. 

FREEMAN, Howarb E., et al. News com- 
mentator effect: A study in knowledge 
and opinion change. POQ 19:2 p209 
Summer. 

GaLLup, GeorGe. The absorption rate of 

ideas. POQ 19:3 p234 Fall. 
Concepts on the relationship of sampl- 
ing, education, and political science as 
delivered in presidential address before 
AAPOR. 

GREENWAY, EMERSON. TV draws ’em to 
the bookshelf. Bdcstng. 50:2 p70 Jan. 9. 
Philadelphia librarian cites situation in 
which television programs stimulated 
interest in books. 

Harris, Louis. The relationship of polling 
data to analysis of election results in ex- 
plaining political behavior. POQ 19:3 
p316 Fall. 

Jones, THoMas. For Harry Truman: 
plain people . . . honest advertising . . . 
personal selling. PI 254:6 p51 Feb. 10. 
Ex-president does not believe that paid 
political advertising is effective or adver- 
tising agencies important for political 
campaign. 

KRIEGHBAUM. HILLIER. What about editor- 
ials’ political influence? Msthd. 8:2 p84 
Spring. 

Review of comment on newspaper cov- 
erage of presidential campaigns from 
1936 until 1952. 

LANG, GLADYS ENGEL and LANG, KuRT. 
The inferential structure of political 
communications: A study in unwitting 
bias. POQ 19:2 p168 Summer. 

Study made of the “neutral” documen- 
tation of events presented by TV at the 
1952 Democratic National Convention. 

McDonaLp, DonaLp. A columnist’s lot. 
Cmnwl. 63:19 p480 Feb. 10. 

Reader reaction to columnist’s opinions 
described. 

MICKELSON, Sic. Why TV has become a 
political force. Bdcstng. 50:10 p32 
March 5. 

Myers, RoBert C. Influence of age on 
physicians’ views concerning mental 
health matters. POQ 19:3 p252 Fall. 

SAENGER, GERHART. Male and female re- 
lations in the American comic strip. 
POQ 19:2 p195 Summer. 

SHEPARD, Davip W. Henry J. Taylor's 
radio talks: A content analysis. JQ 33:1 
p15 Winter. 
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SIEPMANN, C. A. TV and the campaign. 
Nation 182:11 p218 March 17. 
Application of Sec. 315 raises knotty 
problems. 

SPAULDING, SETH. Communication poten- 
tial of pictorial illustrations. AV Com. 
Res. 4:1 p31 Winter. 

THAYER, JAMES R. The contribution of 
public opinion polls to the understand- 
ing of the 1953 elections in Italy, West 
Germany, and Japan. POQ 19:3 p259 
Fall. 

THOMSON, CHARLES A. H. A way out 
of the Sec. 315 trap. Bdcstng. 50:8 p68 
Feb. 20. 

Portion of new book suggests changes 
in law, including definitions of “major 
party” and “leading candidate.” 

TUMIN, MELVIN M. and FELDMAN, ARN- 
OLD S. The miracle at Sabana Grande. 
POQ 19:2 p125 Summer. 

Observation of social events surrounding 
appearance of the Virgin in Puerto Rico. 

WILLIAMS, WENDELL W. Community serv- 
ice television programming. AV Com. 
Rev. 3:4 p283 Fall. 


Public Relations 


ANONyMovus. Public relations is their busi- 
ness. Color 11:10 p34 March. 

Negro publication cites representatives 
in PR field. 

BAXTER, FRANK. Rising level of education. 
PR Jrnl. 12:1 p8 Jan. 

Responsibilities of teaching and PR pro- 
fessions toward the public are compared 
by educator. 

BERNAYS, EDwarD L. What do social sci- 
ences have to offer public relations? PR 
1:2 p13 Jan. 

Cuase, W. Howarp. Public relations in 
perspective. PR Jrnl. 12:1 p6 Jan. 
History of “sound human relations” is 
the history of the recently formalized 
PR profession. 

DEAN, GORDON. Public relations and nu- 
clear energy. PR Jrnl. 12:1 p14 Jan. 
The problems which are raised by the 
combining of public interest and private 
enterprise in fundamental association. 

DeMie, Ceci B. Proclaim liberty. PR 
Jrnl. 12:1 p12 Jan. 

PR men deal in ideas and not in prod- 
ucts and therefore face more severe 
tests. 

ExaM, STANLEY M. Testing public rela- 
tions procedures. College PR Quarterly 
7:2 p28 Jan. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Method of judging PR results in educa- 
tion field based on freshman class en- 
rollment is described by author-re- 
searcher. 

FAIRMAN, MILTON. More for your tax dol- 
lars. PR Jrnl. 12:2 pli Feb. 

How the Hoover report tells the indi- 
vidual what suggested changes mean to 
him. 

Hayakawa, S. I. Rising level of education. 
PR Jrnl. 12:1 p10 Jan. 

Author asks “How are media techni- 
cians different from the public they 
serve?” 

LinpsaY, ROBERT. U. S. Marines: PR situ- 
ation well in hand. PR 1:2 p23 Jan. 
Brief historical sketch of Marine PR his- 
tory from Corps’ 1907 Chicago bureau 
to the current information services. 

McCaFFERY, JOHN L. How management 
looks at public relations. PR Jrnl. 12:2 
p3 Feb. 

International Harvester president inter- 
prets “inner” growth of PR programs 
from point of view of management. 

NATHAN, ROBERT. New techniques in old 
world settings. JQ 12:3 pll March. 
Study of overseas PR applications re- 
veals ingenious methods and procedures. 

PerRY, GLEN. Which public do you 
mean? PR Jrnl. 12:3 p6 March. 

The argument for specific approaches 
rather than blanket appeals. 

Ropcers, FLoyp D. Jr. For art: Twenty 
million visitors. PR Jrnl. 12:3 p8 
March. 

Sound public relations brings N. Y. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art attention 
from a vast new audience. 

ROWLAND, A. WESTLEY. The advancement 

of higher education. College PR Quar- 
terly 7:2 p3 Jan. 
Results of survey study of philosophy, 
programs, and problems of public re- 
lations as faced by American colleges 
and universities. 

WHITEHEAD, T. NorTH. Permission to 
think. Harvard Bus. Rev. 34:1 p33 Jan.- 
The danger of the administrator's way 
of thought where it does not apply must 
be recognized in American society. 


Radio and Television 


AnonyMous. Are the ad protests from 
the public or politicians? Bdcstng. 50:9 
p31 Feb. 27. 

Key government figures warn stations to 
clean house or face intervention; broad- 





Articles in American Magazines 


casters are advised to cut down com- 
mercialization and eliminate flagrant ad- 
vertising abuses. 

—Comedian’s comedian. 
p62 March 26. 
Death of Fred Allen inspires tribute. 

—Denver court test shows radio-TV news 
capabilities. Bdcstng. 50:7 p31 Feb. 13. 
Broadcasting groups pool efforts to con- 
vince Colorado Supreme Court that 
microphones and cameras should not be 
barred from courtrooms. 

—Hollywood finally sells to TV. Bus. Wk. 
No. 1378 p54 Jan. 28. 
RKO film library (740 features and 
1,000 shorts) released for television. 
—Investigations of radio-TV begin bustin’ 
out all over. Bdcstng. 50: 13 p31 
March 26. 
Roundup of current developments in 
four Washington committees. 

—John Q. Public does the reporting. 
Bdcstng. 50:6 p78 Feb. 6. 
Station in Arlington, Va., makes heavy 
use of telephone tape recordings of eye- 
witness accounts. 

—Lining up for TV’s big battle. Bus. Wk. 
1384 p66 March 10. 
Networks’ close control of programming 
is challenged. 

—More for almost everyone. Bus. Wk. 
1385 p62 March 17. 
Graphs, copy, and statistical tables show 
advertising revenue of radio and televi- 
sion compared to other media. 

—Radio and the fight for time. Bdcstng. 
50:3 p84 Jan. 16. 
Selections from a book tell of the new 
role of radio; the factor of multiple at- 
tention gains new importance. 

—Summer selling section: 1956. Sponsor 
10:5 p39 March 5S. 
Pages of facts and figures analyze listen- 
ing and viewing trends during summer 
months. 

—tTelevision: the new Cyclops. Bus Wk. 
1384 p76 March 10. 
Unusually comprehensive report reviews 
the phenomenal growth of television, 
analyzes its effect on the other media, 
delves into its commercial aspects, and 
looks at the future. 

—The world and TV. Nswk. 47:4 p92 
Jan. 23. 
Although the United States is far out in 
front, TV has impressive growth in other 
countries. 


Nswk. 47:13 
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—tThere’s more to radio and TV research 
than ratings. 10:3 p38 Feb. 6 
Major research organizations go beyond 
mere listener ratings. 

—TV, big-hearted angel, makes Broadway 
bloom. Nswk. 47:9 p84 Feb. 27. 

TV industry has growing enthusiasm for 
Broadway plays; prominent playwrights, 
producers and directors sign contracts. 

—What’s new in color TV. U. S. News 
40:11 p99 March 16. 

In question-and-answer form, present 
and future trends are briefly discussed. 

ABARBANEL, ALBERT and HALEY, ALEX. A 
new audience for radio. Harper’s 212: 
1269 p57 Feb. 

Programs slanted directly toward Negro 
listeners attract large and profitable au- 
dience. 

ABRAMS, Mark. Child audiences for tele- 
vision in Great Britain. JQ 33:1 p35 
Winter. 

British survey covers children’s viewing 
habits and preferences. 

ALLEN, SPENCER M. It’s time TV develops 
news to fit its maturity. Quill 44:2 p7 
Feb. 

WGN news director calls for more ma- 
turity and responsibility. 

CarSON, SAUL. Jamming the airways. Na- 
tion 182:12 p234 March 24. 

Crisis in Cyprus causes Britain to 
threaten to jam air waves. 

Day, JoHN. TV news: Journalism or show 
business. Bdestng. 50:7 p108 Feb. 13. 
CBS news director emphasizes areas of 
basic conflict—news vs commercialism. 

DONALDSON, Ross. Random remarks to 
television writers. Writer 69:3 p88 
March. 

NBC executive explains network’s policy 
in story division. 

Essitt, Davip. Highbrows and television. 
New Republic 134:1 p21 Jan. 2. 
Author defends “Omnibus” and assails 
the highbrow critic who is too eager to 
condemn any program that pleases an 
audience of considerable size. 

Garroway, Dave. I lead a goofy life. Sat. 
Eve. Post 228:33 p17 Feb. 11. 

Star of early morning TV show recounts 
his experiences and explains his experi- 
mental approach to “the casual method.” 

GouLp, Jack. On television: No comment. 
Nieman Rpts. 10:1 p40 Jan. 

Critic says television is the villain; it has 
scorned commentator but has lured 
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away the audience that used to be his on 
the radio. 

Gray, Bos. The camera’s day in court 
may come sooner if it makes an “A” for 
conduct. Quill 44:1 p12 Jan. 

GREENWAY, EMERSON. TV draws ’em to 
the bookshelf. Bdcstng. 50:2 p70 Jan. 9. 
Philadelphia librarian cites situations in 
which television programs stimulated in- 
terest in books. 

CHARLES. Man on a gray flannel 
couch. Bdcstng. 50:7 p35 Feb. 13. 
New York advertising man offers light 
but candid discussion of Madison Ave- 
nue ethics in preparing broadcasting 
commercials. 

HoLLowoop, BERNARD. Britain’s TV trou- 
bles. Sat. Rev. 39:10 p11 March 10. 
Despite strong criticism at the moment, 
critic believes commercial television will 
eventually surpass BBC. 


JENNINGS, DEAN. It makes him happy to 
see you cry. Sat. Eve Post 228:32 p18 
Feb. 4. 

Ralph Edwards’ program, “This Is Yaur 
Life,” is described as “weepiest show on 
television.” 

LaND, HERMAN. Do they watch in the 
daytime? TV 13:2 p32 Feb. 

Daytime viewing habits are studied. 

LAZARSFELD, PAUL F. Why is so little 
known about the effects of television on 
children and what can be done? POQ 
19:3 p243 Fall. 

Testimony before 1955 session of Kefau- 
ver committee investigating juvenile de- 
linquency. 

MarK, GRAHAM. The word in 56 lan- 

guages. Coronet 39:4 p14 Feb. 
After a quarter of a century of growth, 
“The Lutheran Hour” is broadcasting 
over 1,250 stations, in 56 languages and 
and in 65 countries. 

MICKELSON, SiG. Why TV has become a 

political force. Bdcstng. 50:10 p32 
March 5. 
CBS executive reviews television’s role 
in covering campaigns and offers sug- 
gestions for “keeping conventions hon- 
est.” 

MILLER, JusTIN. The case for equal access. 

Bdcstng. 50:7 p94 Feb. 13. 
Three-page condensation of NARTB 
spokesman’s presentation to Colorado 
supreme court, in which he urges change 
in Canon 35. 


Moore, O. Otto. The emancipation of 
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Colorado radio-TV. Bdestng. 50:10 p50 
March 5. 

Colorado Supreme Court judge reports 
on Canon 35 hearing and recommends 
cameras and microphones be admitted to 
courtrooms, subject to discretion of 
judge in each case. 

PRESCOTT, HERBERT. Try educational ra- 
dio. Writer 69:2 p55 Feb. 

Market information given for documen- 
tary and dramatic scripts. 

RaTcuiFF, J. D. Radio medicine pierces 
the iron curtain. Reader’s Digest 68:407 
p95 March. 

Radio Free Europe broadcasts a medical 
program that has become effective prop- 
aganda weapon. 

SHEPARD, Davip W. Henry J. Taylor's 
radio talks: A content _ JQ 33:1 
piS Winter. 

SIEPMANN, C. A. TV and the campaign. 
Nation 182:11 p218 March 17. 
Application of Sec. 315 raises knotty 
problems. 

STEINBECK, JOHN. Madison Avenue and 
the election. Sat. Rev. 39:13 p11 March 
a1. 

Novelist suggests that captive TV audi- 
ence may get confused and “buy a Sena- 
tor and vote for a cereal.” 

SWEENEY, KEVIN. Let’s put an end to the 
civil war. Bdcstng. 50:1 p50 Jan. 2. 
President of Radio Advertising Bureau 
says radio stations must plan more in- 
telligently. 

THOMSON, CHARLES A. H. A way out 
of the Sec. 315 trap. Bdcstng. 50:8 p68 
Feb. 20. 

Portion of new book, suggests changes 
in law, including definitions of “major 
party” and “leading candidate.” 

VLADIMIR, ANDREW N. A U. S. adman 
looks at British TV. Sponsor 10:31 p31 
Feb. 6. 

Commercial programs on both sides of 
Atlantic are compared. 

Wuire, S. Brooke. A good TV play must 

_ the test. Sponsor 10:5 p36 March 


ati basic points are listed for evalua- 
tion of scripts. 


Survey —— and Media 
Analysis 
BIRMINGHAM, W. B., and JAHopa, G. A 
pre-election survey in a_ semi-literate 
society. POQ 19:2 p140 Summer. 
Techniques tested in Gold Coast of 
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Africa with applications to other under- TANNENBAUM, Percy H. The indexing 

developed areas. process in communication. POQ 19:3 
Lowe, Francis E., and McCormick, p292 Fall. 

Tuomas C. Some survey sampling bi- Discussion of ways to study the factors 

ases. POQ 19:3 p303 Fall. within a communication message unit 

Comparison of Madison, Wis., with El- which may determine its effect. 

mira study as to losses of respondents in TAYLor, Witson L. Recent developments 

relation to number of calls made. pty: a procedure.” JQ 
ScoTT, WILLIAM A. Reliability of content etal EvELYN. Selection of newspa- 

analysis: The case of nominal scale cod- pers for split-run tests. Jrnl. of Mktng. 

ing. POQ 19:3 p321 Fall. 10:3 p271 Jan. 





A Selected Bibliography 
From Foreign Journals 


January, February and March 1956 


Edited by L JOHN MARTIN 


Assisted by Marvin Alisky, Indiana (Latin America) 








The IPI study which appeared on January 16 reported that press censorship was 
on the rise, even in free countries. On the other hand, the Soviet Union appeared 
to be easing up on censorship according to the New York Times. Moscow News, 
a Soviet publication in the English language, resumed publication after six years 
on January 7. La Prensa reappeared in Buenos Aires on February 3 with a new 
face—a front page of news instead of the former gray front page of classified ads. 
The first day 840,000 copies were run off. Other Latin American news was the 
lifting of press censorship in Brazil by newly-inaugurated President Kubischek, 
and the worsening heavy-handed suppression of opposition newspapers in Colom- 
bia by Dictator Rojas Pinilla. In Hungary, AP correspondent Endre Marton, a 
Hungarian national, and his wife, a UP correspondent, were sentenced to im- 
prisonment for spying. Mrs. Marton has since been released. History was made 
in Chinese journalism when Communist Chinese newspapers began printing from 
left to right, horizontally at the beginning of this year. In Britain, the world-re- 
nowned journalist and author, a former editor of The Times, Henry Wickham 
Steed, died on January 13 at the age of 84. 


Publications cited: E, ’Echo de la Presse et de la Publicite (Paris); EP, Etudes de Presse (Paris); G, 
Gazette (Leiden); HA, Hispano Americano (Mexico City); IPI, IPI Report (Zurich); JO, Jornalismo 
(Sao Paulo); NDP, Neue Deutsche Presse (Berlin (East Zone)); RF, Rundfunk und Fernsehen (Ham- 
burg); RMT, Radiomania Television (Havana); RT, Cahiers d’Etudes de Radio-Television (Paris); 
WPN, World’s Press News (London); ZV, Zeitungs-Verlag und Zeitschriften-Verlag (Wiesbaden). 
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Africa 

Morocco (French) 

ANoNYyMous. Avec I’indépendance, la 
presse du Maroc sera-t-elle libre? E 
11:292 p17 Jan. 1. 

Will the Moroccan press be free after 
Morocco gains its independence? 

Nigeria 

ANoNyMous. The press-in-English—and 
its problems. WPN 55:1403 pS (suppl.) 
Feb. 3. 

—The vernacular press. WPN 55:1403 pS 
(suppl.) Feb. 3. 

Soon there may be a local vernacular 
paper in every town in Nigeria. 


The Sudan 


LecuM, Coin. Another correspondent’s 
view of Sudanese censorship. IPI 4:10 
p2 Feb. 

Letter disputes statements by Mann on 
Sudanese censorship. 

MANN, ANTHONY. News blackout in the 
Sudan boomerangs. IPI 4:9 Jan. 

—Sudanese censorship: further clarifica- 
tion. IPI 4:11 p2 March. 

Letter answers critic. 
Asia 

China (Communist) 

ANONYMOUS. Das Presse und Verlags- 
wesen der Volksrepublik. ZV 53:2 p35 
Jan. 15. 

Some facts about Communist China’s 
press. 

FRANZE, WALTER. China unser Machtiger 
Bundesgenosse. NDP 10:1 pl Jan. 
Impressions of an East German journal- 
ist in Communist China. 


Europe (East) 
Bulgaria 
THODOROFF, DaFIN. Bulgariens Presse— 
einst und jetzt. NDP 10:1 p15 Jan. 


The Bulgarian press—today and yester- 
day. 


Germany 

WETZEL, Rubi. Die Presse, die Journal- 
isten und ihr Verband. NDP 10:2 p4 
Feb. 
The union of journalists in the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Germany. 


Europe (West) 


La Television publicitaire 


General 
ANONYMOUS. 
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est entrée dans le domaine de la réalité 
commerciale. E 11:296 p14 March 1. 
Commercial television has come into its 
own in Europe. 


Belgium 


ANONYMous. Quelques aspects de la 
presse belge. E 11:295 p27 Feb. 15. 
Some aspects of the Belgian press. 

Hourez, FERNAND. La presse Belge et la 
publicité. E 11:295 p15 Feb. 15. 
Advice to French advertisers in the Bel- 
gian press. 

Kuyper, E. C. A. Two-way look: Bel- 
gium-Netherlands. IPI 4:10 p3 Feb. 
Holland in the Belgian Press. 

Luykx, THEO. The stamp-duty on Belgian 
newspapers, and its abolition in 1848. 
G 1:4 p257 nd. 

PITERAERENS, E. Le rdéle de 1’O.F.A.D.I. 
E 11:295 p19 Feb. 15. 

Belgian organization for the analysis of 
advertisements and market research. 


Finland 


ParikKA, Erno. Journalistenausbildung in 
Finnland. ZV 53:4 p3 (suppl.) Feb. 15. 
Education for journalism in Finland. 


France 


Anonymous. L’ Alliance presse-télévision 
est-elle possible en France? E 11:292 
p21 Jan. 1. 

Is an alliance of press and television 
possible in France? 

—Les petites annonces de France Soir 
sont... E 11:296 p12 March 1. 
Classified ads in France-Soir. 

BELLANGER, CLAUDE. Vers le statut de 
l’Agence France-Presse. EP 8:13 p163 
n.d. 

Discussion of the statute relating to the 
French news agency AFP. 

CHABIN, ROBERT-JEAN. Quatre écoles de 
journalisme 4 Paris. E 11:295 p6 Feb. 
15. 

There are four schools of journalism in 
Paris; the fifth is the school of practical 
experience. 

FERON, BERNARD. L’Express at crossroads. 
IPI 4:9 p2 Jan. 

Evaluation of the chances of survival of 
new French daily. 

Kayser, Jacques. La presse sous la Ile 
République. EP 8:13 p168 n.d. 

The French press of the Third Republic 
(1870-1939). 
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Lociz, MICHEL. The provincial press in 
France. G. 1:4 p225 n.d. 
By improving its quality it would gain 
in dignity. 

Germany 


ANonyMous. Berlin newspapers have 
large circulations. WPN 55:1405 pvii 
Feb. 17. 

They are selling in East Germany too. 

—The state of the daily press. WPN 55: 
1405 pv Feb. 17. 

Comparative stability has entered into 
the German daily press. 

Bapewitz, Dr. Die Bemiihungen um 
Neuregelung des Zeugnisverweigerungs- 
rechts fiir Presse und Funk. ZV 53:3 
p5 (suppl.) Feb. 1. 

Development of the German law on the 
right of the press to refuse to reveal its 
sources and confidential information. 

DoviraT, Emit. Deutsche Pressewissen- 
schaft und der britische Historiker. G 
1:4 p248 n.d. 

German evaluation of British evaluation 
of German press. 

MOELLER, HANS-BURKHARDT. Das Infor- 
mationsrecht der Presse gegeniiber Be- 
hérden. ZV 53:3 pl (suppl.) Feb. 1. 
Critical analysis of freedom of informa- 
tion in the laws of the Federal Republic. 

MOKKEN, R. J. Radio audiences in the 
Netherlands and North Baden-North 
Wiirttemberg (Siiddeutsche Rundfunk). 
G 1:4 p265 n.d. 

OPPENBERG, DIETRICH. German ad illu- 
strations and copy are designed to “sell.” 
WPN 55:1405 pix Feb. 17. 

SCHEUNER, ULRICH. Der Bereich der Rund- 
funkfreiheit. RF 3:4 p353 n.d. 
Freedom of radio is an intrinsic part of 
freedom of speech. 

SCHNEIDER, Hans. Vertragshandel iiber 
Rundfunkkompetenz. RF 3:4 p358 n.d. 
German law on the treatymaking powers 
of federal and state governments in re- 
gard to telecommunications. 

VIEDEBANNT, JOACHIM. Periodicals thrive 
in Western Germany. WPN 55:1405 pv 
Feb. 17. 


Great Britain 

Copy Cuier. Making the headline work. 
WPN 55:1404 p12 Feb. 10. 
Headline writing in advertising. 

Grey, Tim. Whither circulation? (II. 
Publisher’s problems). WPN 55:1404 
p10 Feb. 10. 
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TESSELIN, B. The foreign correspondent 
in London. IPI 4:11 pl March. 
Official reticence and a certain amount 
of discrimination foil the newsyatherer 
from abroad. 

THomas, GorDon. The “London Gazette” 
in the news. WPN 55:1400 p36 Jan. 13. 
The official publication of the British 
government criticized. 

WALTON, HERBERT A. It was a hard, fine 
life at the turn of the century to be a 
journalist in the North. WPN 55:1402 
p28 Jan. 27. 


Netherlands 


ANONYMOUS. Quelques aspects de la 


presse néerlandaise. E. 11:295 p22 Feb. 
15. 


Some aspects of the Dutch press. 

LaET, JAN DE. Belgium in the Dutch press. 
IPI 4:10 p4 Feb. 

Pups, S. H. The strength of the Dutch 
press. WPN 55:1402 p22 Jan. 27 


Portugal 


ANonyMous. Entwicklung einer nation- 
alen Nachrichtenagentur in Portugal. 
ZV 53:2 p40 Jan. 15. 

Development of a national news agency 
in Portugal. 


Latin America 
Argentina 
ANONYMOUS. 
March. 
News replaces traditional classified ads 
on front page of newly-free La Prensa 
of Buenos Aires. 
—Reaparece “La Prensa.” 
p30 Feb. 13. 
Review of first editorial in the revived 
La Prensa. 


Brazil 

Conceicao, R. O. globo. JO 1:1 pl 
March. 
Newly-inaugurated president lifts press 
censorship imposed by caretaker govern- 
ment last autumn. 


Chile 

ANonyMous. La escuela de periodismo. 
HA 28:721 p32 Feb. 27. 
Chilean press builds a new building for 
the School of Journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Santiago. 

Colombia 


ANoNyMous. El caso de “El Espectador.” 
HA 28:719 p32 Feb. 13. 


La prensa. IPI 4:11 p9 


HA 28:719 
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Government censorship of El Especta- 
dor. 

—Opposition papers fined and censored. 
IPI 4:10 pli Feb. 
El Espectador and El Correo fined for 
criticizing the government, as censorship 
chokes Colombia’s press freedom. 

—El problema periodistico. HA 28:720 
p24 Feb. 20. 
Dictator Rojas Pinilla continues to crush 
opposition newspapers. 


Cuba 

ANONYMOUS. Veinticinco anos cumplio el 
noticiero de Radio Progreso. RMT 21:3 
p44 March. 
Havana station Radio Progreso com- 


pleted 25 years of newscasting on Feb. 
16. 


Mexico 

ANoNyMous. Los funcionarios y la 
prensa. HA 28:715 p44 Jan. 2. 
Mexico’s Secretary of the Navy wel- 
comes newspaper criticism as means of 
improving his branch of the service. 

—Mas locutores. HA 28:716 p59 Jan. 23. 
Ministry of Communications will no 
longer license radio news commentators 
without secondary school diplomas. 

—Prensa: mujeres, letras, etica. HA 28: 
718 p48 Feb. 6. 
Extensive survey of Mexican women in 
journalism. 


Near East 
Egypt 


ANONYMOUS. Egyptian government uncer- 
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tain how best to control the press. IPI 
4:11 p4 March. 


Oceania 
Australia 


ANonyMous. Sydney “Mirror” being 
bought out? WPN 55:1399 p24 Jan. 6. 
Press news from Australia. 

NORMAN, ALBERT. Australian press has 
popular support. IPI 4:9 p5 Jan. 


International 

Beer, Max. UN lacks proper spirit to 
further freedom of information. IPI 
4:10 p9 Feb. 

FRIEDMANN, GEORGES. Sociologie des com- 
munications: Introduction aux aspects 
sociologiques de la radio-television. RT 
No. 5 p3 1956. 

Introduction to certain sociological as- 
pects of radio and television. 

ScHwarZ, Urs. Government pressures on 
the press. IPI 4:9 pl Jan. 

IPI study shows new pressures have de- 
veloped in traditionally democratic coun- 
tries. 

WEGHORN, Erwin. Behérdliche Druckmit- 
tel beschrinken die Pressefreiheit. ZV 
$333: Jam... 15. 

Evaluation of the IPI report on freedom 
of the press. 

—Weltbilanz 1955: Pressefreiheit in der 
Defensive. ZV 53:1 pl Jan. 1. 

Survey of world freedom of information 
in 1955. 





How a Farm Paper Uses Research in Journalism 
(Continued from page 178) 


ture. But editorial research can spot 
errors in technique and it can tell the 
editor more about the folks he is writ- 
ing for. 
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News for inclusion in this section . . 
departments of journalism, staff appointments and changes, cur- 
ricular developments and the like . . . should be sent to Professor 
Root, School of Journalism, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Notes for the next issue should reach him by July 1. 


NEWS NOTES 


EDITED BY ROBERT ROOT 


. activities of schools and 





AEJ Convention Program 
Outlined at Northwestern 


With some 27 committee chairmen 
working on various assignments, the pro- 
gram for the combined conventions of 
AEJ, AASDJ and ASJSA at Evanston in 
August is rapidly rounding into form, ac- 
cording to Dean Kenneth E. Olson of the 
Medill School. 

Convention dates have been changed 
from those originally announced, August 
27-30, to August 28-31. Special group 
meetings now will begin on Tuesday and 
general sessions on Wednesday, permitting 
delegates more travel time after the close 
of summer sessions. 

Delegates may register at any time on 
Tuesday, and will be assigned to rooms in 
Bobb and McCulloch halls on the lake 
front of the Northwestern campus. 

Three research groups will hold all-day 
seminar sessions Tuesday, August 28, un- 
der the direction of David Manning White, 
chairman of the AEJ Council on Com- 
munications Research. Chairmen and se- 
minar subjects are: Ralph O. Nafziger, 
quantitative research; Frank L. Mott, his- 
torical research; Royal Ray, advertising re- 
search. 

Tuesday afternoon three teachers groups 
will hold meetings: Public relations, Scott 
Cutlip; religious journalism, Robert Root; 
teacher training, Gretchen Kemp. Execu- 
tive committees of AEJ, ASJSA and 
AASDJ, and various committees and coun- 
cils, will meet Tuesday evening. 

The formal convention program will be- 
gin Wednesday morning, August 29, with 
the first general assembly. Kenneth R. 
Marvin, AEJ president, will introduce the 
theme of the convention, “New Horizons 
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in Journalism.” Speakers from the profes- 
sion will examine the changing role of the 
American newspaper, publishing problems 
of 1956 and advertising’s function in an 
expanding economy. At noon luncheon, 
ASJSA will present its award speaker. 

Wednesday afternoon roundtables and 
chairmen will be: News-editorial teachers, 
Henry Ladd Smith; advertising manage- 
ment, Lester McClure and Charles Allen; 
comparative journalism and international 
communications, Ralph D. Casey; maga- 
zine article and feature writing, Floyd 
Arpan. 

ASJSA and AASDJ will hold their an- 
nual business meetings Wednesday evening. 

The general assembly Thursday morn- 
ing, August 30, will feature speakers from 
the profession on the subjects of new for- 
mulas in magazine journalism, the growing 
importance of business journalism, radio 
and TV news and radio-TV’s role in the 
1956 election. 

Five teacher roundtables Thursday af- 
ternoon and their chairmen are: Industrial 
and technical journalism, Clement Trout; 
radio-TV journalism, Mitchell V. Charnley 
and Baskette Mosse; making history of 
journalism vital, Kenneth Stewart; admini- 
strative problems, William E. Hall; graphic 
arts, Albert A. Sutton. 

The annual convention banquet will be 
held Thursday evening in Sargent hall, 
with Wallace Carroll of the New York 
Times making the Kappa Tau Alpha ad- 
dress, an analysis of the 1956 campaign. 

Friday morning, August 31, the final 
general assembly will begin with a panel 
of foreign newspapermen which Ralph D. 
Casey is arranging. This will be followed 
by a panel on freedom of information be- 
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ing arranged by Fred S. Siebert. The clos- 
ing panel, being arranged by Curtis D. 
MacDougall, will be on new fields of re- 
search in critical analysis. 

The annual AEJ business session on Fri- 
day afternoon will close the convention. 

All delegates and their families will have 
beach privileges, and special trips will be 
arranged to the Lincoln Park Zoo, the Art 
Institute, Field Museum, the Planetarium, 
the Shedd Aquarium and the Museum of 
Science and Industry as desired. 


New Chairman, Secretary 
Named for Accrediting 


Dean Burton Marvin of the William 
Allen White School of Journalism and 
Public Information, University of* Kansas, 
was confirmed as chairman of the Accred- 
iting Committee, American Council on 
Education for Journalism, at the Council’s 
Spring meeting April 22 in New York 
City. 

Dean Marvin succeeds Leslie G. Moel- 
ler, director of the University of Iowa 
School of Journalism. Moeller, committee 
chairman since 1953, continues as a mem- 
ber. 

The Council earlier, by mail ballot, con- 
firmed the appointment of Walter Wilcox, 
University of Iowa, as executive secretary 
of the Accrediting Committee. Wilcox, 
former weekly newspaper publisher, suc- 
ceeds I. W. Cole of the University of Illi- 
nois, who has been executive secretary 
since 1953. 

Both Moeller and Cole had asked to be 
relieved of their offices. Marvin will take 
office in June, and Wilcox in August. 


Indian AEJ Founded 
At Calcutta in January 


The Indian Association for Education in 
Journalism was created in Calcutta Jan- 
uary 7 when journalism professors from 
four Indian universities established stand- 
ards for professional work of the organiza- 
tion. 

Officers are: Prof. P. P. Singh, Panjab 
University, president; Prof. Everton Con- 
ger, Nagpur University, vice-president; Dr. 
D. N. Sen, Calcutta University, general 
secretary, and Dr. DeForest O’Dell, Osma- 
nia University, corresponding secretary. 

The meeting was held in conjunction 
with the annual conference of the All- 
India Newspaper Editors Association. 
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Charles Duncan Named 
Dean of Oregon J-School 


Charles T. Duncan was named dean of 
the University of Oregon School of Jour- 
nalism in March by President O. Meredith 
Wilson. He succeeds Gordon A. Sabine, 
who became dean of the College of Com- 
munication Arts at Michigan State Univer- 
sity last summer. Duncan had been acting 
dean since June. 

Dean Duncan is the fifth head of the 
Oregon school in its 40 years’ status as a 
professional school. 

A graduate of the University of Minne- 
sota School of Journalism (A.B. and 
M.A.), Duncan began his teaching career 
as an instructor in journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Nevada in 1940. After the war 
he was an assistant professor at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, 1946-47. He joined 
the Minnesota faculty in the fall of 1947 
and became an associate professor. Dun- 
can went to Oregon in 1950 as an associ- 
ate professor and became a full professor 
two years later. 

His journalistic experience before teach- 
ing was largely in the community news- 
paper field in Minnesota, his native state. 
During World War II he served as a pho- 
tographic officer in the Naval Reserve. 

He is a co-author of The American 
Lawyer, published in 1954 under the au- 
spices of the American Bar Association, 
and has been a frequent contributor to 
professional journals and trade publica- 
tions. 


Additional AEJ Committee 
Assignments Are Announced 


President Kenneth R. Marvin of the 
Association for Education in Journalism 
has announced the following additional 
AEJ committee appointments: 

Committee on Magazine Journalism: 
DeWitt Reddick, Texas, chairman; Floyd 
Arpan, Northwestern; Alfred Crowell, 
Maryland; Clement Trout, Oklahoma A. 
& M.; Roland Wolseley, Syracuse. 

Committee on Faculty Research in Edu- 
cation: Philip F. Griffin, California, chair- 
man; Leslie G. Moeller, lowa; Jay W. Jen- 
sen, Illinois; James E. Pollard, Ohio State; 
David M. White, Boston; J. Douglas Per- 
ry, Temple; Wesley H. Maurer, Michigan. 

Bryant Kearl, Wisconsin, has succceed- 
ed Warren Agee, Texas Christian, as 
chairman of the Committee on Standards 
of Teaching. 
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Former Heads at Ohio, 
Penn State Retire in June 


Franklin C. Banner, who retired last 
year as head of the Department of Jour- 
nalism at Pennsylvania State University, 
will retire as professor June 30. He has 
been given the title professor emeritus by 
the board of trustees in recognition of 30 
years of service on the faculty. 

He organized and in 1930 became head 
of the department which is now the School 
of Journalism. In 1954 he received the 
Distinguished Service Award of Pennsyl- 
vania newspaper editors and publishers. 

Professor Banner plans to move to 
Santa Barbara, California, and will travel 
and write. 

zs * * 

Prof. George Starr Lasher will retire 
from the faculty of the Ohio University 
School of Journalism in June. 

He came to Ohio University in 1924 as 
associate professor and head of the Jour- 
nalism Department. From 1925-36 he was 
professor of English and journalism. He 
became director of the School of Journal- 
ism in 1936, and was succeeded in the 
directorship in 1951 by Prof. L. J. Hortin. 

Since 1951, Professor Lasher has been 
teaching full-time without administrative 
duties. 


Reddick Named Associate Dean 
At University of Texas 


Dr. DeWitt C. Reddick, professor of 
journalism at the University of Texas, has 
been appointed associate dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, to begin next 
September. Dr. Reddick will remain one- 
half time with the School of Journalism. 


Luxon Presents Paper 


At UNESCO Meeting 


Dr. Norval Neil Luxon, dean of the 
School of Journalism, University of North 
Carolina, presented a working paper, “A 
Comparative Analysis of Recent Curricula 
Trends of International Significance,” at a 
UNESCO meeting of experts on education 
for journalism held in Paris, April 9-13. 

He was one of three Americans at the 
international conference, attended by 30 
persons from 21 countries. The others 
were J. Montgomery Curtis, director of the 
American Press Institute, and R. Russell 
Porter, director of Radio and Television, 
University of Denver. 


Political Science Association 
Offers Awards for Reporting 


State house and city hall reporters for 
daily newspapers in 12 midwest states will 
compete for invitations to a two-week con- 
ference on public affairs reporting, under 
terms of a program established by the 
American Political Science Association. 

The grants, named the Political Science 
Awards, were made possible by a $37,500 
grant from the Ford Foundation. The pro- 
gram was formulated through the assist- 
ance of a fund established by Mr. and 
Mrs. Nelson Poynter of the St. Petersburg 
Times and Congressional Quarterly. 

Eligible to compete for the awards are 
daily newspaper men and women public 
affairs reporters in North and South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan and Ohio. After a three-year 
period, competition may be extended to 
other areas. 

Awards will be made for the 12 best 
articles or series of articles on any phase 
of state or local government or policies, 
published during 1955 and up to June 1, 
1956. Entries must be submitted by July 1 
to the American Political Science Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Winners will participate, expense-free, 
in a conference on public affairs reporting 
to be held December 1-15 at Allerton 
Park, University of Illinois. Leading jour- 
nalists and political scientists will attend 
the conference, which will be under the 
direction of Dr. Ralph D. Casey, director 
of the University of Minnesota School of 
Journalism. 


Wisconsin Researchers Stud 
Midwest Newsprint Outlook 


A study of the newsprint situation in 12 
midwestern states will be conducted by a 
University of Wisconsin research team. An 
initial grant of $3,500 has been made by 
the Inland Daily Press Association and 
newsprint manufacturers. 

Donald W. Knight, director of the 
School of Commerce Bureau of Business 
Research, will direct the study. He and 
Ralph O. Nafziger, director of the School 
of Journalism, developed the project in 
conferences with seven daily newspaper 
publishers and several manufacturers. The 
study will consider newsprint supply and 
demand and the consumption outlook dur- 
ing the next five years. 
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Maurer Honored in 25th Year 
Of Course in World Events 


Prof. Wesley H. Maurer, chairman of 
the Department of Journalism, University 
of Michigan, was honored recently on the 
silver anniversary of a unique discussion 
and study group. 

More than 150 former students joined 
with the 94 currently enrolled in his spe- 
cial extension course, American Affairs 
and World Events, to celebrate its 25th 
year. The course is designed to stimulate 
study and discussion of current controver- 
sial issues in national and international af- 
fairs. A current book is selected by the 
class to be reviewed at each weekly ses- 
sion as the basis of a two-hour discussion 
period which follows. 

Many leaders among the various pro- 
fessions in Detroit are students. And be- 
cause the content varies each year, several 
of these students are “permanent” mem- 
bers of the class, one having attended for 
24 of the 25 years and a number for more 
than 20 years. 


Dean Campbell Completes 
Mideast Exchange Assignment 


Dr. Laurence R. Campbell, dean of the 
Florida State University School of Jour- 
nalism, has completed his overseas assign- 
ment in Jordan, Egypt and Syria for the 
International Educational Exchange Serv- 
ice of the U. S. Department of State. Dr. 
Campbell left Tallahassee the last of Jan- 
uary and returned in April. 

In Jordan, Dr. Campbell conducted a 
seminar for the program production staff 
of the government radio station and gave 
lectures at two colleges in Ramallah and 
Amman. In Jerusalem he conducted semi- 
nars in the offices of two daily newspapers. 

While in Cairo, Dr. Campbell gave a 
series of lectures at the University of Cairo 
and assisted in planning the program of 
the Department of Journalism there. He 
spoke also at the American University in 
Cairo and at the University of Alexandria. 


Texans Edit Travel Issue 
Of Theta Sig Magazine 


A special travel issue of the Matrix, 
national magazine of Theta Sigma Phi, is 
being edited by the senior-graduate maga- 
zine editing class at the University of 
Texas. 
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South Dakota State Launches 
Three New Degree Programs 

A master’s degree in journalism, a mas- 
ter’s degree in printing management, and 
a four-year course in printing management 
have just been announced at South Dakota 
State College, Brookings. 

The former two-year course and the 
five-year course in printing have been re- 
placed by the new four-year course and 
the master’s, according to George Phillips, 
head of the Department of Printing and 
Rural Journalism. 

“Basic object of the printing manage- 
ment course is to furnish trained men for 
the printing and publishing industries, a 
field badly neglected academically,” Phil- 
lips said. 

“Options in the four-year printing man- 
agement course provide for majors in 
printing education and printing and jour- 
nalism. This will provide teachers of print- 
ing an opportunity to secure a graduate 
major in their special field instead of hav- 
ing to shift to other subjects when doing 
graduate work. Considerable emphasis will 
be placed on research in both graduate 
programs.” 


Lincoln University Notes 
Negro Press Drop to 179 Papers 


There are 11 fewer Negro newspapers 
operating in the United States today than 
last year, according to the annual survey 
by the Department of Journalism at Lin- 
coln University. 

Lincoln reported a total of 179 papers 
as of February, including two dailies. Six- 
teen new papers were started or added to 
the record, but 27 suspended during the 
year. Alabama leads the states with 15 
Negro papers. 


Wichita Begins Training 
For Management Jobs 


The Department of Journalism at the 
University of Wichita has instituted this 
year a joint program of study in coopera- 
tion with the College of Business Admini- 
stration designed to train students in the 
business and managerial aspects of publi- 
cations. 

Personnel management, business mana- 
gerial practices and executive control of 
business organizations are stressed in this 
program, as well as the fundamentals of 
news-editorial journalism, advertising and 
public relations. 
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Elizabeth Nixon, Westminster, 
Killed in lowa Accident 


Miss Elizabeth Nixon, associate profes- 
sor of journalism at Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, Pa., since 1946, was 
killed in an automobile accident at Bed- 
ford, Iowa, January 17. 

In mid-December, Miss Nixon had com- 
pleted a project at the University of Mis- 
souri, where she had the rank of assistant 
professor of journalism. She had been 
granted a leave from Westminster in June 
to supervise this first IES-State Department 
project in radio-TV for foreign specialists. 
This involved planning and directing the 
programs of 18 foreign specialists, includ- 
ing internships at stations throughout the 
country. It ended with evaluation at Mis- 
souri and publication of a booklet on the 
project. 

Miss Nixon received both bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees in journalism at the 
Medill School, Northwestern. She had 
worked on the Sioux City (Iowa) Journal 
and the Christian Advocate and was the 
author of two books, A Youth Guide to 
Race Relations and The Slaves That Freed 
Themselves (a play), besides many arti- 
cles. 


Syracuse Launches 
Professional Publication 


Syracuse University School of Journal- 
ism launched a new publication in May in- 
tended to serve both as a professional pub- 
lication on journalism and a workshop for 
magazine students. 

The Syracuse Journalist, it is expected, 
will be issued once a semester hereafter, 
as an illustrated letter-press periodical 
averaging 16 pages an issue. Prof. Roland 
E. Wolseley, chairman of the magazine 
department, is in general charge of the 
publication. 

The May number contained specially- 
written articles by Dr. Robert D. Murphy 
and Dr. Eugene S. Foster of the faculty, 
several research study summaries by gradu- 
ate students, and features by graduates 
and undergraduates. 

Magazine production students, under the 
direction of Prof. Laurance B. Siegfried, 
designed the format. The first issue was 
edited by members of Prof. Robert W. 
Root’s class in magazine editing. 

Distribution will be to other schools of 
journalism, professionals in the various 
fields of journalism, alumni and students. 


Samuelson, Crane Win 
$4,000 Grants at Stanford 

The Department of Communication and 
Journalism at Stanford University has an- 
nounced the award of fellowships for 
1956-57 to Merrill E. Samuelson, assistant 
professor, Kansas State College, and to 
Edgar Crane, instructor, University of 
Iowa. The fellowships, carrying stipends 
of $4,000 each, are for teachers of jour- 
nalism who wish to be candidates for the 


Ph.D. degree in Mass Communications 
Research. 


Washington Radio-TV Staffs 
Dig Into Drama of History 

A KCTS-TV series, serving as a labora- 
tory for University of Washington students, 
this spring featured a scene from Versail- 
les, the voice of Hitler, and films produced 
by Communist propagandists. 

The show, entitled “Channels of Propa- 
ganda,” featured the history of mass per- 
suasion since the Thirty Years’ War. Ma- 
terial came largely from the collection of 
Prof. Vernon McKenzie, co-producer with 
Milo Ryan. 

Staff members and graduate students of 
the Washington School of Communica- 
tions are also digging into communications 
history as they classify a collection of re- 
cordings of great radio speeches during 
the last quarter century. The transcriptions, 
which fill 48 packing boxes, were collected 
by KIRO, CBS outlet. 


Pocket-Size Enlarger Perfected 
By Foundation at Wisconsin 

A pocket-size Microcard reader has been 
perfected for reading Microcards or en- 
largement viewing of such things as color 
registration in printing. The announcement 
was made by the Microcard Foundation, 
recently established at the University of 
Wisconsin in affiliation with the University 
Press. It is publishing research on Micro- 
cards, 3 x 5 cards which, by a photo- 
graphic reducing process, can hold in mini- 
ature up to 50 pages of material. 


Carty Joins 5-Man Team 
For Literacy Work in Africa 

James W. Carty Jr., religious news edi- 
tor of the Nashville Tennessean and in- 
structor in religious journalism at Scarritt 
College, will serve with a five-man literacy 
training team from June through August 
in Tanganyika. 
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Syracuse Plans First 
Summer Writers’ Conference 


A two-week writers’ conference, built 
around two summer session courses, is 
being offered by the School of Journalism 
at Syracuse University, August 13-26. 

Vincent McHugh, novelist and short 
story writer, and Robert W. Root, of the 
Syracuse faculty, are handling the main 
work of the conference, which was planned 
by Prof. Roland E. Wolseley. 

Mr. McHugh is author of the novels, 
Calbel Catlum’s America, I Am Thinking 
of My Darling and The Victory. He also 
wrote The Primer of the Novel and has 
contributed short stories to the Atlantic 
and the New Yorker. He will teach the 
short story course at Syracuse. 

Professor Root, a contributor to numer- 
ous magazines and author of How to Make 
Friends Abroad, will teach a course on 
article writing. Both courses are offered 
for graduate credit. 


News, World Affairs ay wwe 
Planned at Washington Schoo 


The School of Communications, Univer- 
sity of Washington, will offer a workshop 
on news and world affairs this summer for 
teachers, reporters, newscasters and inter- 
ested citizens. 

Students will look into the communica- 
tions industry and also study news back- 
ground in supplementary courses. 

A highlight of the program will be a 
week-long institute, “Communications in 
Politics.” Representatives of media will 
lead daily discussions which will be open 
to the public. School courses in the work- 
shop include news and magazine writing, 
mass communications research, propa- 
ganda analysis and radio-TV program- 
ming. Certificates will be given those com- 
pleting at least one communications course 
and one recommended social science 
course. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

University of lowa—A $150 annual 
scholarship has been established by the 
Patten-Gille-Beltaire advertising agency of 
Detroit for promising junior or senior stu- 
dent of advertising. For the fourth succes- 
sive year, an SUI student is also receiving 
a $650 scholarship granted by the General 
Electric Company to an outstanding junior. 
In addition, an unrestricted $350 grant is 
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made to the university in connection with 
the scholarship. 


University of Maryland—The Maryland 
Press Association has announced a total of 
$1,500 in journalism scholarships at the 
university this school year. The latest of 
these are two annual $500 scholarships 
provided by the Baltimore News-Post to 
become available in 1957. 


University of Michigan—Reader’s Digest 
established a $500 travel fund this spring 
for students in the Department of Journal- 
ism. It is to be used for grants to enable 
superior students to work on major story 
assignments for the Michigan Journalist, 
departmental laboratory newspaper. 


University of Minnesota—Two scholar- 
ships have been established for journalism 
students. The $200 Stephen L. Wells Schol- 
arship in Public Opinion and Public Rela- 
tions, given by a Minnesota alumnus, will 
be open annually to upper class and gradu- 
ate journalism majors. A $150 annual 
scholarship for students interested in direct 
mail advertising has been established by 
the Twin Cities chapter of the Mail Adver- 
tising Service Association. 

University of Nebraska—A $250 annual 
scholarship for an undergraduate majoring 
in advertising in the School of Journalism 
or College of Business Administration has 
been established by Ayres, Swanson & 
Associates, advertising agency in Lincoln, 
Neb., and St. Joseph, Mo. The scholarship 
has been created to commemorate “the ex- 
emplary and faithful service of Prof. For- 
rest C. Blood,” professor of advertising. 
A journalism faculty member since 1926, 
he was acting director of the school in 
1944-46. 


University of North Carolina—Three 
$300 scholarships to be known as the Louis 
Graves Scholarship, the Gerald W. John- 
son Scholarship and the O. J. Coffin 
Scholarship, have been established in 
honor of the first three heads of journal- 
ism instruction here. 


Northwestern University—Four new 
scholarships totaling $9,500, one amount- 
ing to $6,000 for a four-year study pro- 
gram, were announced by Dean Kenneth 
E. Olson. 

Standard Rate and Data Service, 
through Walter Botthof, chairman of the 
board, set up a new four-year scholarship, 
at $1,500 a year, which will be given to an 
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outstanding freshman starting Medill’s five- 
year program leading to a master’s degree. 

The company also provided a $500 
scholarship for a graduate student plan- 
ning to enter business and industrial jour- 
nalism. 

The other scholarships, each amounting 
to $1,500, were made available by the 
Women’s Advertising Club of Chicago. 
The scholarships will be given to foreign 
women who want to come to Medill to 
study journalism. 


Pennsylvania State University—A new 
stipulation has recently been made in the 
Howard J. Lamade $300 freshman schol- 
arship award which is given to a high 
school graduate entering the Journalism 
School and majoring in news and editing. 
It provides that the scholarship will con- 
tinue throughout the freshman winner's 
other three years in the university, pro- 
vided he remains in the School of Journal- 
ism and maintains sufficiently high grades. 


South Dakota State College—Three 
scholarships for high school students who 
plan professional journalism as a career 
have been offered to members of the South 
Dakota High School Press Association. The 
Sioux Falls Paper Company is offering 


two $100 scholarships, and the Sigma 
Delta Chi undergraduate chapter of the 
college is offering a tuition scholarship. 
The scholarships are in the fields of jour- 
nalism, printing and journalism, or print- 
ing management. 


University of Southern California—A 
journalism scholarship for a junior or sen- 
ior student has been given by the Publicity 
Club of Los Angeles. The $600 award is 
for those aiming towards a career in public 
relations or publicity. 


Stanford University—A scholarship for 
senior students in advertising, marketing 
and journalism has been established by 
Stromberg, LaVene, McKenzie: Advertis- 
ing, of Los Angeles, as a Christmas re- 
membrance in the names of their clients. 
The scholarship carries for 1956-57 a sti- 
pend of $335. 


University of Texas—Five journalism 
students recently have received outstanding 
fellowships. Willie Morris, editor of the 
Daily Texan, has received a Rhodes schol- 
arship. On Rotary fellowships, Jane Willis 
will study in Switzerland and Billy Don 
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Moyers in England. Robert P. Knight has 
been awarded a Buenos Aires Convention 
Scholarship to study in Chile. Shirley 
Strum, last year’s Texan editor, has a 
Woodrow Wilson fellowship for graduate 
study at the University of Minnesota. 


University of Washington—The Crown- 
Zellerbach Foundation has renewed its 
previous editorial scholarships by granting 
$1,000 to cover two awards of $500 each, 
one for a junior, the other a senior. 


COURSE CHANGES 


Duquesne University—Three new 
courses in television will be offered by the 
Department of Journalism, fall semester: 
Radio and Television News Writing, Tele- 
vision Production, and Developing the 
Television Program. A closed circuit tele- 
vision studio will be used as a laboratory 
by radio-television students in the depart- 
ment’s sequence program. The main studio, 
34x22x14, will be equipped with the latest 
televising equipment, including two Dage 
studio television cameras and audio and 
lighting equipment. Projected facilities will 
include a screening room, editing room 
and smaller practice studio. 


Pennsylvania State University—A new 
graduate course has been added this semes- 
ter in the School of Journalism. Titled 
News Media and Public Opinion, the 
course is being taught by Charles H. 
Brown, associate professor of journalism. 

A new course, Problems in Publicity 
and Public Relations, has been added for 
the summer school session at the univer- 
sity. The course is a second and advanced 
offering in the new public relations se- 
quence. 

Beginning with the fall semester, a one- 
credit course, Current News and Editorial 
Opinion, open to both journalism and 
non-journalism students, will be taught by 
Lawrence H. Dennis, provost of the uni- 
versity. Mr. Dennis, who received his mas- 
ter’s degree from Minnesota, was formerly 
an editorial writer for the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune. The course will be 
designed to develop understanding of the 
mass media from the standpoint of the 
consumer of journalism. 


Southern Illinois University—Graduate 
studies leading to the master of arts and 
master of science in journalism are now 
being offered, following approval by the 
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board of trustees in March. Candidates for 
the new degrees will be required to com- 
plete 48 hours of graduate study, including 
a thesis—half of the work to be in jour- 
nalism courses. 


Wayne University—Radio News Re- 
porting, a three-hour course in the journal- 
ism department, has been added to the cur- 
riculum. The instructor is Richard Fem- 
mel, news editor of station WXYZ-TV. He 
is a 1949 graduate of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, where he was editorial chairman 
of the Daily Northwestern. 


University of Wichita—The first phase 
of the journalism curriculum reorganiza- 
tion at the university is now in effect, in- 
cluding creation of a basic core program, 
trimming of over-extended writing require- 
ments, and addition of elective opportuni- 
ties in the journalism sequences. Planning 
of the second phase, the creation of two 
additional professional sequences—adver- 
tising and public relations—has been com- 
pleted and the programs presented to the 
university curriculum committee for inclu- 
sion in the 1957 catalogue. The curriculum 
change supplants previously-used combina- 
tion major programs and places advertis- 
ing and public relations training on an 
upper-division, professional level. 





STAFF CHANGES 


Creighton University—David A. Haber- 
man has been named acting head of the 
Department of Journalism. He received his 
B.A. from Marquette University in 1950 
and was subsequently employed by the 
Janesville (Wis.) Gazette. In 1954 he ac- 
cepted a Knapp fellowship in political sci- 
ence at the University of Wisconsin, where 
he was awarded an M.A. in August 1955. 


Franklin College—John F. Schrodt Jr. 
has been appointed assistant professor of 
journalism at Franklin College of Indiana 
to replace Harvey Jacobs who has resigned 
to become assistant editor of the Rotarian. 
Mr. Schrodt will also serve as executive 
secretary of the Indiana High School Press 
Association. 


George Washington University—Howard 
Lee Coppenbarger, assistant managing edi- 
tor of the Washington Daily News, for- 
merly with the Memphis Commercial-Ap- 
peal, has joined the staff to teach an even- 
ing section of the basic reporting course. 
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Frank L. Dennis, formerly of the Boston 
Herald, Kansas City Star, Oklahoman 
Times and the Washington Post, with a 
law degree from Harvard, has returned 
from overseas and is now teaching the 
Law of the Press course. 


University of Houston—E. H. Ferguson 
Jr., formerly a staff member of Texas 
Game and Fish, a monthly magazine pub- 
lished by the State Game and Fish Com- 
mission, has been added to the staff as 
instructor of journalism, and adviser to 
student publications. 

Billy I. Ross has been named an assist- 
ant professor of journalism and business 
manager to student publications. Mr. Ross 
was formerly an assistant professor of 
journalism at Kentucky Wesleyan College. 

A third addition to the journalism and 
graphic arts faculty is Farris F. Block, 
who has been appointed instructor in 
graphic arts in addition to his duties as 
director of the University news service. 


University of lowa—Walter Wilcox has 
been named an instructor to serve during 
the absence of Prof. Walter A. Steigleman, 
head of the editorial journalism sequence, 
now on leave as executive editor of a large 
Pennsylvania daily. Wilcox was graduated 
from the University of Nevada in 1941 
and received an M.A. from Iowa in 1951. 
He taught two years in the University of 
Wyoming Department of Journalism, and 
has been publisher of the Soda Springs 
(Idaho) Sun the last two years. 

George Mather, administrative assistant 
at the university’s Institute of Public Af- 
fairs, has joined the journalism faculty to 
teach magazine production. He received 
B.A. and M.A. degrees in journalism at 
Iowa in 1946 and 1954. 


Kansas State College—Donald Alexan- 
der, assistant professor, has resigned to be- 
come publications editor for the Kansas 
City federal reserve bank. 


Lincoln University—To fill the vacancy 
created by the absence of Nina M. Redd, 
instructor in the Department of Journal- 
ism, the university has employed Hume B. 
Duval, Missouri correspondent for the 
New York Times and Jefferson City bu- 
reau chief for the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat, and Ralph H. Frede, Missouri pub- 
licist for the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis. Miss Redd was injured 
recently in an automobile accident and 
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could not return to her post in the spring 
semester. 


University of Michigan—Elizabeth M. 
Flum was named administrative assistant 
for the Department of Journalism, effective 
February 15. Previously Miss Flum was 
research co-ordinator for Radio Free Eu- 
rope in Munich, where she served in vari- 
ous capacities with RFE during the last 
five years. 


Michigan State University—Dr. Paul J. 
Deutschmann, associate professor, has 
been named director of the School of 
Journalism, a unit of the College of Com- 
munication Arts headed by Dean Gordon 
Sabine. Deutschmann holds A.B. and M.A. 
degrees from the University of Oregon 
and has just completed the Ph.D. in Mass 
Communications Research at Stanford. 
His 10 years of newspaper experience cov- 
ers work for the LaGrande (Ore.) Eve- 
ning Observer, Eugene (Ore.) Register- 
Guard, Denver Post and Portland Orego- 
nian. 

Dr. Malcolm MacLean Jr. has resigned 
from the University of Wisconsin journal- 
ism faculty to become research associate 
professor in the College’s newly-estab- 
lished Communications Research Center. 


University of Nevada—Two prominent 
Reno journalists are teaching spring semes- 
ter. Prof. A. L. Higginbotham, chairman 
of the department of journalism, has taken 
a leave of absence from his teaching and 
departmental duties to recuperate from a 
recent illness. He is expected to return to 
the University in the fall. 

Jack Myles, Nevada journalism gradu- 
ate and owner of the Reno Press Service, 
is teaching advertising copy writing. John 
Sanford, also a former Nevada student, 
and editor of the Reno Evening Gazette 
since 1948, is teaching law of the press. 

Keiste Janulis, associate professor of 
journalism, is taking over routine depart- 
mental chores during Professor Higgin- 
botham’s absence. 


Northwestern University—Benjamin H. 
Baldwin Jr., assistant news director of 
Mutual Broadcasting System (WOR-New 
York City), will join the Medill School of 
Journalism faculty as an associate profes- 
sor September 1. Baldwin was formerly 
news editor for WGN, Chicago. He re- 
ceived an M.S.J. from Medill in August 
1946. He will teach in the radio-TV se- 
quence. 
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Dwight Macdonald, staff writer for the 
New Yorker, is visiting professor during 
the spring quarter. A former editor of the 
Partisan Review and former associate edi- 
tor of Fortune, he is teaching courses in 
advanced composition and in literature and 
politics from 1930 to 1950. 

Jerrold L. Werthimer, now on the staff 
of Washington State College, will join the 
faculty as an instructor September 1. Wer- 
thimer received an M.S.J with distinction 
from Medill in August 1951. Before join- 
ing Washington State, he taught in a 
Boulder, Colo., high school. He will teach 
in the news sequence at Medill. 

Prof. Dozier C. Cade resigned to go to 
Georgia State College of Business Admini- 
stration in March 1956 as an associate 
professor. Cade will teach journalism 
courses and serve the school in a public 
relations capacity. He joined Medill’s staff 
in 1952. 


University of Oregon—Willard  L. 


Thompson, associate professor of journal- 
ism, has accepted a position as director of 
public services for the university. The ap- 
pointment was made in late April by Pres- 
ident O. M. Wilson, in whose offices 
Thompson will be working. He will con- 


tinue to teach a limited number of adver- 
tising courses. 


Pennsylvania State University—Robert 
O. Shipman, instructor, has been named 
assistant professor of English and Journal- 
ism at Principia College, Elsah, Ill., effec- 
tive July 1. He will head an interdepart- 
mental major, “Backgrounds in Journal- 
ism.” A graduate of Bowdoin who holds 
an M.S. in journalism from Columbia, he 
was employed four and one-half years by 
the Christian Science Monitor and had 
been at Penn State four years. 


Rutgers University—Hubert R. Ede will 
retire from the faculty of the School of 
Journalism on June 30 after 30 years of 
service. He pioneered the coverage of news 
events in New Brunswick by reporting 
students. Throughout his stay at Rutgers, 
Ede continued his service as a member of 
the editorial staff of the Newark Evening 
News. He was city editor of the News 
when he accepted an appointment at Rut- 
gers in 1926, 


San Jose State College—Gordon B. 
Greb, director of news and public affairs 
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at KSJO, has been named half-time assist- 
ant professor to teach radio-TV news. A 
graduate of the University of California, 
he has an M.A. from the University of 
Minnesota and is working toward a Ph.D. 
at Stanford. He has taught at Stanford, 
Oregon and San Bernardino Valley Col- 
lege. 


South Dakota University—Anson Yea- 
ger, part-time instructor, resigned at the 
end of first semester. His promotion to 
Sunday editor of the Sioux Falls Argus- 
Leader made his being away from the 
newspaper difficult. 


Stanford University—Wayne A. Daniel- 
son has been appointed acting assistant 
professor of journalism in the Department 
of Communication and Journalism and re- 
search associate in the Institute for Com- 
munication Research. Professor Danielson 
received the A.B. degree at the University 
of Iowa, and is a candidate for the Ph.D. 
degree in Mass Communications Research 
at Stanford. He was formerly on the San 
Jose Mercury and News staff. 


University of Washington—Robert A. 
Sethre, assistant professor of journalism, 
has resigned to become director of public 
relations for the Washington Education 
Association. He had been on the faculty 
since 1950. 

Robert A. Denis, who is completing 
work at the University of Oregon for an 
M.S., will teach advertising as an acting 
instructor. Before teaching, Denis had his 
own advertising agency in Denver. 


Wayne University—Dr. William White, 
associate professor of journalism, is serv- 
ing as acting chairman of the journalism 
department while Chairman W. Sprague 
Holden is in Australia on a Fulbright 
grant from February 1956 to January 
1957. Professor Holden plans to do re- 
search on the Australian press. He sailed 
from San Francisco on February 17, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Holden. They will re- 
turn by way of Europe. 


University of Wisconsin—Graham B. 
Hovey, associate professor of journalism, 
has resigned to become an editorial writer 
for the Minneapolis Tribune. He will as- 
sume his new duties July 2. 

Professor Hovey joined the Wisconsin 
staff in 1949. He previously had been an 
overseas war correspondent, a diplomatic 
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news reporter in Washington and a mem- 
ber of the Minnesota journalism staff. He 
received his A.B. degree in journalism at 
Minnesota in 1938 and his M.A. there in 
1953 in political science and journalism. 





NOTES 


Boston University—Nineteen radio and 
television specialists from 12 foreign coun- 
tries studied this spring at the School of 
Public Relations and Communications. 
They were sponsored by the International 
Educational Exchange Service of the State 
Department. Their training is being fol- 
lowed by 90 days of practical work in 
stations around the nation. 


Butler University—The Butler Collegian 
subscribed to International News Service 
for the spring semester to supplement cam- 
pus coverage. The university also uses the 
service for three remote broadcasts daily 
from the Collegian city room. 


University of Colorado—Floyd Baskette, 
acting director of the College of Journal- 
ism, will be employed during the summer 
on the Honolulu Advertiser as a copy edi- 
tor. For the last three summers he has 
worked on the copy desk of the Denver 
Post. 

During Professor Baskette’s absence, 
Assistant Prof. Robert Rhode will be act- 
ing director. Prof. A. Gayle Waldrop, who 
has been spending the year as a Fulbright 
lecturer in Finland, will return by the 
opening of the fall term. 


Duquesne University—Joseph H. Mader, 
associate professor of journalism, partici- 
pated in a March conference on “Problems 
of Communications in Pluralistic Society,” 
Marquette University, in a series con- 
nected with Marquette’s 75th anniversary. 

The second edition of the Department 
of Journalism’s brochure of 16 pages de- 
signed for high school recruitment pro- 
gram has been published this semester. 
Printed letterpress-offset as a 4x9 mailing 
piece with colored cover, it is available to 
any interested department or school of 
journalism. 

Furman University—Prof. Ira L. Baker, 
head of the journalism d ent, was 
presented the Gold Key Award, highest 
honor of the Columbia University Scho- 
lastic Press Association, at the recent asso- 
ciation convention in New York City. 











News Notes 


Florida State University—High school 
students who last summer attended the 
Southern School Press Institute at the uni- 
versity have won a $200 Freedom Founda- 
tion award. It was given for stories written 
by the students and compiled by Virginia 
Davis, a staff member of the institute. 

A systematic research program for ap- 
plying the psychological and social sciences 
to newswork is being carried out by the 
Bureau of Media Research and Service, of 
which Dr. Sidney Kobre is director. Staff 
and graduate students are developing vari- 
ous aspects of the program. Psychology 
and the News by Juanita Parks and Dr. 
Kobre, and News Behind the Headlines: 
Background Reporting of Significant Social 
Problems by Dr. Kobre have been issued. 
The Press and the Heirens Case, a syste- 
matic study by Rock Payne, will be pub- 
lished this spring. The first investigation of 
its kind in the state, “What Do Women 
Journalists Earn in Florida?”, has been dis- 
tributed to state daily and weekly pub- 
lishers, and is available on request. 


University of Houston— A new $15,000 
journalism and graphic arts building was 
dedicated March 12. President A. D. Bruce 
pointed out that the department may later 
occupy a permanent building near the cen- 
ter of the campus. Other speakers included 
Phyllis Battelle, INS columnist. 


University of lowa—A service provid- 
ing loan of high school yearbooks to mem- 
bers of the Iowa High School Press Asso- 
ciation has been started by the School of 
Journalism. The step followed gift by the 
American Yearbook Company of about 
200 yearbooks from around the nation. 

A bibliography of about 130 books pub- 
lished by the Prairie Press has appeared 
in Printing and Graphic Arts. The press 
has been operated for 20 years by Prof. 
Carroll Coleman. 

The School of Journalism has become 
an associate member of the Associated 
Business Publications and the Advertising 
Research Foundation. 


Lincoln University—The _university’s 
Award for Significant Contributions to Bet- 
ter Human Relations was presented to 
five publications and one news bureau at 
the Headliner Banquet in April. The 
awards went to Life, Reader’s Digest, Red- 
book, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, New York 
Post and the City News Bureau of Chi- 
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cago. Three journalists receiving the Lin- 
coln University Citation of Merit for Out- 
standing Performance at the Headliner 
Banquet were: William O. Walker, editor, 
Cleveland Call and Post; Frank L. Stanley, 
editor, Louisville Defender, and Irving L. 
Williamson, advertising manager, St. Louis 
Argus. 


Mercer University—Henry Y. Warnock, 
assistant professor, has been awarded a 
grant from the Southern Fellowships Fund 
for another year of doctoral study in his- 
tory at Northwestern University. He has 
been at Northwestern this year on a Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst memorial fellow- 
ship. 


University of Michigan—The executive 
staff of the Flint (Mich.) Journal presented 
a panel discussion, “How We Put Together 
Editions of a Community Newspaper,” for 
a campus audience in April under the 
auspices of the Department of Journalism. 


University of Minnesota—Eleven junior 
and senior journalism students became act- 
ing editors of six Minnesota weeklies dur- 
ing spring vacation, gathering and writing 
all news and editorial material. The stu- 
dent team project, continuing a program 
established in the 1930s, was under the 
direction of Lee Irwin, assistant professor. 
Its object is to give students field training 
in weekly newspapering and to provide 
publishers with a look at college-trained 
students. 

Prof. Mitchell V. Charnley served on 
the Ben Franklin magazine awards jury 
established to recognize superior work in 
magazine journalism. 


New York University—A series on 
American journalism was presented by the 
university in February on station WATV. 
Ben Yablonky and Fraser Bond of the 
journalism faculty appeared on the shows. 


Northwestern University—Dean Ken- 
neth E. Olson of the Medill School an- 
nounced the second annual Jesse H. Neal 
editorial achievement awards at the annual 
meeting of the Associated Business Publi- 
cations in Washington April 12. 


Ohio University—The advanced public 
relations class is working on a special pub- 
lic relations project for the Ohio Society 
of Professional Engineers. Class members 
are acting as pollsters and consultants in 
an effort to overcome the shortage of 
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trained engineers. Dr. L. J. Hortin, direc- 
tor of the School of Journalism, is con- 
ducting the class. 

The School of Journalism will move 
into its new quarters in the million-dollar 
College of Commerce building this sum- 
mer. They will include specialized report- 
ing and editing classrooms, library and re- 
ception room, photographic and engraving 
laboratory, typography laboratory, seminar 
rooms, faculty offices and regular class- 
rooms. In the new reporting classroom, 
each reporter will have a specially con- 
structed “L” shaped desk, fitted with a 
typewriter, swivel chair and head phone. 


University of Oklahoma—Mrs. Louise 
Beard Moore, assistant professor of jour- 
nalism and supervisor of student publica- 
tions, was awarded the Theta Sigma Phi 
annual Matrix Table recognition as the 
outstanding faculty woman who rendered 
the greatest service as a friend and coun- 
selor to students. Mrs. Moore, widow of 
the late Morris P. Moore, former Okla- 
homa and Texas newspaperman, joined the 
faculty in 1952 after four years work on 
the Brownsville (Texas) Herald. 

Miss Grace E. Ray, professor of jour- 
nalism, has signed to go on the Study Tour 
of Journalism, 1956, with the European 
Traveling Seminar to be conducted by 
Arne Sorensen and Karen M. Jorgensen. 

John H. Casey, professor of journalism, 
has accepted appointment by Saturday Re- 
view to serve a third time as a judge of 
that publication’s annual public interest ad- 
vertising contest. 

Stewart Harral, director of public rela- 
tions studies and professor of journalism, 
will conduct a public relations workshop 
for the Canadian Education Association 
at Banff, August 18-25. 


Pennsylvania State University—Dr. 
James W. Markham, associate professor 
and head of the department of news and 
editorial journalism, and Dr. Guido Stem- 
pel, instructor in journalism, will do a 
study this summer of the reading and buy- 
ing habits of the readers of 31 weekly 
newspapers in Pennsylvania. The study is 
under the joint sponsorship of the Penn- 
sylvania Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion and the Mid-Atlantic Weeklies Inc. 

A national charter was recently granted 
the university for the establishment of a 
Penn State chapter of Kappa Tau Alpha, 
national scholastic honorary fraternity. 
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The advertising department and Alpha 
Delta Sigma sponsored the Benjamin 
Franklin Media Clinic in April. Prof. Don- 
ald W. Davis, head of the advertising de- 
partment, moderated a panel of experts 
from leading consumer media. 


Rutgers University—William H. Boyen- 
ton, associate professor, has purchased the 
Metuchen (N. J.) Recorder, a weekly 
newspaper. He plans to supervise publica- 
tion of the paper while maintaining his 
full-time service to the university, where 
he directs the instruction in the advertising 
courses. 


The School of Journalism participated 
in the first New Jersey Labor Editors In- 
stitute held at the university in March un- 
der the sponsorship of the Institute of 
Management and Labor Relations. Talks 
were given by Frederic E. Merwin, direc- 
tor of the school, and William H. Boyen- 
ton, associate professor. 


South Dakota State College—Four grad- 
uate assistantships, each for $1,500, have 
been established for the department of 
printing and rural journalism. Two of the 
assistantships will be for students working 
towards the master of science degree in 
printing management, and two will be 
awarded to students working towards the 
master of science degree in journalism. 


South Dakota University—J. William 
Maxwell, department head, was awarded 
the Ph.D. in Mass Communications at 
February commencement, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. His dissertation was entitled 
“The Foreign Correspondents: A Social 
and Functional Analysis.” 

Although the department schedules no 
work beyond the A.B. degree, two gradu- 
ate teaching assistantships are being of- 
fered for September to experienced news- 
men who wish to take advanced work in 
the social sciences, law, or other areas in 
the university. 

The department held its first annual 
journalism day in April; 150 high school 
students and 60 members of the South 
Dakota Collegiate Press Association at- 
tended. 


Southern Illinois University—Basil L. 
Walters, Chicago, executive editor of the 
Knight Newspapers, was the Elijah P. 
Lovejoy Lecturer in Journalism this wiater. 








News Notes 


Southern Methodist University—New 
letter-press printing facilities have been in- 
stalled, and the new plant is now printing 
the school’s semi-weekly student newspaper 
and doing other university printing. Even- 
tually, the plant will produce several mag- 
azines published by the university and 
may also print some books. 


An open house commemorating the 
opening of the new plant in the basement 
of Atkins Hall was held December 15. The 
letterpress equipment was combined with 
a small offset department which has been 
operated by the University for several 
years. 


Stanford University—Wilbur Schramm, 
professor of communication and journal- 
ism, has been named chairman of Secre- 
tary of Defense Charles Wilson’s Technical 
Advisory Panel on research in special oper- 
ations. “Special operations” includes psy- 
chological and unconventional warfare. 


James E. Brinton, acting associate pro- 
fessor at Stanford, and Paul J. Deutsch- 
mann, associate professor of journalism at 
Michigan State University, completed in 
February the requirements for the Ph.D. 
degree in Mass Communications Research. 


Syracuse University—Students at the 
School of Journalism will edit a daily 
newspaper at the New York State Fair in 
Syracuse, September 1-8. Dario Politella, 
an instructor at Syracuse, will direct the 
work. Twenty students will edit an eight- 
page tabloid newspaper to be called The 
Empire State Fair News. Ten thousand 
copies daily will be distributed free to fair 
visitors. Students will make plastic plates 
for photographs and will supervise produc- 
tion in the print shop. 


In a new program sponsored by the 
American Association of Industrial Editors, 
magazine students took part in one-day 
editing workshops in three Syracuse in- 
dustries. They were directed by industrial 
editors at plants manufacturing Carrier 
air-conditioning equipment, Easy washers 
and Syracuse china. 


In the cooperation with the New York 
State Council of Churches, the Syracuse 
University School of Journalism is spon- 
soring a religious writers’ conference Octo- 
ber 26-27 in Syracuse. 

Related to the Christian Writers’ and 
Editors’ Conference held annually at 
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Green Lake, Wis., the Syracuse session 
will draw mainly from writers on religion 
living in the central New York area. 

Prof. Robert W. Root will be in general 
charge. Other faculty members who will 
participate are Prof. Roland E. Wolseley, 
Dr. George L. Bird and Dean Wesley C. 
Clark. 


University of Texas— Dr. Alan Scott, 
of the faculty of the School of Journalism, 
is joining the staff of Dudley-Anderson- 
Yutzy, New York public relations organi- 
zation, for the summer months. Dr. Scott 
will be working on several of D-A-Y’s reg- 
ular accounts. 


State College of Washington—H. V. 
Alward Jr., coordinator of journalism and 
adviser to student publications, has been 
named president of the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference Publications Managers. Last year 
he was secretary of this organization. 


University of Washington—Performing 
all functions, eight radio-TV students took 
over full operation of KBKW in Aberdeen 
two days. The radio-TV division of the 
School of Communications has been 
elected a member of the Association for 
Professional Broadcasting Education. 

The new Communications Building was 
dedicated in April. Speakers included Mar- 
quis Childs, Gerald W. Johnson and J. 
Montgomery Curtis. Dean Gordon Sabine 
of Michigan State was a member of a 
panel on recruitment of students for news- 
paper work. 

A small booklet depicting graphically 
the theory of communications in the mod- 
ern world is now being distributed by the 
school. Written by Prof. Milo Ryan of the 
radio-TV sequence, it was produced by 
Prof. Robert Mansfield, in charge of the 
magazine classes. 

Gamma Alpha Chi, national profes- 
sional association of women interested in 
advertising, was organized on the campus, 
to replace a local sorority active from 
1923 to 1946. 


West Virginia University—Discussions 
on current problems in selling newspaper 
advertising highlighted an advertising 
short course in April. Sponsored jointly by 
the School of Journalism and the West 
Virginia Press Association, the course 
stressed new methods of paring production 
costs. 














LETTERS FROM READERS 





Wolseley's "Bookshelf": 
A Note on the Index 
To the Editor: 

The sixth edition of Prof. Roland E. 
Wolseley’s Journalist's Bookshelf (Chi- 
cago: Quill and Scroll Foundation, 1955), 
reviewed in JOURNALISM QUARTERLY for 
Winter 1956, is one of the most useful 
volumes on the journalist’s bookshelf. 
Because of this, I think users of the bibli- 
ography might wish to know about some 
errors in the index. These turned up in 
my preparation for a review to appear in 
the Bulletin of Bibliography, a periodical 
not normally read by journalists. 

Apparently working from faulty page- 
proofs, the indexer has made 242 errors 
in the indexes to authors and titles. Most 
of them occur in items listed in the in- 
dexes as appearing on pages 89 through 
96, and 164 through 172: 

For page 89, read page 90 
” » 90 ” ” 91 
” ” 91 ” ” 92 
” ” 92 ” ” 93 
” ” 93 ” ” 94 
” ” 94 ”» ” 95 
” ” 95 » ” 96 
a | ie ; ae 


” ” 1 64 ”» ”» 166 
ee ~ i67 
Pe: io ” 168 
on ” 169 
a rate 
ilies: slic * ee 
an... ie ae 
nie  . be ” 164 
Oe ~ 10o 


Also two entries, by Beebe and Berger, 
listed as appearing on page 130, should 
read as on page 131. Six further errors 
occur under authors McClure, McCor- 
mick, McDougall, McIlvaine, McKelway, 


McLemore: for these items, in place of 
the page numbers given, read respectively 
47, 116, 47, 77, 68, 47. And under Ralph 
D. Casey, for page 182, read 93, 96. 

If this list of corrections—which I think 
is complete—could be placed in the book, 
I am sure that the usefulness of the index 
would be increased. My further comments 
may be read in the Bulletin of Bibliogra- 
phy. 

WILLIAM WHITE 
Wayne University 


Author's Corrections 
In Newsprint Data 
To the Editor: 

Mr. J. M. Savage, secretary of the 
Newsprint Association of Canada, has 
kindly called attention to errors in the 
newsprint consumption figures in my ar- 
ticle entitled “The British Press Under 
Government Economic Controls” in the 
Fall 1955 issue of JOURNALISM QuUAR- 
TERLY. The errors came about in convert- 
ing conventional newsprint statistics to 
metric tons. I should like not only to cor- 
rect the errors but to substitute figures 
from Mr. Savage’s Newsprint Data, 1955 
(Montreal: Newsprint Association of Can- 
ada, 1955) where they are more recent 
than those in my article: 

Column 1, p. 406: U. S. consumption, 
5,985,000 metric tons instead of the figure 
used; 1955 estimated supply (rather than 
consumption) for the United Kingdom, 
930,771 metric tons; 1956 estimated sup- 
ply, 1,035,097 metric tons. 

Column 2, p. 409: The figure in the 
last five lines should read “50,800 metric 
tons” instead of 49,210 and “508,000 met- 
ric tons” instead of 492,100. 


J. E>DwarD GERALD 
University of Minnesota 





“In the new media of mass communication—radio and television, the 
effort at meaningful and vital communication simply has not been made.” 
—Marquis CHILps, columnist, in speech at University of Washington, 


April 5, 1956. 
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Distinctive WcGraw-Hill Books 
MODERN MARKETING, Dynamics and Management 


By HARRY W. HEPNER, Syracuse University. 612 pages, $6.00 


This exciting new book orients the student to the field by sharpening his aware- 
ness of the ways in which the principles of marketing function in new circum- 
stances. Emphasis is on the dynamic influences of marketing—the basic trends 
and influences that bear on marketing practices. It develops an appreciation of 
the problems of management by integrating student thinking into the larger 
framework of management’s thinking, policies, and programs. The most recent 
advance treated is automation and its probable influence on marketing. 


MODERN ADVERTISING 
By HARRY W. HEPNER. 746 pages, $6.75 


A thorough revision of EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING, with virtually every page 
rewritten. It is an unusually complete treatment of methods and techniques based 
on intensive consumer analysis, giving information needed to do the entire adver- 
tising job . . . from consumer research to copywriting, from readership surveys 
to product design, from media to layout. Step by step this practical reference 
book covers prospect, product and market, showing with figures and findings how 
the advertiser can approach his problems most effectively. 


ADVERTISING PSYCHOLOGY AND RESEARCH 


By DARREL BLAINE LUCAS, Chairman and Professor, Department of Marketing, 
New York University; Research Consultant, B.B.D. & O.; Technical Director, Adver- 
tising Research Foundation, Inc., and STEUART HENDERSON BRITT, Vice President 
and Director of Research, Needham, Louis, and Brorby, Inc. 765 pages, 123 illustra- 
tions, $7.50. 


With the help of this handbook you know beforehand what the scientifically de- 
termined consumer buying habits, attitudes, and motivations are, and how to 
appeal to them. The book describes the psychological objectives of advertising 
and how they may be obtained, discusses the psychological principles relating to 
location and size of advertisements, layout, illustrations, headlines, color, radio 
and TV programs—how to measure advertising effect, how to measure and select 
various media audiences plus many more varied and special techniques of adver- 
tising psychology and research. 


ADVERTISING COPY AND COMMUNICATIONS 


By S. WATSON DUNN, University of Wisconsin. McGraw-Hill Series in Advertising 
and Selling. 558 pages, $7.00 


This top-level college text presents in readable, conversational style a sound, over- 
all coverage of both theory and practice of writing copy that communicates and 
sells. It gives a total picture of the organization, function, and methods of copy- 
writing, and taps, for the first time, the rich store of communications research 
accumulated by social science and advertising researchers. Hundreds of examples 
are included. 


Send for copies on approval 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street —_ New York 36, N. Y. 




















Announcing ... 


A new edition of the leading text 
on press and communications law 


LEGAL CONTROL OF THE PRESS 
Third Edition by FRANK THAYER 


Professor of Journalism, University of Wisconsin 


Stresses Current Legal Developments 
Affecting the Press: 


® Rights of the Press 

® Monopoly as a Press Danger 

© Citizen's Right to Know 

© Broadcast Media Competition 

© Broadcast Media Defamation 

® The Fight Against Subversion 

® The Dennis Case 

© The Threat to Reporting Spot News 

© Reporting Trials in Words and Pictures 
© Regulation of Advertising 


Features: 


® Thoroughly and understandably written 

© Based on sound legal principles and precedent 

© Contains more than 1650 citations and references 

© Late and significant cases thoroughly covered 

© Functionally indexed for ready reference 

@ Includes complete table of cases 

© Contains four appendices: Guide to abbreviations, glossary of 

legal terms, selected bibliographies, postal regulations 

The new third edition of LEGAL CONTROL OF THE PRESS by Frank 
Thayer is the ideal text for courses in this subject. Comprehensively 
and interestingly organized, it stresses in a very teachable way the daily 
problems arising in the complex field of communications. 

For instructors adopting the text, there is a 116-page Instruction 
Manual containing over 150 problems for class discussion, with clearl 
drawn solutions. This special feature has heightened the service LEGA 
CONTROL OF THE PRESS gives to an instructor in presenting problems 


to his classes. 


PLEASE WRITE FOR YOUR EXAMINATION COPY 


The Foundation Press, Inc. 


268 FLATBUSH AVENUE EXTENSION 
BROOKLYN I, NEW YORK 

















1 ELD QUARTERLY ON MICROFILM—Volumes 1 
through 7, 1924-1930, now may be purchased by libraries, 
schools and individuals wishing to complete their files. 


The issues for seven years are photographed on a single micro- 
film reel. The entire reel may be purchased for $15. 


Orders for the film should be placed directly with University 
Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 











Back COPIES. WANTED—To assist libraries in completing 
their files, the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY will pay $.75 each 
for copies of the following numbers: 
1931 (V. 8) March, Dec. 1938 (V.15) Sept., Dec. 
1932(V. 9) March, Dec. 1940 (V.17) March, Sept., Dec. 
1933 (V.10) March, Dec. 1946 (V.23) March, June 
1934 (V.11) March, Dec. 1947 (V.24) March, Sept. 
1935 (V.12) March, June, Sept. | 1948 (V:25) June 
1936 (V.13) Sept., Dec. 1949 (V.26) June 
1937 (V.14) March, Sept. 1954 (V.31) Summer 

1955 (V.32) Fall 
If you have copies that are not in use and are in good condi- 
tion, write; 


Journalism Quarterly 


School of Journalism, University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
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For your fall classes—important Macmillan texts 


by men with professional experience in their fields 


EDITING THE DAY'S NEWS 


by Georce C. Bastian, LeLanp D. Case, and Fioyp K. Basketre 


The new 4th edition of a superior journalism textbook— 
the leading book in its field for over three decades. 


* reinforcement of the practical approach to 
editing by detailing, with abundant exam- 
ples, the methods actually used by working 
newsmen 

% reorganization of the material to coincide 
with classroom and laboratory work—es- 
pecially introducing students to two basic 





skills of editing: preparing copy for the 
printer and headline-writing 

*® detailed description of small-magazine edit- 
ing and production : 

*® first complete treatment of TTS in an edit- 
ing textbook 


Ready in June ©. Price to be announced 


PROBLEMS OF LAW IN JOURNALISM 


by WituaM F. Swinp_er 


“The book is practical as well as scholarly . . . It provides the journalism student with sound 
guidance and at the same time gives him an understanding of basic principles of Jaw as they affect 
practical newspaper work.” — Gartz Waxpror, University of Colorado, in Journelism Quarterly 


1965 551 pages $5.75 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
REPORTING 


by Victor J. Danitov 


Stresses the advanced forms of newspaper 
eporting—go politics, crime, the 
courts, labor, business and agriculture . . . 
“Here is a Reporting text blessedly more about 
reporting than writing . . . a superior book, 
both for students and new reporters.” — Pro- 
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